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LEADING ARTICLES. 

I. — Historical Research in Bihar and 

Orissa** 

By Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, Kfr* C.S.L 

My first words on this occasion must be expressive of my 
gratitude to you for the enthusiastic welcome you have extended 
to me, and I shall avail myself of this opportunity to associate 
myself publicly with your activities and to express my 
upprcciat ion of the importance and excellence of the work you have 
achieved. It is now nearly ten years ago when proposals were 
first set on foot for the foundation of a research society for Bihar 
and Orissa* that a distinguished scholar expressed to me grave 
doubts as to the wisdom of the intended course. He maintained 
that India needed no new institutions for the promotion of 
research in the field of Indian culture ; he even hinted that though 
the newly created province might require a tribunal for the 
administration of justice and an institution for the spread of 
high education, the plans for a new research society could be 
justiLxl only as inspired fay feelings of provincial exclusiveness. 
I emphatically repudiated what seemed to me a radically 

# An address delivered, at Government House, Patna, on the I5tli 
March 1923 at the animal meeting of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
under the presidency of His Excellency Sir Henry Wheeler, Governor of Bihar and 
Orissa, and Patron, and President of the Sociely, 
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erroneous notion. I maintained— and my conviction !ms grown 
■stronger with the lapse of years— that Bihar and Orissa had 
a special claim to organise a Research Society. 

What student of history, on his first visit to the site of the 
once renowned city of Pataliputra, can restrain his memory and 
refuse to be carried away to the remote post associated with this 
hallowed ground. What Delhi was to India in the Muhammadan 
period, what Calcutta was to India till recent years under 
British rule, Pataliputra was to India in pre-m oslem times, 
namely, the Imperial city of Bharatavarsha* Historians tell us 
that Pataliputra, though a small village in the days of Gautama 
Buddha, rapidly acquired strategic importance. Bimbisara, king 
of Rajagrha, extended his dominions till they reached the 
river Ganges which separated his kingdom from that of the 
Liehchhavis, an oligarchic state then flourishing at VesalT or 
modern Basarlx. Ajatasatru, who succeeded his father Bimbisara, 
decided with boundless ambition to bring the Liehchhavis under 
subjugation ; to achieve this purpose he not only fortified 
Pataligrama, but sent his Brahmin ministers to sow the seeds 
of dissension in VesalL The Liehchhavis soon fell a prey to 
intrigue, lost their independence, and the kingdom of Magadha 
was extended still farther in all directions. Udyabhadra, the son 
of Ajatasatru, could not but seek for a central capital for his rich 
inheritance and removed his seat of government to Pataligrama, 
which admirably suited his purpose and thenceforth attained 
fame as Pataliputra. The fascinating story of the growth of 
this tiny Magadha state, which slowly but surely absorbed the 
adjoining monarchies and developed into an empire in the time 
of the Wandas, is one of the [most romantic episodes in the 
history of ancient India, and you are all familiar with its steady 
expansion by annexations when the empire fell under the sway 
of Chandra Gupta, the founder of the Maury an dynasty. The 
inevitable, however, came to pass, the empire of the Mauryas 
decayed, and they were supplanted by the Sun gas, who were in 
-their turn 1 replaced by the ICanvas. But, though dynasties 
flourished, dominated and disappeared, Pataliputra continued 
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to *be the capital, "til! the imperialism of ancient India received 
a serious set-back from the inroads. of the Baektrian Greeks® 
During this -period of foreign invasions; no trace of -a dynasty 
of Indian origin, exercising supreme authority in northern India* 
■can be discovered; till we reach the beginning of the fourth 
century of the Christian era when we find the paramount power 
Vested in the Guptas. With this revival of Indian imperialism* 
Fatal iputra regained its position and prestige as the capital city 
of an empire; but the respite from disorder and tumult was 
transitory; for before the lapse of a century and a half foreign 
hordes which devastated the country and swept everything 
before them, began to pour into India. This proved fatal to 
the position of Pataliputra as an imperial city, and though after 
the extinction of Gupta power, the town did not lose all its 
importance but continued from time to time to te the chief city 
of a small kingdom, such as that of the Pala dynasty, it never 
rose again to the dignity of capital of a mighty empire. 

I have referred thus far to the eminence of Pataliputra in 
the political sphere in ancient India. But, as may be expected, 
political and intellectual supremacy went hand in hand, and 
Pataliputra occupied a unique and unrivalled position in the 
sphere of literature even in the days of remote antiquity. In 
India, as in other civilized countries, the prosperity and 
progress of belles-lettres have been dependent in a large measure 
upon royal patronage ; and Pataliputra, the seat of imperial 
government, became the nursery of poets and artists. An 
early tradition, not by any means of doubtful veracity, informs 
ns that Varsha, Upavarsha, P allin i, * P in gala, Sllabhadra, Vyadx, 
Katyayana, Patanjali, who have been immortalised as profound 
exponents of such abstruse sciences as Grammar, Prosody and 
Poetics, were tested and appraised here in the assemblies of the 
learned. One of the greatest intellects of this period — who 
has indeed been claimed as one of the most commanding figures 
in the world-history of political thought-— was Kautalya, who 
flourished in the court of Chandra Gupta. In a very different 
sphere of human activity we come across the poet Subandhii, 
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who, as the Avantisundarikaiha of Bandi&n tells us, was 
imprisoned by Bindusara, the son of Chandra Gupta, but was 
released when the captor was captivated by the story of 
Yasavadatta. It is a moot point with historians of Sanskrit 
literature, whether this story of Yasavadatta composed by 
Subandhu, is identical with tke Akhyayika of Yasavadatta 
mentioned by Pat argali in his Mahabhashya But 1 most not 
detain you long with a review of 'the literary activities of those 
bygone days | I shall only remind you that Indian art also, if 
not actually created, was vigorously encouraged through the 
patronage of the paramount sovereigns of Pataliputra* The 
most conspicuous amongst them in this as in other fields was 
Asoka, who gave a lithic form to the architecture of India and 
thereby left on it the ineffaceable impress of his mighty 
intellect. Well may it be maintained that in the past, at any 
rate, the genius of this place manifested itself in diverse forms 
of the activities of civilized man and that what was once 
a centre of political power, a centre of learning, a centre of art, is 
yet worthy to be a centre of .research, - 

It must be obvious to the most superficial observer that a 
province which has thus witnessed the rise and fall of successive 
dynasties must abound in monuments of high antiquity, which 
serve as so many links in tin chain of the history of civilization. 
You have the ancient cit. s of Yaisali (Basarh), the capital of 
the Lichehhavis ; Rajagrha (Ibngir), the old capital of Magadha ; 
Nalanda, the seat of the celebrated University of Medieval 
India where Mahayana Buddhism was studied and expounded; 
Champa, the capital of ancient A nga ; M.ndgagir! (Monghyr), 
a capital of the Pala dominions ; and, above all, Gaya, where 
Gautama Buddha attained the supreme enlightenment in his 
quest for the Eternal Truth. The remains of ancient civiliza- 
tion, however, do not lie on the surface, and are only rich mines 
for excavations, Yaisali and Nalanda have already yielded up 
many of their treasures, which are interesting as well from the 
historical as from the artistic standpoint, The work of 
excavation at Ya'sall appears to have been abandoned, temporarily 
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at least, on grounds not intelligible to laymen ; while the 
site of N aland a which still continues to be exploited by the 
Archaeological Department under the guidance of its 
distinguished Director Sir John Marshall is likely to rival, in 
respect- of variety and richness of finds, one of its remote 
predecessors, I mean, the ancient Takshasiia (T&xila), the .. seat 
of another famous University. Huge collections of minor 
antiquities, principally bronze end copper images and scale, are 
now available for inspection at Nalanda. But I venture to 
think that ike most interesting of those finds is a large copper- 
plate of king Deva Pala, which records the building of 
a monastery and grant of villages by the ruler at the instance of 
Sri Balaputra Deva, king of Suv^riiadvipa, the grandson of the 
king of Yavabhumi. If the interpretation put forward with 
some plausibility be ultimately accepted, namely, that Yavabhumi 
is Java and Suvarnadvlpa is Sumatra, this copper-plate inscrip- 
tion may open up questions of international interest in the ninth 
century of the Christian era. But though Vaisali and Nalanda 
may prove to be rich treasure-houses, full of relics, precious to 
all students of Ancient Indian History, wc cannot overlook that 
your province ii eludes other sites equally if not moi% attractive. 
Orissa, which is comprised within your jurisdiction, teems with 
and mt sites and ancient structures, — the wonderful eaves of 
IJdayagiri, the magnificent temples of Bhubaneswar, the 
celebrated ro.k inscriptions of Asoka at Dbauli, the religious 
edifices at Puri and the beautiful temple of the Sun God in the 
deserted city of Kanarak. These will continue to attract the 
loving labours of generations of enthusiastic investigators. You 
roust not, at the same time, forget that between Bihar on the 
north and Orissa on the south, you have vast territory still 
in a state of relatively primitive grade of civilization, affording 
an inexhaustible fie’d for pre-hist oric studies. Your province 
is indeed exceedingly prolific in prehistoric antiquities. Stone 
and copper implements have been found in abundance, and the 
idea once prevalent that while neoltbie implements exist in 
Central and Northern India, paleoliUs are confined exclusively 
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to Southern India, has bow been exploded by the find of 
pre historic stone implements in different localities in the 
valley of the Sanjai river and the banks scoured out by its 
tributary, the Bin jai. O? equal, if not greater interest, is the 
discovery by Mr. Anderson of the existence of pre -historic rock 
paintings in and near two eaves not far fiom the Singanpur 
village in the Haig arh State. In this connection it is impossi- 
ble to overlook the Astir sites of Khuntitoli in the Ranchi 
District which appear to represent at least I wo different stages of 
culture, first a neolithic and next a copper-iron age. I trust some 
member of the Society will explore the problem, whether these 
AsursVbo have recently been identified with the Assyrians, were 
the predecessors of the Aryans in India, as has been recently 
maintained by an Indian scholar. The study of these and other 
survivals of. pre-historic culture cannot be dissociated from 
a study of the habits and customs of the primitive tribes and 
peoples who still abound in yonr territory in various stages of 
civilization. Ethnology is the handmaiden of Anthropology, 
and both are indispensable for a proper appreciation of Hisiojv ; 
an accurate description of these aboriginal tribes, their religious 
beliefs, thei*ocial customs, their elan organization cannot fail 
to illuminate many a dark corner in the history of our past, 

I trust, I have stated enough to convince even confirmed 
sceptics that Sir Edward Gait, the cultured administrator and 
the accomplished founder of your institution, wisely made his 
choice when he decided upon a Research Society for Bihar and 
Orissa* The work which has been carried out during the last 
nine years, tested by the most exacting standards, amply justifies 
the labours of all who have unselfishly worked for yonr welfare. 

As an humble student of yonr Journal, 1 have always felt that 
you have created and maintained a tradition for excellence. We 
all acknowledge with gratitude that in the field of Indology 
European scholars have been the pioneers, though they have had 
many worthy successors amongst Indians, But I venture to 
contest the assertion that indigenous scholars in ages past 
invariably lacked the sense of historical accuracy, I recall (hat 
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Kalhana, the historian of Kashmir, proclaimed that <c by looking 
into the inscriptions recording the consecration of temples, by 
looking into the grants of land by former kings, by looking into 
laudatory inscriptions and manuscripts, is overcome the tedium 
of historical errors The idea thus formulated might not 
have been realised by the successors of Kalhana to the same 
extent as by scholars from abroad who have . had the advantage 
of detachment, so invaluable to all who are called upon to 
explore, appraise, criticise and expound the civilization of 
a kindred race* Professor Sylevain Levi in the course of an 
address on Ancient India delivered not long ago before the 
University of Calcutta, maintained with good reason that India 
had in course of time forgotten her greatest sons and that 
Europe had given her back Buddha, Asoka and Asvaghosa. The 
list could have been easily lengthened by the inclusion of other 
triumphs of European scholarship in the domain of Indian 
history. Who knew half a century ago the names of Samudra- 
gupta, Karnakalaehuri, Kharavela and Bahasatimitra ; yet they 
are now familiar figures to the famous sebo Ahoy of Macaulay, 
thanks chiefly to the critical method of historical research revived 
by scholars from the West. Brahminieal literature, notwith- 
standing its vast extent, supplies not a word about Samudra- 
gupta, that c: prince of culture, learned in all the wisdom of the 
Brahmins, the ambitious soldier full of the joy of battle , 3> that 
antetliesis of the pietist spirit of As oka, great not in peace but 
in war, holding an empire over the entire range of the Indian 
continent and entering a sacrificial protest of orthodox imperialism 
on the peace pillar of Asoka. But stone has revealed the 
history of Samudragupta ; while metal has supplied his portrait, 
the majestic tall figure seated on his couch of state, playing the 
lyre, a high forhead, sunken cheeks, a dominating nose and 
huge head, Karnakalaehuri, the Hindu Napoleon of the 
eleventh century, to use the graphic phrase of Mr. Jayaswal, 
stood as the symbol of bravery and victory amongst his 
contemporaries, the great mateer of the constitutional sacerdotal 
law, and the greatest builder of his century, The magnificent 
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toraiias of Rewa testify to his taste, and he is recorded to have 
built a hexagonal temple twelve-storied high called Ear net’s 
Mem — all this has been recalled to life- by the method of 
Xalhana, Stone has again yielded a complete record, full of 
faithful details, of the Emperor Kharavela of Orissa* whose 
name had disappeared from the annals of our country and passed 
into complete oblivion, though there was hardly a great town in 
India in the second century before the Christian era which did 
not tremble at the sight if not at the very name of his mighty 
legions. In this very capital his elephants crossed over from 
Hajipur and rested in the imperial grounds of the famous Palace 
Sugang, Similarly, stone and brick, coin and paper have 
responded to the call of the historian and have furnished us 
with a picture of the policy and deeds of Rahasati Pushyamitra. 
It would have been inexplicable, if with such a promising field 
of investigation, so successfully explored here and there, your 
members had not felt inspired to swell the rank of explorers. 
I do not consequently feel surprised when on a critical study of 
the contents of successive volumes of your Journal I come across 
contributions of the highest value to the advances of our 
knowledge in almost every department of Ancient Indian 
History, in chronology, epigraphy, numismatics, architecture* 
sculpture, philology, sociology, and jurisprudence* 

The task of restoration of the history of our country neces- 
sarily implies the reconstruction of our chronology ; you cannot 
pile up a magnificent edifice till you have erected the scaffolding* 
however tedious the task and ungainly the sight. It was thus 
m the fitness of things that in the very first issue of your 
Journal, Mr. Jayaswal contributed a paper on Saisunaga and 
Maurya chronology, which re-arranged the dates of events 
between the accession of Chandra Gupta and the birth of the 
Buddha and Mahavira. On a collation and reconciliation of 
J&ina, Buddhist and Brahminieal data, he arrived at the eon~ 
elusion that the traditional date current in Ceylon (54k n.e.) 
for the Nirvana of the Buddha must be adopted in preference 
to the date hitherto accepted by Western scholars, namely* 
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487 b.c. It was a triumph for the author that such recognised 
authorities as Dr. Vincent Smith and Dr. Berriedaie Keith have 
acknowledged the correctness of this view and have adopted the 
new date. We have thus secured at any rate one fixed polar date 
for Indian chronology. Mr. Jayaswal has been equally successful 
in his attempt to fix the date of the battle of Kurukshefcra and 
thereby to ascertain the precise position of the Pr.idyotas in 
the Pauranic chronology. Mr. Pargiter has acknowledged the 
value of his novel historical and political interpretation of the 
Kalinga era, which, in the estimation of the early historians of 
India, meant the advent of a new political condition fundamentally 
distinct in character from the past which ended in their eyes 
with the terminal! n of the Great War of the Indian world 
of that age. In the region of epigraphy, th it branch of historical 
research which has removed (the impression of) the seals written 
in forgotten and mysterious letters and unlocked the gates of the 
past, our attention is arrested by the Hatbigumpha inscription 
of Emperor Kharaveia, The inscription, which was recorded in 
the second century before the Christian era, embodies a biography 
of the king of Orissa from his infancy to the thirteenth year of 
liis reign and the thirty-seventh year of his life. The ioscrip- 
tion, chiselled on the face of a rock, has been known and studied 
for a century since its first discovery by Stirling in 182-5*; and 
the numerous historical data furnished thereby have been 
recognised as of first-rate importance as they include references 
to the contemporary king of Magadha, the Greek king at 
Mathura, tie fortres es of Gorthagiri (Barabar Hills) and 
llajagrha, the Ganges places at Pataliputra and king Satakarni 
of the Deccan. Mr. Jayaswal has now re-c4ited and reinterpreted 
this inscription from a personal study on the spot and his 
achievement has evoked an enthusiastic appreciation from 
scholars of such varied attainments as Dr, Vincent. Smith* 
Sir George Grierson, Professor Lanman and Dr. Sten Konow. 
Numerous and fruitful have been the consequential studies 
based on this reinvestigation of what, in the long array of 
Brahim inscriptions, can be placed, next to the edicts of Asoka,. 

2 • 1 Rea. J. ■ 
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In the same category only with the fourth century inscription of 
Samuel ragupta. Mention need alone fee made of the re-arrange- 
ment of the S'unga list, the identification of their coins (known 
till then as the Mitra coins) and the settlement of the chronology 
of the Satavakana kings. It would not be fair to pass over in 
silence the work of the same accomplished scholar, whom my 
University was the first to discover, if I may be permitted to say 
so without impropriety in the never-ending task of the revision 
and translation of the edicts of Asoka. It is the legitimate 
pride of English scholars — foremost amongst them James* 
Prinsep— to have deciphered the forgotten script of those Kingly 
Proclamations which have no parallel in the annals of the 
civilized countries of the world. What emotions move me when 
I felt that it was in this very town that Asoka himself composed 
his sublime message, his ennobling legacy to posterity make 
conquest by morality and not by the sword It is a privilege 
to live in an age when this message of Asoka has been 
re-discovered, re-read, re-interpreted after the oblivion of over 
a millennium. It is a privilege, proud and pious, of individual 
scholars to solve and interpret the text of a message which will 
be treasured up by humanity through ages yet unborn. 

Let us pass on for a moment to architecture and sculpture 
with reference to the site of Nalanda where excavations have 
been in progress during the last six years. These discoveries 
make a powerful appeal to me and arc indicative of the positi m 
which your archaeological monuments occupy in the history of 
the development of Indian art, and their supreme importance 
from this point of view can scarcely be exaggerated. The 
monastery of which five successive strata have been exposed to 
view has yielded on the terrace of the lowermost layer a wealth 
of bronzes, carvings in stone and plasters, which furnish the 
long missing link between sculptures of the Gupta and the Pala 
periods. The bronzes especially are of the highest artistic 
quality, and the small figure of the Buddha inlaid with 
silver deserves to take a place amongst the masterpieces of Indian 
art The excavation has further laid bare a hall barrel- van I ted 
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with radiating "arches. Another feature that sheds light on 
the art of ornamentation has been brought to light by the 
four sides of the base of a Chaitya Hall where, in alternating 
panels, have been strung together mythological figures and 
geometrical devices. These and m^ny other traits of anc r ent 
Indian art and architecture, revealed to us by the N aland a 
excavations, have a surprising value even from the standpoint ' 

of the most prosaic and inartistic student of Indian History ; 

whose soul cannot be penetrated by the luminous rays of Indian ■ 

art. Not long ago, it was asserted with confidence tin t India 
did not know the principle and practice of the radiating arch : 

before the advent of her Muhammadan conquerors. The vault 
of the hall I have mentioned has demolished this favourite 
theory. This is strongly corroborated by a stone discovered by 
Mr. Jayaswal in tbe Dargah ground at Patna and now on view i 

in the Indian Museum at Calcutta. Expeits, including your 
talented Chief Engineer Mr. BIshun Svarup, have supported the 
view that this stone which is inscribed with B rah mi letters 
presumably of a pre-Mauryan dale, was nothing but a vous-soir 
or an arch, stone. I shall never forget the keen interest, almost 
akin to excitement, which was caused at the Oriental Conference 
in Calcutta when Mr. Jayaswal announced that the art of 
making true arches goes back to Maury a times and that the j 

arched rooms in the Barabar Caves really contain replicas of 
arches in brick and stone. This finds full corroboration from, 
the Nalanda rooms which disclose the same details an I charac- 
teristics. Again, it used to be asserted with full confidence, not 
so very long ago, that the pattern and ad infinitum sharply cut 
in light and shade was one of the outstanding contributions of 
Islamic art to India. But the geometrical devices in the Chaitya 
Hall at Nalanda, which belong to the sixth century of the 
Christian era at the latest, prove that this system of ornamenta- ' . , 

lion had developed itself, that this method of carving had 
almost reached perfection, in ancient India, long before she 
came under the influence of Islamic civilization. I have no time 
to dwell on the true import of other discoveries made at Nalanda, j 
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But lei me add that the modern visitor when he approaches the 
walls of the remains of the monasteries which have been 
unearthed feels as if he was about to enter a modern first class 
edifice— the brick, the joining, the smooth facing, all combine to 
create an illusion which disappears only when he is- told that 
these are remnants of the old wall, possibly the identica structures 
which evoked the piety and admiration of the Chinese pilgrim 
Yuan Chuaiig* 

It is impracticable within the time at my disposal to mate 
even a passing reference to the many thought-provoking papers 
which have found a place in your Journal. The intrinsic value 
of a paper cannot always be judged by the space it occupies, 
and there are brief contributions which may play the part of the 
pebble and the brickbat in the hands of the master-builder of the 
future. No detail, seemingly insignificant and fragmentary, 
can he safely ignored by the student of history. Take, for 
example, the discovery by my late lamented friend 
Mr. Charles Russell audits publication by Mr. Jackson, of the 
one-word inscription Gorathagiri on the Barabar Hills. Without 
this contribution, the interpreter of the Hathigumpha chronicle, 
whatever his natural acuteness and intuitive insight, could not have 
elucidated the passage about the fortress of Gorathagiri and 
the siege thereof by the army of Kbaravela* To this class of 
fundamentally important work belong the Jan ibigha epigraph, 
the Orissa copper-plates, the Tezpur Rock, the Maner copper- 
plate, the seal of Bhaskaravarman and other like documents 
mentioned in contributions to your Journal, too numerous to 
specify. Nor am I able to make more than a passing reference 
to the interesting discussion which was provoked by the theory 
propounded by Mr. Jayaswal in respect of the two Patna statues 
now deposited in the Indian Museum at Calcutta. He is in this 
happy position that the scholars who refuse to accept his 
conclusions, are not able to refute them. It is a matter for 
congratulation, however, that apart from controversy, friendly 
or acrimonious, these statues along with Parkhan of Remagar 
and the figure found at Diidarganj by Dr. Spooner mil 
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Professor Samaddar have formed the subject of artistic studies, 
while a new statue with pre-Mauryan or Mauryan B rah mi 
inscriptions has been discovered by Mr. Javaswal at Sonauth 
in the district of Mathura. 

la the domain of philological studies, your Society has 
important work to its credit. e Dr. Anantaprasad Banerjee, Sastii, 
a descendant of the great Pandit Iswarchandra Vidyasagara and 
sometime Lecturer in the Post-graduate Department of the 
University of Calcutta, has grappled with the Magadhi problem. 
His papers on Bhasa and on Dramatic Magadhi are of consider- 
able interest, and he has now tackled the obscure, if not insoluble, 
question which faces us in the Jogitnara Cave inscription. His 
elaborate paper, full of new suggestions, brings out in a clean r 
light the innate difficulties of the problem ; and it is not 
a matter for surprise that what excited the curiosity and baffled 
the acumen of Bloch, Lliders, Fleet, Boyer and Jayaswal still 
awaits solution. On the other hand, the remarkable paper of 
Pandit Kama vat ar Sarma on Sanskrit lexicography, the studies 
in the Kamasutraof Vatsayana by Mr. Haranchandra Chakladar, 
and the papers on the Lost Ring of Sakuntala and Pauranic 
divisions of India by Mi% Surendranath Majumdar cannot but 
arrest the attention of the reader. In Numismatics, a subject 
erroneously regarded as obscure and uninteresting, you have 
very valuable contributions from Mr. Walsh and Mr. Rakhaldas 
Banerjee. As Patna has been the imperial seat for centuries, 
there is no reason why you should not make a speciality in this 
direction and secure a representative collection of Sunga, 
Andhra, Kushan, Gupta and later coins. 

In the department of History you have an array of valuable 
papers which might justly excite the admiration of older 
societies. The History of Orissa by the late Mr. Maumohan 
Chakravarti, who ungrudgingly devoted himself, amidst 
engrossing official duties, to spade* work like a missionary of. 
scholarship, will be recalled for many a year to come. The 
notes of the Bhahja Dynasty and the Orissa Sketches by 
Mr. Bijayehandra Majumdar are models of impartial and 
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painstaking investigation. The papers on Sivaji, Jehangii* and 
Aurangzeb from the pen of a veteran scholar like Professor 
J-adunath Sarkar, and his reconstruction of the History of Orissa 
from Persian sources do not stand in need of commendation. 
The papers on Kinship in Ancient India, on Industrial and 
Trading Organization in Ancient India and on the Economic 
History of Early India by Professor J ogindranath Samaddaf 
•boar witness to bis persistent energy which nothing can 
extinguish. On the other hand/ the paper on Town Planning 
by Dr. Ganganath Jha and the papers on Textile Industry and 
Sugar Industry in Ancient India by Mr. Jogesbehandra Ray 
indicate the wide range of your activities. The valuable 
contributions by Makamahopadhyaya Hafaprasad Sastri and 
Dr. Romesb Chandra Mojumdar prove conclusively that the 
activities of scholars cannot be restricted within the five-mile 
territorial limit of their university. Professor Horne who has 
examined the History of the first English Factory in Patna and 
Mr. Hill who has contributed a memoir on Major Knox, bring tis 
nearer to our own times, but their work is noi^ on that account, any 
the less interesting than that of the explorers of the remote past. 
In the domain of Ethnology and Anthropology) my friend 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Ray has established a monopoly, which not* 
withstanding occasional incursions by Dr. Crooke, Mr# Sarat 
Chandra Mitra and Mr. Girmdxanath Sarkar has not yet been 
successfully infringed to an appreciable extent. 

Apart from what may be comprised in the category, of 
original investigations, your Journal includes publications of 
considerable importance to the student of Indian History-. 
Reference may be made in this connection to the Parijataharana 
of Umapati TJpadkyaya, which was discovered by Sir George 
Grierson while he was the Subdi visional Officer of Madhubani 
in 1879 and has now been published by him. We further look 
forward to the P akrita Sarvasva of Markandeya from 
Sir George Grierson and the Rajamti-Ratnakara of Chamieevara 
from Mr. Jayaswal. You have also published a version of 
the Khulasat-ubTawarikh of Maharaja Kalyan Singh- who 
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negotiated tlie epoch-mating grant of the Dewani as agent of 
the East India Company. His account of the Nazims of Bengal 
from the reign of Zafarkhan is a valuable contemporary 
historical record of the same class as the Seir Mutaqherin of 
Golam Hossain. His vivid description of dramatic incidents— 
how he secured the concession for the British Company, what 
he paid for it, how he was rewarded, how triumphantly he was 
laid on the back of an elephant in the town of Patna, all these 
serve to infuse life into his chronicle, which is written in a style 
worthy of the best Muhammadan historians whose tradition he 
faithfully preserved in the composition of bis work. I notice 
further that you have published a portion of the invaluable 
Journals of Francis Buchanan from the previous originals in the 
India Office Library, and I trust, I may be permitted to throw 
out a suggestion for another undertaking in a similar line. It 
would be in the fitness of things if your Society could publish 
a complete edition of all the contributions of that modest scholar 
Principal James McCrindle, who devoted his life in this very 
place to the study of the action and re-action of Greece and 
India, the two nations of antiquity which attained the pinnacle 
of greatness in the domain of intellect. The works of Principal 
McCrinlle carefully edited and brought up to date in the light 
of modern research, would be welcomed by scholars, and their 
publication would not, I feel convinced, be financially impossible. 

I cannot conclude my observations on your contributions 
without some reference to the discovery of the Sanskrit judgment 
by Mr. Jayaswal, who for once has here united the functions of 
the antiquarian and the jurist. This remarkable document made 
manifest to us how suits were tried, how issues were framed, 
how adjournments were noted, how pleadings were 
discussed, how authorities were quoted and distinguished, 
how legal and logical principles were applied to concrete fact 
and how the decree was ultimately passed. The judgment 
when pronounced was signed by the Chief J udge and was counter* 
signed by the Sabhyas, that is, the other members of his Court. 
The publication of this remarkable specimen of judicial decision 
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m tins country in pre-Britisli days, deservedly excited curiosity and 
attracted notice in learned circles here as elsewhere; and Dr. Julius 
Jolly, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Wurzburg and 
sometime Tagore Professor of Law in the University of Calcutta, 
placed on record his appreciation of the importance of the discovery* 
That veteran historian of Hindu Law further invited attention to 
a Javanese Jayapatra or “ document of victory ” which showed 
that the J ayapabra drafted in Mithila, like the Jayapatra drafted 
thousands of miles away in a Hindu colony beyond the seas, 
followed a traditional well-set line. Mr. Jayaswal, however, has 
not yet been able to discover whether in pre-British times wo 
enjoyed the benefits of interminable series of reports of judicial 
decisions, official, semi-official, non-official, which assist the advo- 
cate in his search after arguments and embarrass the judge in his 
search after truth. But there is another notable find of his which 
will delight the student of Hindu Law. Mithila has been the 
home of one of the recognised systems of that law, and it is 
not surprising that when at the instance of Sir William Jones 
the Governor General in Council sanctioned the preparation of 
a Digest of Hindu Law, arrangements were made to record 
the law as administered under the Bengal School and under the 
Mithila School. Ja-gannatha Tarka panehanana was appointed 
to compile the Digest for Bengal, while Sarvora Trivedi was 
entrusted with the preparation of the Digest for Bihar. The 
digest of Jagannatha was translated into English by Colebrooke 
and still survives as a monument of his vast erudition and extra- 
ordinary acumen. The digest of Trivedi, which was never 
translated, faded from human memory and its manuscript has 
been only recently recovered from his descendants. This, like 
the treatise on Hindu politics composed by the famous 
Mithila lawyer Chandesvara Thakura will, we trust, see the 
light at no distant date under the editorship of Mr. Jayaswal. 

The discovery of these manuscripts reminds me of the rich 
treasures that lie hidden in your province, a veritable storehouse 
of literary relics of the past. In the Puri District alone, at least 
two hundred thousand palm-leaf manuscripts are reported 
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to exist, while Tirimt abounds in large collections of manus- 
cripts as well in tlie l ibraries of great nobles as in the hum ole 
abodes of the Pandits. A systematic survey should be organized 
and thorough see roll for these manuscripts carried out her ore 
priceless treasures are destroyed by the ravages of time® 

We rejoice to think, however, that in the domain of Moslem 
learning, at any rate, the task of preservation of manuscripts has 
already been taken welt in hand by the far-sighted wisdom and 
munificent liberality of a private citizen, my revered mead tne 
late Mr. Khuda Buksh, whose life-long passion was to acquire 
and store all varieties of manuscripts with tact and vigilance 
regardless of considerations of health or money. 1 can still recall 
the thrill of pleasure 1 felt on the occasion of my first visit years 
ago to the Khuda Buksk Library, where you find enshrine 1 
a unique and invaluable collection of materials sufficient to occupy 
many generations of workers. On the life of the Prophet, you 
have Zad-ul-Ma'ad of ibn Qyyam a priceless gem, nowhere 
else to be found. On Hadith, the library possesses a unique 
collection. No lees striking is its historical collection ; to mention 
a few, you have the fatuous history of Zahabi, the works of Ibn 
Asaklr, Subki Ibn Karin, Semani, Yaqut, What a splendid 
catalogue : each a scholars joy, a collector's pride, have you not 
abundance of Light ? Only, alas, if yO u would follow light. In 
Law, too, the Library can win an easy first. It is the proud 
possessor of Ibn Hazing work on Jurisprudence, a work of 
which no other copy exists elsewhere. Equally conspicuous 
is the collection in science. Nor is the collection of medical 
works ' less distinguished, Zahravis* work on' Surgery if pub- 
lished would, doubtless, rob Europe of many of its boasted 
Inventions of surgical instruments. All this is delightful to 
hear. It sends a thrill of joy in us, the residents of Vatna, 
you will. say. But could you not suggest some lines of study f 
If you were to ask me this question it would be a legitimate and 
pertinent question. Yes, I have suggestions to offer to you. xii 
this'oomiection, 'the first thing that comes to my mlml Is the 

pre-Islamite Arabia. Oausskm de .Percevel and ’Wellhausen hme 
1 , 1 Res L 
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done a groat deal to lift the veil but I venture t) maintain that 
they have not said the last word, much less have they fully 
exploited the field. It is still, if I may say so, a virgin soil. 
Could you not bestow your attention on this? But a still 
more fascinating subject is the u Social condition under the 
Caliphate Here there is no lack ] of guides* Apart from the 
poets Farazdaq* Jarir, Abu Nawas and others of lesser note we 
have the stupendous Kitabul Aghani, a veritable mine of infor- 
mation. It is the monumental work of Abul Faruj-ul-lsphani 
and can be most usefully utilized for a portrait of the social 
and political conditions under the Caliphate. 

Take another subject equally moving, the influence of 
Byzantine Law and Theology on Islam. Nor shall I omit 
one subject which has always attracted me — the history of 
Muslim polities and Muslim administration. Flugcl first dealt 
with this subject, so far as I am aware, but since then it has lain 
neglected. Only recently Professor Mez has thro wn a flood of 
new light on it, bat neither Fiugei nor Mez is accessible to 
those that know not German. Disciples of Plato and Aristotle, 
the Muslim thinkers were the forerunners of Hobbes and Locke 
and other European publicists of later times. Witness the 
worts of Mawardi and Xbn Jam'a ; I am not forgetting AI-Farabz 
but he belongs to an older generation. I shall not dwell further 
on the monumental collection in the Khuda Buksh Library ts 
a mine of information and store-house of learning. In every 
branch of Islamic study rich, I should say, unique is its 
collection. Could you not, then, make this Library the scat anti 
centre of Islamic research ? How tempting is the field ; how 
full of promise is the pursuit ; in literature, in history, in law, 
in seience, in medicine — in all branches rich is your treasure, 
calling for the seeker to come, to unlock it, to distribute it 
broadcast, : V. V y ' : 

I trust you will not misunderstand my insistence on your 
co-operation to promote Islamic learning by all means legiti- 
mate in your power. Consider for a moment the magnificent 
achievement of the British and the Continental Universities in 
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this direction* I am not here to institute a comparison between 
the two systems of research much less to pronounce an opinion 
upon their respective merits. The outstanding fact remains that 
they have explored every corner of the domain of bnowledgCj 
they have all delved and delved deep. There is not a single 
subject in which they have not been pioneers, and I feel amazed 
at their stupendous output. Gooelris “ History and the 
Historians 33 will bring home to you the debt which history 
owes to them, and I confess that the recent publication of 
Pfanmuller’s “ Handbook of Islamic Literature 33 has revealed 
to me the enormous extent of the work done by European 
scholars in Islamic subjects. Consider, again, what invaluable 
service has been rendered by Guidi to Islamic scholarship by 
the publication of his Index • we have only to turn to his 
pages to get at a glance all the references to any subject which 
interests us or which we wish to investigate. But while we are 
sincerely grateful to European scholars for the light they have 
shed, for the results that have followed their labours as 
researchers, must we never seek or strive ? Must we ever yield the 
lead and hand over the glory to them ? Must we never emulate 
them, but ever content ourselves with exclamations of admira- 
tion,— how glorious their find, how rapid their extension of 
the frontier, how all-embracing their additions to the store of 
knowledge ! Let me ask, in no unfriendly spirit, what people 
can ever hope to enjoy self-respect in this world who are 
heedless of their past, apathetic to their traditions, indifferent 
to their own culture. Moslems at one time held aloft the 
torch of learning. Bid they not collect, translate, study and 
elucidate the works of Greeks, Persians and Hindus ? Does not 
their historian, Masudi, speak with exulting pride of their 
passion for studies and their devotion to letters? They need 
surely no other example but their own to urge them on to their 
sacred but alas ! forsaken duty. 

I have made but a slight survey of the work accomplished 
and have but roughly indicated the task that lies ahead of you* 
Por your success, you require a constant supply of trained and 
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devoted 'workers. Yon have now a Uni versify of your own. 
I wish it God-speed, ‘Work in eon junction with your University, 
develop Post-graduate study and' research, and make -it, the 
training ground of the younger' general ion who will carry on 
the torch of light when the scholars of the present shall have 
.passed away* For the efficient discharge of your duties, you 
require further a steady and an adequate supply of funds. 
You need not despair, so long as His Excellency continues to 
take a real interest in your work as your Patron and President. 
We in Bengal have an unfading recollection of what his support 
of a measure or of an institution meant or signified. I You have 
‘enlightened and vigilant Ministers who are determined that 
your Province shall not lag behind in the race. You have 
many a self-respecting Councillor who, whatever their political 
opinions, cannot fail to appreciate the importance of a just 
recognition of our civilized past, Surely, they will generously 
and warmly support the cause of research. What scope; 
what possibilities? Workers* — surely they will come, if the 
people need them and the keepers of the public purse encourgo 
them* 

Cardinal Newman constantly warned against treating learn- 
ing* as a marketable commodity, and that warning may not he 
out of place in these days of rushing democracy and devastating 
socialism. Learning is its own reward, and no people can thrive 
or survive the wreck of time who love not, cherish not, treasure 
not learning. Let us give ourselves and set ourselves to do our 
duty for duty, and sacred duty it is to study our past, to unearth 
our treasures, to shed light all around us, and to hand down oar 
heritage richer and greater than it came to us. 


II* — The Annual Meeting'*' 

Review of the year’s work (1923). By the Hon’ble Mr. If. 
BfcPh.©rs®n s , Vice-President of the Society, made at the 
Annual Meeting held on the 15th March IBM. 

louit Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen* 

1 have been asked to give the Society at this annual meeting 
a brief review of the work of the year, I do not feel myself 
well qualified for the task, being rather a man of business than 
a scholar, but I will try to do my best with the materials that are 
available to me. 1 think 1 can begin by congratulating the 
Society on the conclusion of a very fruitful and profitable year. 
In so far as the executive business of the Society is concerned, 
this happy result is due to the keenness of our Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. Horne, and our Honorary Treasurer, Mr. Duke, 
who have given freely of their time and labour to the affairs of 
the Society. The Council lias met frequently and his got 
through a large amount of work and the Honorary Treasurer is 
to be congratulated on the soundness of the Society's financial 
position. The Society also owes a great debt of thanks to 
Mr. Jayaswal who, as Editor of the Journal, with the assistance* 
of the Editorial Committee has got through an enormous amount 
of work since the last annual meeting. It is no light task to 
edit nearly 1,000 pages of a learned journal like ours' and 
Mr. Jayaswal has applied himself to the work with a devotion 
that merits the highest praise. la this connection also the 
gratitude of the Society is due to Mr, Mackenzie, Superin- 
tendent of the Government Press, who has given the Editor all 
possible assistance in his work. Last March, when the new 
executive assumed office, the Journal was four issues in, arrears 
and monitors were beginning i) complain of its uon-rec fiph 
hi the kmt iwJvw monilw all the arrears of the year 1923 have 
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been cleared off, while for 1923 all four issues have been brought 
out. In reviewing the work of the Journal, I will deal first 
with the year 1923, reserving for the second part of my account 
the double issue of 1922 in which the first portion of the 
Buchanan Journal has been published. 

The March Journal of 1623 reproduces two addresses which 
were delivered at the last annual meeting of the Society. The 
first is an illustrated account of the Nalanda Excavations by 
Mr, J. A. Page, who is in charge of this work as Superintendent 
of the Central Circle of the Archeological Survey. Mr. Page 
has described succinctly the results of some seven years of 
patient ami fruitful work. The work, I understand, was under- 
taken at the instance of the Iioyal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, who along with the Archaeological Depart- 
ment must he congratulated on the result of their labours in 
bringing to light for the first time complete p>!ans of the 
monastic colleges and brick buildings of the Buddhist period. 
In the course of the excavations some fine pieces of ancient 
sculpture were found, and also a notable inscription of Devapnla- 
deva, the third sovereign of the Pala dynasty of Bengal, dating 
back to the ninth century. The remains themselves go back to 
the sixth century of the Christian era. 

The second article reproduces the popular and interesting 
address which Mr. Manuk gave us on the subject of Indian 
Paintings of the Moghul period. Members will still remember 
the beautiful specimens from his unique collection with which 
he illustrated that lecture. Unfortunately they could net be 
reproduced in the Journal. 

In the next article Mr, JayaEwal carries the subject of 
painting back to the Hindu times anil makes us acquainted for 
the first time with the canons of Hindu painting from original 
Sanskrit texts. 'CC- ■/ '■ h ; \ ; 

Sanskrit lexicography is a subject which has attracted much 
attention from continental scholars, and Professor Slmnvi of the 
Patna College lias reviewed the. subject in an interesting pajer 
which brings us op to the dearie Prib-icfc: 1 , when the ur t 
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comprehensive of the more recent Sanskrit lexicons, the 
Vachaspatya was composed. 

On Buddhist Iconography Mr, Vinayatosh Bhafciaolmrjya 
contributes two papers, one of which deals with the identification 
of one of the sculptures found at the Nalanda excavations. 

Dr. Banerj i Sastri, Professor of Sanskrit at the Muzaffarpur 
College, has given us an interesting paper on the dramatist 
Bhasa who has attracted the keen attention of European scholars, 
lie has made a comprehensive and critical analysis of the 
evidence relating to the date of this author and concludes by 
placing him about the second-third century a. b, In a second 
paper Dr, Banerji Sastri has contributed a critical "study of 
Bhasa/s Mag.ulhi or rather of the Magadhi of the Sanskrit 
drama in general. 

The Journal has made an attempt in the present year to 
sustain the high position with regard to epigraphy, which it had 
attained in past years. The Jogimara Cave Inscription which 
comes from Surguja, an Indian State bordering on our frontier, 
is one of the mo-t ancient philological records of India* It is in 
Magadhi, the language of Bihar, German scholars were the 
first to deal with the inscription, but a near interpretation has 
lately been given by Mr. Jayaswal, and Dr. Banerji Sastri carries 
the topic further along the sanu lines, laying special stress oa 
the philological side. A fine photographic reproduction of the 
inscription, which, it is hoped, will prove useful to scholars, has 
been published in the Journal. 

A small inscription of the time of King Nanyadeva of 
MUltila has been brought to light and published by Mr. Jayaswal 
This is the first record of this remarkable king whose history is 
discussed in detail* • ^ 

In his paper on the Harappa Seals, Rai Bahadur Bishun. 
Swamp has continued his interesting study of the antiquity of 
writing in India. 

Professor J adunath Sarkar has given us a valuable paper on 
thfc - last campaign of Aurangzeh, which is marked by his 
customary painstaking and faithful research, 
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On the chronology of the Ganga kings of Kalinga Mr. lam 
Das of Gan jam has put forward a new view which deserves 
consideration by students of Indian chronology. 

Harshavardhana, the Emperor, who was' the host of the 
Chinese traveller, Yuan CJhuang, in. the seventh cent my, lias pro- 
voked fresh interest of Jate j and Dr. R. 0. MaaurniLr's article 
in our Journal, coming as it does after the monograph by 
Mr. Panikkar-j maintains that interest. 

Mr. D. N. Sen explains the Buddhist attitude on Nirvana 
and tries to establish that the European interpretation of the 
term has not boon wholly adequate. 

Era Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy continues his researches 
amongst the aboriginal tribes and has given us a paper on 
exorcisms as practised in Chota Nagpur, as well as a study of 
the Sanskritic element in the Miinda language. 

Khan Bahadur Surfarai Hussain Khun completes the tranv* 
Mi on of the Persian history ' by Maharaja Kalyan Singh of 
Patna, a contemporary of Clive. 

Mr. Shibnath I3asu, Professor of History in the Muznflarpur 
College, has contributed an interesting article on Slavery in the 
dabtkas and I must lastly notice the notable contribution <>f 
Makainahopadhyaya Hara prasad Sha-tri on the chronology of 
I he S/uikbya literature and his. interesting estimate of its relation 
lu Ucjulhhiu mid *1 Bui on, which should be of permanent value. 

I have felt myself :\h no db vdv.u Iw ; 1 um.king this 
review nil the ] ages of the J mnail for 19?0, an the last I we 
numbers have just left the printer's hands and I trust I will lie 
pardoned if there are any mistakes or omissions in my account of 
the year's contributions. 

1 turn now to the second portion of the work of I ho past year, 
which has had very great personal interest for myself, and 1 hope 
I may ho pardoned If I linger for a few minutes on the subject* 
I refer to the publication of the Buulmnan Journals, of which 
the first instalment, that relating to the districts of Pat mi ami 
Gaya, \va* comply. I urby in y ph mb f Uma hit h,m 

appeared nominally as Parts lit and IV of the Society's Journal 
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for 1922, tints filling up a gap of two numbers which were in 
arrears. The editorial work was undertaken by our late Vice- 
Chancellor, Mr* Jackson, who has explained in a valuable intro- 
ductory note the methods of work of Dr. Francis Buchanan, and 
the relation which his Journals bear to his district reports, as 
well as the mutilation to which the latter were subjected when 
they were reproduced by Montgomery Martin in 1888 in the 
three-volume publication called f€ Eastern India He has 
also referred to the fact that Sir David Praia has promised to 
contribute to our Journal an aeeonnt of the life of Dr. Francis 
Buchanan which will bring up to date the memoir which he 
published^on the same subject in 1905* 

The life of Dr. Francis Buchanan must always possess very 
peculiar interest for the inhabitants of Bihar and Orissa and for 
the members of our ( Research Society, for he was the great 
pioneer of research within this province. It is a matter of great 
personal interest to me that his work is now receiving the atten- 
tion which it has lately deceived, and will, I hope, continue to 
■receive, till it has been made fully available to the public, because 
I can claim to have contributed in some small degree at least 
towards this result. My attention was first drawn to BuehanarFs 
umk when I was Settlement Officer of the Santal Parganas and 
was endeavouring to obtain information regarding the early 
history of the larger estates in that district, and the ancient 
movements of tribes anti castes which had resulted in the present 
distribution of the population. I found references to “ Eastern 
India 55 and to the Buchanan Manuscripts in that fascinating 
work, the “Aqnals of Rural Bengal 5 " and in a very interesting 
.little book written by Mr, W. B> Oldham (a former Commis- 
sioner of B.hagalp.ar), called “ Some Historical and Ethnical 
Aspects of Buvdwan 99 9 which in spite of its title dealt plainly 
with the estate and tribal histories of Bhagalpur and the Santal 
Parganas. 

Dr. Francis Buchanan, as every member of this Society must 
know, was a member of the Indian Medical Service and 
a former Supenntoadmfc of the HorFble Company’s Botanic 
4 1 Res, 
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garden in Calcutta. In 1807 a survey ol tiro territories subject 
to the immediate authority of tire Presidency of Fort William 
was ordered by the Court of Directors and Dr. Buchanan was 
selected by the Governor General to carry out the work. The 
subjects of enquiry were most multifarious. The declared 
objects were to collect information upon the general topo- 
graphy of each district ; the condition of the inhabitants, their 
religious customs, the natural productions of the country, 
fisheries, forests, mines and quarries ; the state of agriculture, 
the condition of landed property and tenures ; the progress 
made in the arts and in manufactures ; the operations of 
commerce, and every particular that can be regarded as 
forming an element in the prosperity or depression of the 
people. A better selection than Dr. Buchanan for the work of 
this enquiry could not have been made. Ho brought to the 
task a mind that was marvellously equipped for the topographical, 
ethnical and historical investigations covered by tho survey. 
Thejsurvey was prosecuted with vigour for seven years and 
was not abandoned till £80,000 bad been expended on it. The 
original manuscripts of Dr. Buchanan were transmitted to 
the Court of Directors in England in 1'10 and remained 
stored amongst the official records of the Court till IS 88, when 
Mr, Montgomery Martin was permitted to inspect thorn with 
a view to selection from them for publication. Montgomery 
Martin’s selections were published under the title “ Thu History, 
Antiquities, Topography and Statistics of Eastern India In 
performing the task of selection from the Buchanan manuscripts, 
Montgomery Martin, who was chiefly interested in the moral, 
political and commercial aspects of the survey, cut out a great 
mass of • matter which he considered to be irrelevant to the 
present position of affairs in the East. In reading those 
portions of i! Eastern India ” which recorded the results of 
Buchanan’s tours in the Santal Parganas, I was constantly 
brought up against irritating footnotes which disclosed that 
certain passages in the original manuscripts had been omitted 
from “ Eastern India ” because of their volummousness or want 
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o! interest. In 1904-05 I took advantage of my first long 
furlough to make an examination of the original manuscripts, 
which are still lodged in the India Office, with special 
reference to the old Bhagalpur district. I found that the 
material omitted from “ Eastern India " was most valuable for 
my purposes. The largest of the omitted passages dealt with 
estates and with tribal traditions and caste customs, all matters 
which are of the most intense interest to the historical student 
and to the ethnologist. And their omission, I found inciden- 
tally, had done much injustice to Buchanan's reputation as an 
observer. I spent many hours at the India Office in copying 
out the more interesting of the omitted passages. Those which 
related to the history of old estates and families I reproduced 
in my Settlement Report on the Santal Farganas and I believe 
that some of them have since proved of interest to the Courts. 
Buchanan's observations on the customs and habits of the tribes 
and castes with which he met in the course of his travels I 
embodied in a small note which I published in 1908, entitled 
“ The Aboriginal Races of the Santal Parganas"* In the last 
paragraph of this I put forward the following plea for 
a reprint of the Buchanan manuscripts : 

u In conclusion I would urge upon Government the necessity 
that appears to exist for the publication in extemo of the 
Buchanan manuscripts. Montgomery Martin's ‘Eastern 
India ' is, I believe, out of print. The extracts which I have 
given from the Bhagalpur portion of the manuscripts show 
how much valuable material has been lost to the world by the 
condensation to which Montgomery Martin subjected Buchanan's 
observations on that district, 1 have no doubt that similar 
information of equal value regarding the landed history, tribal 
traditions, and social custom of other districts might be brought 
to light by detailed examination of the rest of the manuscripts, 
'When one considers the amount of money, time and labour 
that was expended on the original survey, one cannot but regret 
that, so much of the fruits of all this expenditure has Iain 
for a hundred years buried and forgotten amongst the retordfi 
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of llie India Office, When one further considers the amount* of 
ephemeral literature that is annually published in India at the 
expense of Government, it is surely a sal anomaly that this 
precious storehouse of Information should he treated with neglect* 
if there cannot be a full reprint of the manuscripts, I would 
suggest that there be at least a publication of the portions 
omitted from e Eastern India * with an indication of the place 
they should occupy in that book/* 

As Director of Land Records in Bengal I was able to enlist 
in this matter the sympathy of the local Government who 
addressed the Government of India on the subject in 1908. I 
also sent copies of ray note to various o dicers and friends who 
were likely to be interested. They included Sir Herbert Rkley, 
Sir George Grierson, Sir Edward Gait and Mr. C. A. Oldham, 
who "were all appreciably in their replies and strongly sup- 
ported my appeal for the entire republication of Buchanan's 
Reports. 

The flrstfriiits of the appeal was an attempt to collate for 
publication the ethnographic material in the Reports. This 
work was entrusted to Mr. T. C. Ilodson of the Mile End 
College, London, but was interrupted by the outbreak of the 
war in 1914, when Mr, Hudson ’went to France on war service. 
Meanwhile Mr, Jackson had got to work on the Buchanan 
Journals, as distinct from the Reports, and brought their 
importance to the notice of the Government of Bihar and Oriem 
In May 1914. It was the year in which the Bihar and Orksi 
Research Society was founded, and Sir Edward Gait took up eon, 
amove a suggestion that the Journals should be published under 
the auspices of the Society. The local Government addressed 
the Government of India as follows in October 1915 : 

<<r The local Government have {recently had before them 
a suggestion that the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, which 
was founded last year, should undertake the publication of thoso 
portions of Buchanan's Journals which relate to Bihar and 
Orissa, while Professor Jackson lias expressed his willingness 
to seo them through the press ami to add a series of ulilorul 
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notes based on Information collected by himself and other persons 
Interested. The four Journals relating to this province would 
be published in separate volumes, each of which would be about 
the size of the new series of district gazetteers. The Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council is strongly in favour of this proposal and 
Is willing to assist the Society by making a grant for the purpose. 
The work on which Mr. Hodson is engaged embraces only one 
of the subjects dealt with in Dr, Buchanan's elaborate manus- 
cripts and it cannot in any way take the place of the complete 
republication now contemplated." 

This resulted in a reference to Mr. Hodson who strongly 
supported the proposed publication of the Journals but suggest- 
ed that the publication should include, in addition, extracts from 
the Reports on selected topics of scientific, ethnological or 
general interest. It was, however, eventually decided that the 
Journals should be published by themselves with such editorial 
notes as Mr. Jackson might be able to contribute. 

This brings my account of the matter up to the point we have 
now reached. The Patna-Gaya Journal has been published with 
Mr. Jackson’s interesting introduction and notes, together with 
an account of the city of Patna, which has been taken from 
Buchanan's Report on the district* Mr. Jackson, who is now 
on leave, has offered to take up next the Bhagalpur Journal 
which covers the districts of Bhagalpur, Monghyr and the 
Santa! Parganas, working on the same lines as he has followed 
in the case of the Patna-Gaya volume, and his ofier has been 
gratefully accepted by the Society. He has been in communi- 
cation at home with Mr, C. A. Oldham, who is greatly interest- 
ed in the work on account of his long connection with the 
Patna Division, and we have just written to enquire whether 
Mr. Oldham will undertake the editorship of the Shahabad 
Journal. If, as we hope, he agrees to take up this work, we shall 
soon be on our way to having the publication of the J ournak 
completed. 

There will still remain, however, the more formidable work 
of publishing a complete edition of the Reports and this, m 
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a work, which, 1 think, our Research Society should advocate 
with all the influence at its command. 

When the Government of Bengal in 188*1 initiated the en- 
quiries ■which have given us Sir Herbert Risiey's well known book 
u The Tribes and Castes of Bengal/* 7 the Lieutenant-Governor 
wrote: u The late Census (1872) shows how rapidly the old 
aboriginal faiths are being effaced and what progress is being 
made in the absorption of the primitive races in the great 
system of Hinduism, At the same time the opening of 
communications, the increase in the facilities for travel, and the 
spread of education are tending to obliterate the landmarks of 
the Hindu faith, to slacken the bonds of caste and to provide 
occupations unknown to the ancient polity. There is nothing 
to be gained and much to be lost by postponing this important 
work. If it is not undertaken now, a mass of information of 
unsurpassed interest will be lost to the world/ 7 Dr. Buchanan 
made his enquiries 75 years before these words were written and 
thus obtained an inestimable advantage over later observers, 
which no one who has perused his manuscripts can fail to 
appreciate. I think that we, officers and members of the 
Research Society, should not rest satisfied till we have placed at 
the disposal of the public this great storehouse of: information 
regarding the early life and history of the province* It is 
a task in which we may confidently hope that we ' shall 
always obtain the sympathetic help and support of the local 
Government, as welt as the devoted assistance ol many retired 
■officers who still retain a warm interest in their old province* 



III.— The Hilsa Statue Inscription ©f the 
Thirty-fifth Year of Devapala. 

By Surendranatli Majumdar Bastrl s M.A., P.R.S, 

Its discovery® 

Rai Bahadur Chuni Lai Rai, Deputy Commissioner of Excise, 
Bihar and Orissa, and I were deputed, as Presiding officers in 
connection with the recent election of M.L.C/s, to the police 
station at Hilsa in the district of Patna. Hilsa is a station on 
the Futwa-Islampur Light Railway. Its distance from the 
Patna Junction station Is 24 miles and 15 miles from Nalanda. 
We reached the place on the 2Sth November 1923. The 
Rai Bahadur who had visited the place formerly in connection 
with his official duty informed me of the existence of a few old 
statues in a local temple of Siva, So we went to inspect the 
shrine situated at a distance of a mile approximately to the east 
of the police-station. When we reached the shrine the Pujdn 
(priest) was not there ; but as the shrine was not locked up, we 
inspected the statues inside and outside the temple and in the 
result we discovered this statue lying outside the temple. The 
Rai Bahadur informed me that he had not noticed it when he 
visited the place last. As the statue fwas an inscribed one, 
we felt a keen desire to procure it. But the Pujdn was not 
present there $ so we had to return to the Inspection Bungalow. 
Though we were very busy foi the next two days on account of 
our duties as Presiding officers, we did not forget to enquire 
about £iva Bharatf, the Pujan, and In the morning of the 1st 
December we approached him and asked him to sell this statue 
and another. Though he raised some objection at first, he 
agreed very generously to hand them over to us, but refused to 
accept any price ; for he did not wish to sell divine images. So 
each one of us paid him a rupee as an offering to the presiding 




deity of his temple. Thus we secured the two statues I .took 
this statue as my share and the other (a statue of Lord Buddha 
riding his horse Kanthaka to leave for good his father’s house) 
fell to the lot of the Itai Bahadur. 

As to its find-spot, Siva Bharatl Informed us that it waf> 
discovered somewhere in the village of Ililsfi under the ground 
and those who found this divine image thought it proper to keep 
it in the local temple, and thus it came to his possession probably \\ 

a year or so before. : 

Description of the Statu©* py/l 

It is a fine Buddhist statue of Tara. The highest length, 
width and thickness of the stone are approximately 1 5, 9 and 
3£ Inches, respectively. It is rather a fine piece, artistically 
carved in blackstone, the familiar material of itlie Pula period- 
The face and breast have been slightly broken# Further 
description is unnecessary; for the accompanying plate gives 
a good idea of it. 1 am indebted to Professor Mukherjee of the 
Physics Department, Patna College, and to his assistants for 
photographing it. The inscribed letters were filled up with 
chalk-powder and gum just before taking the photo an] so they 
appear very clear in the plate. 

It is Inscribed in three places# (1) Two lines are inscribed 
over the top of the stone# Inscription in this place is very rare 
and neither the Itai Bahadur nor I saw it. And it would have 
remained unnoticed had not my attention been drawn to it hy 
my son, a boy of less than tea years, whose meddles mum k* 
ha«, now for the first time, produced something good. This # * 

inscription is important; for it gives the name of the deity md 
as such ia to be compared to the inscribed labels of the llhamt 
Stupa. (2) The second inscription in two lines written with* * 
the leaves of the lotus-scat of the deity gives the m mil Buddhist 1 '* 

creed ye Mama, etc. (3) The third inscription in three Hues k ; 

on the pedestal ; i 

Palaeography and Orthography* 

The character belongs to what Dr. JBiihler named m Urn ' 

third variety of the Acute-angled Alphabet of Eastern India, 
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Hilsa Image of Tara of the year 35 of the reign of King Deva-Pala. 
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It is older than Proto-Bengali and is identical with that of the 
Ghoshrawan inscription of the same king edited bj Dr. Kielhom 
(Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVII, pages 307—812), So it is 
needless to comment on its palaeography. As for orthography, 
the sculpto* was rather careless, He had dropped letters, 
contused % if and ^ and had made various other mistakes t 
I have noticed all of them in my notes. 

The language of the inscription is incorrect Sanskrit. S'dkga 
occurs in its Prakrit form. 

Text of the inscription edited from the original stone* 
Inscription L 

(Line 1.) # (1) riT^ # cTT^ ^ [?II (2)]^ 

(Line 2.) 5^T [l|] 

Inscription II. 

(Line 1.) % 'SJwIt tgifW % 

f?t (3) aj-pran^r 

(Line 2.) [ll] 


(Line 1.) 


Inscription III. 

aft 0) (6) ^rf^ararit^T 





«8R— (6) <1*— 

(Line 2.) (7) WW? W7 (8) 

(9) -gpj (10) ?rf ^i^t— ( ii) mm* 

f ■ —(i2) fell? (13) wm mm 

(Line 3.) (16) arm (16) tfif tf 

(1) Written with a symbol. The third and fourth Oms can 
also be read aa in. Then the text runs thus : — 

aif *? fTl^g e!% (= Om. Protect ; protect.) 

& ' 1 J& 
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(2) This m has been dropped, 

(8) and fsf occur in the original stone* But they are not 
visible in the plate. 

(4) Written with a symbol* 

M was dropped and it has then been inserted below the 
line. 

(6) ipf is the Pali form for Wjm 

(7) The was originally dropped and then it has been 

written below ^ 1 The letters look like the ligature 
; but they are to be read as I 

^8) ^ looks like W in the plate. But the original shows it 
to be Its left side has been partly worn out, 

(9) Bead "Pf for ?f I 

(10) Insert an anusward and read for *3T. 

(11) 'ft is written below the line, 

(12) Read ® for ^ l 

(13) Read | 

(14) Only a faint line showing the existence of a syllable 

occurs. 

(15) Read *Tlf: for TH? 1 

(1 6 ) Read I 

Translation. 

•■ i Inscription 1. 

Om. Offering [to thee 0] Tara. Om Tara. Om Tara, 

“ Of those things (conditions) which spring from a oatuse, 
The cause has been told by Tathagata; 

And their suppression likewise 
The great S'ramana has revealed.” 

(Kern's Manual of Buddhism, p. 25,) 
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Inscription 3, 

Om. In the' year 35. During the prosperous reign of His 
JMajesty the illustrious Deva Pala. The learned (and) illustrious 1 
Mafijusrideva of the illustrious great con vent of Nalanda. This 
(is) the religious gift of Gangadhara, a great lay devotee of 
sakka (Buddha) J Whatever merit (there he) in it, let it he for 
the attainment of the supreme knowledge by all creatures having 
in their front rank the acharya (guru), mother and father. 

‘The Object ©1 the Inscription. . 

Its object was to record the installation of this statue by 
one Gangadhara who seems to be a disciple of a learned scholar 
(^C^lgcf) named Manjusrideva connected with the Great 
Buddhist College at Nalanda. 

Its Bate* 

It is dated in the 35th regnal year of Deva Plla. It is 
known to every student of History that Deva Pala, the son of 
Dbarmapala and grandson of Gopala I, the founder of the Pala 
dynasty, flourished in the ninth century a.d. So this statue is 
more than a thousand years old. 

Its Importance. 

(1) The latest recorded regnal year for Deva Pala was 33 as 
supplied by his Monghyr Grant edited by Dr. Kielhorn (Indian 
Antiquary, VoL XXI, page 253), Hence this new record 
extends his reign for two years more. 8 

(2) It Is the earliest Buddhist statue of the Pala period. 
We know of no statue, belonging to the reign of Gopala I, 
the first king of the family. The only statue belonging to the 
reign of Dharmapala, the second king of this family, is the 
JBodh Gaya statue of the Hindu deity, Mahadeva (Journal 
and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Series, 

1 |§J stands for Sihaviru^'Bn, 

2 Ete&d Maihe** in tlie (holding) belonging to (MavJu-srZ, abbot).— E d. 

8 But we have already got the Nalanda Date of the year #8. See Annual 
Repo rfc, A. C* t\, 102041, p. 37.-J&. . ; ' y/-,V 4/ - 
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VoL TV, pages 101*102). As for tbe reign of Deva Pala* the 
third king, no statue, Hindu or Buddhist; has been discovered 
before, 

(8) It mentions Nalnnda and its famous Buddhist convent. 

(4) It mentions a learned scholar Manjusrideva whose date 
is thus made clear. 

Different eminent Buddhist writers of this name have 
been mentioned in the Tibetan Encyclopedia, Mr, Cordier's 
catalogue of Tibetan MSS. in the National Library of Paris 
mentions a Nepalese Manjusri, an Indian Upadhyaya 
(teacher) of the same name* a Manju&rl-kirti, a Manjusrit-* 
kuraara, a Man jus ri-ghosha, a M&njusri-jnana, a Manjusri-bhadra, 
a Manjugri-mitra, a Manjusrl-varman and a Manju&I-sattva. 
I propose to identity the Manjusri of our inscription with the 
Indian Upadhyaya Manjusri (the translator of Sambafa-man dale* 
payika and Nilam baradh aravaj rapan i y akiJia-mahatudravaj rd g?u~ 
j ihvatantravritti ) , for our inscription does not add kirti; kumara, 
etc., to his name. 


IV.— Contributions to the History of 
Mithila. 

(Contfoued from amt© Vol. IX. pt 810.) 

By K. P. Jayaswal,- M.A* 

Ill— Benares-and-MIthila. 

The Immediate predecessors of Nanyadeva in the government 

of Mithila were the Kaiacitnrl 

MitMla Iwforo princes of C h e d I or Dahala with their 
capital at Tripun, modem Tever* in the 
district of Jabalpur (Central Provinces). The greatest king of 
this dynasty was Gangeyadeva, called Y ikram&ditya 
on account of his success. 1 E ven the record of a rival, the Chan« 
dela king, describes him as the ‘universal conqueror \ 2 

The imperial prestige 3 of the throne ofKanyakubj a 
(Kanauj) was shaken when Bajyapala the reigning king 
made no serious attempt to fight Mahmud in December, 1018 
A.c. His submission enraged his neighbours and allies who 
felt that the emperor had betrayed the national cause ; a 
confederacy under the leadership of a Chandel prince attacked 
Kanauj and killed Rajyapala in punishment in the spring or 
summer of 1Q19. 3 It seems that Gangeyadeva took part in 
it, as the Kalachuri-Chandra is described as sitting 
respectfully along with King B ho ja (of Dhara) near the couch 

^Pronounced as TSaun in the time of Gangeya as recorded by the contemporary 
Albertmi (1*202). 

1 I Jaba! P llr copperplate of Yabh-Karps 
1. L, II* 3, and almost all other records of the dynasty have it* 

3 wfar fsrafaas: 

I inscription, E. 1, 1. 222. 

* V. Smith, E.B.I. (1908), 8S0, 854. 
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of Vidyadhara Chandella i€ that master of the aft of war ” after 
the destruction of the king of Kanyakubja. 1 Gangeyadeva 
who had inherited a kingdom including Baghelkhand, evidently 
annexed Allahabad and Benares out of the Kanyakubja provinces, 
and conquered territories northwards of Benares up to Mithila 
where within a few months of Rajyapala^s death he is found 
ruling. At Allahabad Gangeyadeva fixed his residence where 
ultimately he died (104-0) 2 . The conquest and the rule of 
Mithila by Gangeyadeva is known from the colophon of 
a manuscript cf the Bamayana at present in the state library 
of Nepal. This was written in Tirhut by a Nepalese Kayastha 
Pandit in Ashadha Samvafc 1076 = June, 10T9/* 1 

qjjhf *n#“ ^-5g3zr-*jT?f 

«TR2RT(^<r (sRTq^r) 3 trfijgcT.sft ?£* H}ttf?RT 

sNffe***, * 

1 E - L l - 223 i 

$7«fNps<r wst i Tke datc of 

the contemporaries leaves no doubt fchafe the Kulaeliur i* Chandra was Gungeyo. 
Dr. Hnltzsch is wrong in suggesting Kokalla. (K.l. I. 219) 

3 See Karna’s grants, e.g. in 3SU* II. 297 5 Triloehanapala successor of MajjapiUa 
laad still territory in 1027 4 near Prayaga % See Jhnsi plate l.A. XVIII. 33, 34. 
Evidently he is kept out of Allahabad itself owing to Gangeyadeva. 

The Hawaii inscription of Gangeyadeva incised in Km A.C. attests the Chedi 
rule near Allahabad (Cunningham, A. S. R., XXI, 113). In coming to Mithila 
from Tripim the route lay through Bewail, Mirzapur (Belkharand Akraam) mid 
Benares. 

8 Added in a different hand. 

* Ashadha, V. 4*, 1076 Vik.~24* June, 1019 according to D. B* Swamlkanmi 

HIM ,N ; ■■■ 

8 The manuscript was discovered by M/M. Hmprfta&d Shaatri, Kept 
Catalogue, page 34, commented on by Dr. KtmcUU, JJL&B., 1903, 18. [L&vi 
Kep&l, II. 202, in his speculation on the olophor. Is misdirected,] 
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cr In Sam vat 1076 ashadha bad! 4, Gopaii sonof Panel it a 
Srikara [Kayastha] belonging to the country of Nepal living- 
in Anandapataka (in the subdivision ofj Bhanclm wrote tins 
(manuscript) in the auspicious victorious reign in Tirabhukti 
ruled over by the illustrious Gan gey adeva Maharaja- 
d h ir a j a of virtuous presence, of the Lunal dynasty, who has 
planted his banner in Gauda . 99 

Tirabhukti was conquered from the king of Gauda (Bengal) 1 ' 
hence the reference who has planted his banner in Gauda. " 

His son Karn adeva extended his power further east; 
he made Vanga and Kalin ga- tributary to himself. At Benares 
he built a most magnificent temple which was called Kama's 
Meru, it was hexagonal, twelve stories, with variegated 
windows and four entrances. 2 Benares became really a second 
capital of the Chedi monarchy. King Uday&ditya of Malava in 
his inscription, as noted above, says that Kama with his allies, 
the Kamatas, had swept over the earth like a mighty sea. His 
conqnests were many and extensive. Tie aspired to establish an 
all-India Empire with his seat at Benares. Towards the latter por- 
tion of his life he suffered defeats. But his sway over Benares 3 
and Mithila remained unshaken. He made friends with the Bengal 

It seems that Gangeya in keeping a permanent hold on the territory to the 
north of Benares was helped by the existence in the Gorakhpur District (the 
Suraya-para) of a cadet branch of the ICalaclmri family. Vyisa was 
crowned in 1031, he. in the time of Gangeya. Vyasa’s son Sodhadeva was 
ruling in 1077. The earlier princes of the family had taken part in the wars 
an the time of King Bhoja. E .1. YII. 85. 
i P. B., 74 

3 K.I* II. 6 n. Mr, B. D, Banerji tells me that the ruins of this temple are still 
to be found under the modern temple of Adi-Kesava near the confluence of the 
Varaiaa and the Ganges to the north of Kail Railway station. It still hears the 
same name. The sculptures are not yet photographed. The tor&nas at Rewah 
published hy Mr. R„ D. Banerji (A. S. R. W. I, 1920), affrd a specimen of 
Karnas or his family’s love of stone sculpture which reached its zenith in 
decorative art in that period. ;rV" v ’ 

3 The Jabalpur copperplate of Y a s a h Earna was drafted at Benares 
(E. HI, 4 verse 18) m 1122 A.C. (R. B. Hira Dal, E.L XII. 207, tries to 
question this date arrived at by Kielhorn but his argument assumes a smstak* 
nthe original dating and is otherwise not convincing.) 
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king and entered into a marriage alliance with Vigraha Pala .* 
We do not know the exact date of lus deaths it seems to 
have occurred about 1080 and certainly before the accession 
of Chandradeva (circa 1090) as expressly mentioned in the 
Basahi plate . 2 

Bis son Yasah larna came in conflict with the new 
Gabaclavala power which sought to reassert the 
Struggle for imperial position of Kanyakubja and there® 
Benares. fore to recover Benares* About 1090 Benares 
was lost by Yateh Karna and it became the sister capital of the 
resuscitated KanaujT Benares the base on which the dominion 
of Chedi over Mithxla rested now removed, the Chedi power 
must contract back towards Jabalpur. Before finally losing 
them, Yasah Kama, true to the tradition of perseverance of his 
house, . made considerable attempts to recover Benares and 
Mithila. This story is silently told by the inscriptions of two 
generations. In the year 1177 Sainvat=?1120A.C. at Benares in 
the presence of King G o v i n d ae han d ra and Ms ministers 
the village of Karanda was transferred to the nobleman Yasishtha, 
a brahman, by Eudr asiva the Gum of King Yasah Kama 
who had given the estate to his guru after worshipping 
Visvanatha, Two years later in 1122 we have again a copper- 
plate grant of Yasah Kar$a recorded at Benares (‘here in Benares 3 
EX 11 pages 2, 4.) Five years later wo see Govinda 
Chandra fully established as far east from Benares as Manor 
in the Patna district. s Thus between c. 1097 and 1128 a* c* 
the result of Gahadavlla-Kalachuri duel fluctuates which may 
be located in chronology with the help of the following date': 
Before 19th January 1097, the date of the grant at Benares 
by Chandradeva (LA. X VIII. 11), Benares 
conquered from the successor of Karpa 
(LA. XIV, 101) 5 ho. Yasah Kar$a by 
Chandra. 

I’. 1.. jsagfl 98. 

■ ; 3 T, A., XIV,, IO1-104, ' •• 

8 J.B.OE.S.,11. 44L , 
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[IS July, 1097 

1104 

1105 


1107 


C. 1097 ... Death of Chandra, as the gift of that year 

had to be drawn and sealed by his successor 
Madana(pala) d e va (I.A. XVIII, 11) 

... Nanyadeva sets himself as king of Mithiia.] 

1 Prince Govinda Chandra is making grants on 
J the Jamuna and Ganges in the reign of hiss 

father, in 1105 near Benares at Vishnupura 
(an old name for Chunar) (IA. XIV, 103; 
EL 11.359) 

King M adan a (pala) deva at Benares (J.R.A.S, 
1896, 787) 

1115 ... King Govinda Chandra at Benares (ELI V.102) 
[Madam* reigned in 1109, IA. XVIII. p. 15] 

1116 ... Govinda Chandra at Benares (EX IV, 104) 

1119 ... Ditto (EX IV. 106) 

1120 ... Ditto (EX IV. 109 ; 

J. A. S.B. 31, 
123. Transfer 
of Karanda. 

Govinda Chandra at Benares E.I. IV. 110. 
Ya^ah Karna ; Jabalpur grant drawn at 
Benares (EX II. 1) 

Govinda Chandra and his mother make a 
grant at Benares (Kielhorn, List, Ko. 96* 
LA. XIX. 357) 

1126 ... Govinda Chandra at Maner (J.B.O.R.S, II), 

1127 ... Govinda Chandra at Benares (El. IV. 14) . 

1129 ... Ditto (J.A.S.B, 561, 119.) 

(For the presence of Govinda Chandra at Benares in 1129, 

1130, 1131, 1134, 1139, 1141, 1144, 1152, 
Date of Kala- 115 ^ see Kielhorn’s lid, E.I.V. pages 16-20)* 
to the significance of Karanda I think 
we must agree with Rai HIra Lai Bahadur 

* This reconstruction becomes possible largely on account of the Karaauli 
(Benares) plates (E J. IV) which seem to have come put of the record rooms of 
the Giha$a vala Kings as the plates cover several generations of donors and diSer- 
©ni donee® and grants of feudatories of the Gahadavalas. They were all found pp 

e : .v/x ;/ j. 


21 July, 1122 
25 Dec,, 1122 


14 Atigi 1124 
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(E.I. XII. 208) as against the late Dr. Krelhom. that the date 
of the gift of Karan da is not known, that the gift might have 
been very well made before Yasah Kama lost Benares to Chandra* 
On that evidence we cannot therefore come to a sure conclusion 
that Yasah Kama must have been in Benares a little before 1120. 
But it is certain that he regained Benares for a time at least 
once. This is evidenced by the Jabalpur plate and the record 
that he invaded Champaranya (see below). Nobody invades his 
own territory. The invasion of Champaranya mast come there- 
fore after it had been lost by the KalaehurL, Le. to Nanyadeva 
in 1097. 1 

To reach Champaranya the Chedi king must have come into 
possession of Benares. Benares was the Chedi base to step over 
to Mithila. 

The second recovery of Benares must come after t h e 
2 1 s t J u 1 y, 1122, the date of the Kamauli grant issued from 
Benares by Govinda Chandra which is edited at page 110 of the 
Epigraphia Indlea, Vol. IV. and before the2bthAugust, 
112 2, the date calculated by Dr. Kielhorn for the Jabalpur plate 
of Yasah Kama which was drawn and executed at Benares. On 
the 14th August, 1124 we find Govinda 
tolmda v a l°sf Chandra again at Benares, for on that date he 

Ifcmares* ° f antl m0 ^ 10r ma ^ e & pious gift (LA. XIX. 

S57) ; and his power goes on increasing east** 
wards as observed above. Benares was thus recovered by 
Govinda Chandra finally before the 14th August, 1124* 

the river Asi in the Varans si area. They appear to have been duplicate copies of 
the original grants preserved in the royal archives. An alternative explanation of 
this deposit may occur to some, vi/„, that an ancient epigraphist collector might 
have Been responsible % it, but it is only a possible, not a probable theory. A gainst 
the former theory the presence of on© Assam copperplate in the deposit must bo 
noticed, which, however, may be due co some unknown official reason. The fact 
that grants of several generations of the dynasty, almost year by year, coupled 
with their find in the capital is very weighty in favour of the theory advanced 
above that they are duplicate copies of the royal office. 

4 A Correction.— At p. 308, Vol, IX, ante, in several places 1008 a,C, is put 
down fey mistake instead of 1097 AC j at p. 300, 1143 Ac* should be corrected into 
147 AC. ■ 5 
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This weakening of the Gahadavala hold on Benares in 1122 
was probably also due to the invasion ■ and 
Invasion of success of King Laksbmaaa Sena who in 
Lakshmana two inscriptions of his sons is recorded to 
have posted pillars of victory at Benares and 
Allahabad (Trivenij 1 . We can, 1 think, fix the date of this event. 
It; must have preceded 1124* By J126 (Manor copper-plate) 
Govinda Chandra's power penetrated as far as Patna; it kept on 
increasing eastwards as in 1146 we find him making disposition 
of property from Mudgagui (Monghyr). 2 The . date of 
Lakshrnana Sena's invasion thus falls in the period 1122-1 126* 
which is soon after the beginning of the era after Lakshrnana 
Sen a's name and indirectly confirms the view of Kielhorn and 
other scholars who date the accession of that Sena king in 
1119* Lakshmana Sena had won military renown before coming 
to the throne, by his success in Orissa. He seems to have 
signalised his accession by an invasion of Benares and Allahabad 
which evidently he freed for Yasah Karna, for his sons do not 
credit his father with a permanent conquest of the two towns., 
and we find Yasah Kama again there in that period. These 
towns had been verj dear to the last two ancestors of Yasah 
Karna, The Gahadavalas had been an ally of the Palas against 
the rising Senas, Govinda Chandra's grandfather about fifteen 
or twenty years back had fought on the side of the Pala 
king (Madana-pala) against VIjaya Sena, grandfather of 
Lakshmana Sena. 8 Probably Yasa^ Karna appealed to the, 
Sena king whose kingdom extended right up to the frontiers of 
the Benares Province. 

The invasion of Mithila by Ya.4ah Kama alluded to above 
deserves , a fuller notice. The widow of Gaya Kama son of 
Ya&ih Kama — A lhanadev i — in her Bhera- 
ghat (Jabalpur) inscription says that Yafeh 
Kama devastated : Champaran (Cham- 

Par any a) 4 that is* the portion of Tirfrnt 
which would, be reached first in going up from 


Invasion of 
Mithila 
(Champaran) 
by Yasah 
Karna* 


i JLA,&R, 1896, II, P.B. 106, 

3 K.I., VII. 98, 

3 P. B, 100, 

4 E, I. II. p, 11. inscription of 1155 A.C.- 
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Benares. Tirhut had been so completely lost to the house of 
Kalaehuri that it was treated as an enemy country by the 
daughter-in-law of Ya&fy Kama nay, by the latter himself. The 
enemy was King Nanyadeva. On recovery of Benares in 112 2 
the Chedi king would not have neglected to recover his old 
province of Mithila. We may take it that in the period when 
Benares was reoecupied Mithila became the objective. Queen 
Alhanadevi does not intend a permanent eonquest of Champaran 
to be implied : the “de va s tat io n of Champaranya" 
fell short of eonquest either on account of Benares the base and 
the route to Jabalpur having come into the hands of Govinda 
Chandra or on account of check offered by Nanyadeva, or on 
account of both. The Champaran feat was in reality a failure, 
and no other inscription of the dynasty mentions it. It seems 
that the return of Yssah Karna represents his withdrawal, or 
rather his defeat by Govinda Chandra. Ya£ah Kama's final 
dislodgement from Benares, and probably also bis death, 
may be dated about 1124-1125. By then he would have 
completed a reign of some fifty years. 1 With Yasah Kama 
the Chedi claim over Mithila died for ever. 


IV. — Balancing' of Powers In Nanya's Time. 

Nanyadeva was thus free from external danger only about 
1125, i.e, over a quarter of a century 
Foreign - after his accession. Fortunately for him 

o^Nanya a role, an ^ fortunately for 

him the Gahadavala power soon recovered 
under Govinda Chandra. That power was friendly to Nanya- 
deva and Nanyadeva must have sought that friendliness. 
Although the settled principle of the Hindu foreign office was 
to regard the next-door neighbour as an enemy and the state 
after that as a friend, yet here the ease was reverse. This 
was the outcome of the balancing of powers at the time and 
the intelligence and right valuation of the situation by Nftnya- 
deva. tlttara Kosala was a part of the K&nyakubja e mpire; 

[EL E p.S] 
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It -was there where the Karnata of Mithila and the Gahadavala 
of Kanauj became next-door neighbours. The Gahadavala 
would not have the ChedI power both above and below Benares. 
To see the Chedi province to the north of Benares become 
Independent and to see It continuing that independence was 
to the advantage of the Gahaclavala. To have Benares as 
a Gahadavala town was for Nanyadeva to have a strong 
bulwark against Chedi® The situation suited both and made 
both friendly. Again Chandra the founder of the Gahadavala 
dynasty had similarly a friendly policy towards the Pala king 
who was a neighbour on his eastern frontier. This policy 
evidently was dictated by the danger of the Chedi sovereign 
finding an access to Mithila and Benares through Chhatisgarh 
■and Jharkhand, The alliance between ,the Gahadavala and 
Pala kings brought the Gahadavala king in inimical connexion 
with the rising Sena. The Sena, although a Karnata, went 
against the other Karnata — Nanya of Mithila, a friend of 
the Gahadavala, The Sena never became friendly to the 
Gahadavala up to their end which proved indirectly helpful to 
the Musalman interloper — rather, incomer, as in politics there 
is really no interloper. Thus when we have only the Sena and 
the Gahadavala, when the duel changes from being one between 
the Kalachuri and the Gahadavala to one between the Gahadavala 
and the Sena, the Karnata of Mithila is the buffer with the 
right leaning, not towards his brother Karnata the Sena but 
towards the Gahadavala* For it is the Gahadavala who proves 
1 the stronger of the two. Had Nanyadeva taken the other 

-course very likely he would have been wiped out and Mithila 
incorporated in Uttara Kosala of the Gahadavala. As late 
i as the time of Jaya Chandra, grandson of Govinda Chandra, 

we find a son of Nanyadeva in the army of Jaya Chandra. As 
observed above, the law book Kalpataru 1 prepared at the com* 

• . * 1 I k&ve compared the Vyavahara Kalpatarn (la manuscript) with 

the V i v a d a Batn&kara the present authority of Mithila. The latter m 
n wholesale plagiarism, so much so, that the resultant difference between the 
; two worts is m little that it is needless to publish the V, JL 
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maud of Govinda Chandra by his foreign, minister becomes the 
authority in Mithila. 

Nanyadeva, who himself was a state-maker, saw great 
personalities — both great by rise and great by fall— like Chandra 
Gahadavala, Madanapala of Bengal, Yasah Karim, Yijaya 
Sena, Govinda Chandra and Lakshmana Sena* He had to 
deal with them* It was a life amidst political storms and 
earthquakes* It is to his great credit that he came out 
successful. Without a long reign he could not have given 
life to the Mithila state. At the time of his death. Circa 
1133 a.c., Govinda Chandra was still pushing on eastwards. 

As stated above, about 1171 a son of Nanya was with 
the Kanyakubja king. Probably it was in the time of 
Nanya*s grandson Narasixpiadeva (1174*1205) whom the 
Mithila tradition describes as a weak monarch, as the loser 
of supremacy over Nepal, that Mithila leaned towards the 
Sena power and it would be then that the Lakshm&na Sena 
era would come in to vogue in Mithila. 

1 A good physical proof of this is the Nepal manuscript of the (Kr% a) 
Kalpataru, 6raddha-kanda, dated Samvat 1233 -1170 A.o. written in Xii^nri. 
(M.M. Haraprasad Sastri, Catalogue of Palm-leaf and Selected Paper Manus- 
cripts, Nepal, II. 106.) This is a copy made only a generation after CkrrkwU 
Chandra and Nanyadeva brought into Mithila and Nepal from llmmrm or 
neighbourhood as it* script shows. Par the great infiaehce of the work in 
Mithila 'see M. Chakravarti, J.A.S.B.* 1915, 357, ami the several works of 
where his indebtedness is avowed. 
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V,— H riday a-N arayaaaof Mithila. 

By K. P. Jayaswal 9 33H.A. 

Dr. Bendall omits from Ms list of the kings of Eastern 
Tirbnt 1 the name of Hr i cl ay a - N dr d y ana, though lie 
notices in a footnote that his existence was admitted by V idyapati 
and the Chronicle. I am glad to find a piece of evidence which 
places the fact of this prince's reign beyond doubt. 

In the year 19 ‘20 I purchased a manuscript of the Karna- 
Parvaip of the Mahabharata brought tome from the district 
of Darbhanga for the Beseareh Society. The manuscript is 
one of the oldest copies of the Mahabharata and is primarily 
valuable as such. It is dated 827 “ La e Samvat ", i. e. 
Lakshmana Sena era, Bladra sudi 10, Sunday 9 which corres- 
ponds to Sunday the 20th August, 1447 a. d. 2 

As the copyist records in the colophon, on that date 
M aha raj ad&irdj a §rimdn (the illustrious) llri d ay 
N dray an a was ruling. 1 give a photographic reproduction 
of the colophon* The manuscript was copied in Tapa Hat! 
which is still the chief pargana in the estate of the Maharajadhi- 
raja of Darbhanga* 

1 C. Bendall, History of He 'pal and Surrounding Kingdoms, {1000-1 600 A>D*) 
compiled chiefly ft om Manuscripts lately discovered, J.A.S.B., 1903, 31* 

9 On the era see Kielhorn, 33.1., X. B0G } fn,3, Pewan Bahadur Swamikatmu 
Filial has kindly calculated the date for me. He writes ; — w Fort St. George, 23rd 
February 1924 Bear Mr. Jayaswal, — Toe fornrala for the Lakshmana Sena 
era from a.d. 1119 to aj>. 1651 is according to Kielhorn, La. year»AJO. year 
minus 1119 and the La. year is an expired year beginning from Su. 1, 
Karttika. Consequently La. year 827 would begin on Su. 1 Karttika A,». 
11 19 + 327 ® a J>. 144.0 and Bhadrapada Sn. 10 of that year would have to be 
looked for in the European year A.n. 1446—47 and it would be Sunday the 
20 th August 1447 when Sudi 10 began at *43 of day eudipg next day at *32 or 19 
glatiMi after mesa sunrise. ” , : y- 
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II rid ay a-N dr dy a n a, according to the chronicles of 
Mithila kept by the Pcmjiyars , succeeded f is v as a*dv v % the 
learned queen of Mithila, who had come to the throne on the 
death of her husband T a Am a-S imk a.® A few boobs of her 
reign have been noticed during our search for manuscripts. 

Hr i d a y a-N dr dy a na is a vimda and the personal name 
was Bhlra Slink a? He was succeeded by his younger 
brother B h a i ran a Si mka called Ear i- N dr d y an a 
during whose reign a manuscript giving the corresponding 
date of 1496 a.d. was copied* 4 

Thus we “have an interval of at least 49 years (1447-1496) 
covered by these two reigns* A known date in the reign 
of Dhxra’Siiptha^ Hridaya-Narayana, brings us a step nearer 
the last date of Vidyapati who wrote his last work Bar yd 
ikakti tarangini under H r idaya-N ar ayan a. 6 

8 Frierson, On Some Medieval Kings of Mithila, LA,, 1899, 58. ; J .A.S.11, 
1903, 31, (n.) 

* Ibid. Bcndall, 1903, 31. 

* M. Chakravarti, J.B.A.S,, 1915, 424, points out that Vachaspati, Madhu- 
aCdanaMisra and Gadadliara rwiention tins king in their books. Mr. Chakra varti 
says (ibid. 425, ,126 ».} that M.M. Haraprasad Sastri found a manuscript written 
in the reign of Dhira JSimJta in the year 821 of Lakshmapa -Sena-deva, be, akmt 
6 years earlier than the Mababbarafca manuscript. But I have not come across a 
notice of the manuscript in any catalogue of M.M. Haraprasad Sbwfcri. Hat* 
Viruda (Kamsa-Nardyana) given there is wrong (unless it is assumed that it* 
L. 821 viruda bad not been fixed). Mr. Cbakravarti works out the tit hi (KarHihm 
amawsya, Sani) to correspond with the 18th October (Saturday) MSS Juit 
But ha. 821 cannot he 1438* 



VI.— Prince Muhammad Azam Shak 3 
1653- 1 Ti 7* 

By Professor Jadunath Sarkar. 

Muhammad Azam was the only one among Aurangzel/g 
five sons who escaped the prison or exile. Indeed, for many 
years he was his father's special favourite, if we except 
the Emperor's unreasoning dotage on Kam Bakhsh, the spoilt 
child of his old age. 

Azam (horn in 1653) was the son of Dilras Banu, a lady of 
the Persian royal family, and, therefore, after the rebellion and 
flight of his younger full brother Akbor, he remained as the only 
son of Aurangzeb who could boast of the purest blood, because his 
half brothers, Muazzam and Kam Bakhsh 1 were the sons of 
Hindu mothers. [Atom, ii. 394.] Azam had a profound contempt 
for Muazzam and used to call him a grocer ( hania ) and a coward. 
Kam Bakhsh was beneath his notice. For, Azam had a haughty 
and imperious spirit and an impetuous rage which made him 
despise all obstacles and rush blindly into every danger, throw- 
ing sober advice and prudent consideration to the winds. When 
roused to anger he used to roll up his sleeves like a wrestler. 2 

In his boyhood he had been petted by his aunt Raushanara, 
and after his marriage with Dar&'s daughter he became the 
favourite of his other aunt, Jabanara, who had brought up his 
wife as her foster-child. Aurangzeb, too, liked him above his 
other sons, for his manliness, courage, intelligence (when not 
clouded by passion^ and power of command. In January 1669, 
Azam, then 15| years of age, was married to Jahanzeb Banu, 
the daughter of Dara Shukoh, amidst the most splendid 

1 Kam BakhalPs mother, Udaipuri Began*, was a Circassian, according to o m 
account. 

3 Iradat Khan. 
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rejoicings, Aurangzeb throughout life showed marks of excep- 
tional love to these two and to their eldest son Bidar Bakht, 

a gallant, discreet, and ever successful general,— on all three oE 
whom he used to lavish his gifts. He probably hoped thus to 
atone for his cruelty to his murdered elder brother, Dara. 

From the age of twenty-two, Azam was trained in war and 
administration by being sent away to govern provinces, such as 
Multan (1676), Bihar (1677) and Bengal (167b). from the 
last of these he was recalled next year to aid his father in the 
Rajput war. The prince responded to the call with his resistless 
ardour. Leaving Dacca on 12th October 1679, he travelled day 
and night, " After midnight the prince entered a p<dkt and 
slept in it [while it was being carried]. His chief officers 
attended him by turns. From dawn to midday lie rode on 
horseback, so that not more than two or three of his retinue could 
keep up with him when he arrived at the camping-ground ; the 
rest dropped in afterwards. At Patna he left his baggage, 
harem and stores with orders to follow him slowly. His chief 
wife, Jahanzeb, accompanied him from Patna to Benares, which 
was traversed in seven days. But here she too wag left behind 
to be escorted to Delhi, while Azam and Bidar Bakht, slenderly 
attended, made a rapid march on post-horses and reached Mandal 
(in Mewar) from Benares in twelve days, having done 146 miles 
in the last day (16th December 1679). Only twelve troopers* 
four footmen, one ehobdat , one surveyor, arid two time-keepers had 
been able to keep with him. ” [JO, 182; Madras lhtir ir 
22nd October 1679.] 

This rapid journey across the breadth of Northern 
India was not without adventures, one of which we 
describe in the words of the Court historian : u One day while 
the prince and Bidar Bakhfc were riding on p >sfc-horses, with no 
other escort than God, the Shahzada felt very thirsty. When 
they 1 reached a well near a village, a water earner offered him 
a cup of Water, for which the prince gave him two gold coins* 
The wretch, on seeing him, thought that be was ' a mace-bcarer 
of the Coart mtfmg a (juaatity of gold colas, .Then he 
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shouted and barred the road and rushed up threatening violence 

The n. ‘ PUO< f\ WaS aboufc t0 ricle P ast b ’ m in- disregard. 
The pn nee shot him through the heart with au arrow and rode 

away with his train. When one of his officers reached the place 
sometime alter, he recognised the arrow as his master's, cut off 

V1 a . !Q , s _ ea d and took the arrow away w.tli himself, 

After this incident the prince ordered some bits of uncoined 
gold and small gold coins as well as copper pice and cowrit to 

e a ways kept in his pocket Nowhere was there time to 

cook a reguli r meal for him during his short halts, except one 
day at a qazi B house. He usually lived on dry bread and 
fruits and fried barley. One day the Shahzada expressed a desire 
for khichn. The attendants went to a serai, cooked it, and 
served it on an old used dish of wood. Both father and son 
were hungry, but the prince after looking at the dirty plate 
refused to taste it and passed it on to his son, who also rejected, 
it. I he prince consoled him by saying that, God willing they 

[T J 183 isf] fr ° m thC Em P eror ’ S own tabIe in a few days. •> 


Thereafter, Muhammad Azam commanded an independent 
army in Bajputana and the Deccan, being his father’s right- 
hand man in these wars, as Muazzam was too tame in spirit'and 
a failure In all his military undertakings. 

In January 1680. when the Emperor marched towards 
Udaipur, Azam went in advance of him from the Debar! pass 
and occupied the Sisodia capital. In March he left the city with 
the Emperor and returned to Ajmir, from which he was sent to 
take charge of the army in the Chitor district, relieving Akbar 

who was transferred to Marwar (end of June). Here°he was 

joined by Dilir Khan from the Deccan. A year later, while Aza a 
was encamped near the Baj-samudra lake, the new Maharana, 
Jai Singh, interviewed him and made peace with the Emperor 
through his mediation. [M.J. 393, 208-209.] 

Soon afterwards (2bth July 1681) he was married to Sh&har 
Banu (Padishah Bibi;, 1 the sister of the Bijapur king, 
Sikandar Adil Shah. ; v ■ 
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On 31st July Azam was sent to the Deccan in advance of Iiis 
father, after being invested, with the high title of Shaft-i-ali-jah 
(King of Exalted Dignity) and given many rich presents, 
[M.A. 211.J Next, year, after the Emperor himself had reached 
Aurangabad, Prince Azam was sent southwards (14th June 1682) 
to invade Bijapur territory. The struggle was long and desultory, 
and he could achieve nothing as his forces were insufficient for 
dealing a crushing blow at the Adil Shahi monarchy. At the 
end of J une 1683 he was summoned by the Emperor, and arrived 
at Aurangabad very promptly by mating another of his 
favourite forced marches in light kit and slender escort, 
regardless of rain, mud and the privations of such a journey. 
A grand welcome was accorded to him on his arrival. The 
whole Court was assembled to do him honour ; his overjoyed 
father gave him room in his own teut and food from his own 
table, and heaped upon him jewels and other gifts, [if. A. 
230.] 

Two months afterwards (20th August 1683) Azam was sent 
away to lead an army against the Bijapur frontier, and at the 
end of October after another visit to the Emperor, he was 
transferred to tire command of the Nasik district. It was 
probably during this interval that he passed under a temporary 
cloud of suspicion. 

From Ishwardas’s memoirs, a rather late and partly tradi- 
tional authority for such early events, we learn that in 1671 
Mir Khan, then governor of Allahabad, became a partisan of 
Prince Muhammad Azam and incited him to futile plana [of 
rebellion], and that the Emperor punished the Khan with dis- 
missal and attachment of his property (615). The official 
record is silent about the incident; it only mentions Mir 
Khan’s removal from his governorship without stating the reason 
for it. [August 1671, M.A. 110.] The removal could hardly 
have been by way of punishment, as Mir Khan was given the 
more important viccroyally of Malwa nett year. [October 
1672, M,A. 120.] 
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Equally incredible is the story told by the ' gossipy 
Manucci (Storm do Major ii. 394?) that Azam was arrested 
and looked up in the palace and there he remained a whole 
year getting no wine to f drink, and that lie was released 
after his marriage with Dara's daughter, which took place 
in January 1669* 

Ishwardas (A 17) tells another tale of a projected rebellion 
in 1683 which probably had some element of truth in it, as 
it is mentioned by some other contemporary writers too. 
He says that the prince pud a midnight visit to the tent 
of Dilir Khan, his chief general, and spent four hours in 
private talk with him, Spies reported the fact to the 
Emperor whose suspicion was roused, so that he removed, 
the prince from the command of the expedition and sum* 
inoned all his officers to Court. Azam in anger resigned 
all his posts, disbanded his troops, and shat himself u.p 
in his house, refusing to see anybody. Then the Emperor 
visited him and pacified his mind with soothing speeches. 
Dilir Khan took poison to avoid the Emperor's wrath. Bhimsen 
(i. 180) more briefly says: te The Emperor felt a suspicion 
against prince Azam (then at Ahmadnagar) and summoned 
him and Dilir Khan, but they delayed coming. Dilir fell under 
the royal punishment. " 

Much of the above account is mere bazar gossip. We 
only know for certain that in August X6>3 Muhammad Hadi 
(a son of Mir Khan) was brought under arrest from Azam's 
camp to the Emperor's and, after some days spent in fchu 
custody of two police officers (probably in investigation and 
torture), was thrown into prison. [ M.A. £37. ] Dilir Khan 
died about 20th September, by poison as the vulgar believed ; 
and Azam came to his father's Court, for the second time 
in two months, towards the end of October. [ M,A» 280, 239. ] 
If he was under any suspicion at the time* it must have been 
promptly- removed. , . A v.;- ■ A--; 

After the Emperor has reached Ahmadnagar (November 
- 1688), Assam was transferred from Nasik in the north 
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to Bahadurgarh in the south (February 1084}. From this 
base he invaded Bijapur territory, and was checked for a long 
time by the brave Deecani general Shurza Khan, who is said 
•to have inflicted a severe defeat on the prince's troops in August. 
But during the earlier months of the next year (1685), Azam 
penetrated into the south-western province of Bijapur, i.e., 
'Western Karnatak, and there captured Gckak, Ilubli, Dbarwar, 
Gadak, Kopal, and even Bankapur ahd Ear war. 

When the siege of Bijapur began in April 1685 the prince 
took post on the Tungabhadra river to prevent any relief 
coming to the enemy from the south. He was next placed 
in supreme command of the siege, and arrived before the 
Bijapur fort, dismounting at the Regain liauz south of it, on 
14th June 1685. A fortnight later he came nearer the city 
and began to advance his trenches, raise gun platforms, and 
lay mines. 

But the Rijapuris offered an able and obstinate defence. 
In addition, a severe famine broke out in the Mughal camp, 
as the roads were closed to grain convoys by the Maratha 
allies of Bijapur and the flooded streams “ Grains sold at 
Rs. 15 a ster, and that too in small quantities... No food 
came from any side. The soldiers were greatly weakened 
and many of them died/* 

Aurangzeb (then at Sholapur) saw no other means of' 
saving his son than by ordering him to retire from Bijapur, 
The prince held a council of war, at which all his officers 




voted for a retreat. But Azam had inherited from Iris father 
the bravery and firmness of the victor of Khajwa. Turn- 
ing to his officers he exclaimed, “ You have spoken for your* 
selves* Now listen to me, Muhammad Azam and his two 
sons and Begam will not retreat from this post' of danger so 
long as he has life left- to him. After my death ills Majesty 
may come and order my corpse to be removed for burial. You* 
my followers, may slay or go away as you like. Then 
the council of war cried out with one voice u Out opinion I» the 
same as your Highness's." [ $LA> 266-264, ] ; ; 
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Ga hearing of this Spartan resolution of his son, Aurangzeb 
sent 5,000 pack-oxen laden with grain under escort of 
Firua Jang, who successfully fought his way to the famished 
-camp before Bijapur (October 1685) , and thus saved the 
prince. The Mughal position now improved. [M.A* 265-266; 
K.K. ii. 317. ]- 

Azam was the leading commander at the siege of Bijapur 
though its final capitulation was negotiated by Biruz Jang. 
He also joined the siege of Golconda (1687) in its later stages 
and was the first Mughal general to enter that fort on its fall. 
He was next employed in conquering the possessions of 
the late Bijapur dynasty in the Bombay Karnatat. Here 
he captured Belgaon, the leading fort of the province (about 
April 1688), which was named Azamnag ir in honour of him, 
IM.A. 315. ] 

In December he was again sent against Shambhuji into 
the North Puna district (Chakan), but achieved nothing decisive 
there. Then, when Kam Bafchsh was sent to the Madras 
Karnatak, Azam was posted for a year (December 1691 to 
December 1692) in the Berad country to overawe the chief of 
Wagingera* On the disastrous retreat of the Mughals from 
before Jinji (January 1693 ) Azam was pushed on to Kadapa, 
to guard the line of retreat of this army In Madras. 

Here, in 1693, he had a severe illness. Three years earlier 
his physician, Masuoi Khan, had warned him that he would 
develop dropsy unless he took medicine regularly, followed 
a strict regimen, and abstained from the things which cause 
that disease. But the prince had paid no heed to his advice, and 
in April 169? he was attacked by dropsy and his limbs went on 
swelling to an alarming extent. His doctors plied all their art, 
the prince regulated his diet strictly ; but it was too late, and 
nothing seemed to be able to arrest the disease. As he tells 
the story, H One night all gave up the hope of my recovery 
and expected my skin to burst. My wife, eldest son and 
daughter® and some attendants of the harem, who were surround- 
Ing my couch, were half dozing like me, when the luminous 
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vision of a 'man with wheat-coloured beard and moustaches 
appeared at the foot of my bed and facing me said, f Up to this 
tune the disease has not abated at all. Repent sincerely, vowing 
never to relapse into sin, and God will give you quick 
recovery ’ I repented in the terms dictated by him and 

immediately felt ease of body, and he vanished. I then awoke 

the Regain and the other people and gave them the glad news 

of my recovery By the next morning I was greatly relieved 

nnd nearly all the swelling (literally, seven parts of it) had dis- 
appeared On the second day I received a letter from 

a darvish of Adoni that he had a vision of the Khalif AJi, 1 who 
had told him ' To-night I have given the prince (holy) dust and 
begged of God for his recovery. He will speedily recover. 
Have no doubt about it/ [M.A> 362 364.] 

Meantime, the Emperor on hearing of his scn ; s illness had 

sent a pallet with glass windows to bring him with comfort 
land care, and his Court physician and a high grandee to attend 

on h lra during the journey. The prince accompanied by two 
of hm sons was brought to his father’s camp at Galgala on 
■Wl October -Ashe had not fully recovered yet, the Emperor 
wished to he both phys.ciau and nurse to him. Azam Shah 

ilTllof P^f Vr* (SP8CiaIIj) SGt UP f ° r kim close to the 
Hall of Private Audience The Emperor daily visited t.h« 

prince and partook of the sick-diet with him and Zinat-unnisea 

Regam. And that was the only food which the two took till 

he prince recovered On 23rd December, Muhammad Azam 

leLTZi 0a “ e t0 the , PrlVate AU<1,VnCe down 
ri" set E 3;rr A r d , th r fiUodWra 

{M.A. 861— 36..J After he had fully regained his health 

..dato-givi^- a i, cW „ 

1 Assam was afterwards suspected of beirjr a fehia wT7~ l — ~~ * 

zri zrtz tzz? l : r“ *- -* - ■ «■ «*. 

on a suspicion of hem, ? ***** Empef0r ’* good «*** it 
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■spent much out of their own pockets in celebrating their 
beloved master's escape from death. His Begam sent 
Rs. 60,000 as a present to Najaf and Karbala. One lakh and 
twenty thousand rupees were distributed to the poor of Mecca, 
Medina and other holy places. The imperial physician was 
given a purse of 2,000 gold pieces and a promotion of one 
thousand in rank, besides many presents. 

This illness endeamd him still more to his father. For over 
two years afterwards Azam was kept at Court. 

In 1687 Muazzam (or Shah Alam), the eldest surviving 
son of Aurangzeb, had been thrown into prison for secret 
negotiations with the enemy at the siege of Golbonda. [Ilist 
<of Jur . it?. 862 — 365.] The disgrace of this prince had been 
Muhammad Azam's opportunity, and he had been confidently 
looking forward to being publicly declared heir to the throne. 
But in 1694, Aurangeeb decided to release Shah Alam from 
prison and appoint him again to a provincial viceroyalty and 
the command of an army. This was a set-back to Azam's 
ambitious hopes, and he was at no pains to conceal his anger 
and disappointment at the elevation of his rival. It was the 
popular belief in the camp, and was probably also the apprehen- 
sion of the Emperor, that Azam in his despair of getting the 
succession would either make a sudden attack upon his elder 
brother or even rise in rebellion against his father. 

In this connection Khaft Khan tells the following character- 
istic story (ii. 407-410) : — Wild rumours were spread by idle 
talkers through the imperial camp that Prince Azam Shah 
wanted to attack his father and proclaim his own independence, 
while babblers in the prince's camp expressed the belief that 
the Emperor would arrest Azam by surprise. But Aurangzeb 
wrote to Azam inviting him to meet him on a hunting trip 
with only an escort of 400 or 500 troopers and his two 
sons* He ordered a small hunting tent to be pitched outside 
on a low ground where his army would be out of sight ; at the 
same time the provosts of the army were directed not to let 
the common people and sight-seers assemble there. On reaching 
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this tent, the Emperor again sent to Assam to say that (.he 
place of encampment was too small, and therefore he should not 
bring' more than 300 troopers with him. As soon as the prince 
had started with this escort, a fresh order reached him to 
bring only 200 men ; then, when lie had advanced a few Steps 
another message brought by a slave reduced the prince's escort 
to a hundred. Orders of this nature came in rapid succession, 
till at last when the prince arrived near the tent, the slave 
Jamal brought the Emperor's message, “ The game tint has 
been driven up for being shot might take fright, as the crowd is 
too large and the field too narrow. Don't bring with your- 
self more than three eq aeries, but send the rest away/' 

" When Azam Shah, with his sons, WaU Jah and Ala 
Tabar, arrived near the Emperor, and the list mentioned 
had a [loaded] musket with lighted match in ins hand, 
the marshals so managed the thing that only two equeries 
could enter the place, so that there was no equery to 
hold the horse of Ala Tabar, In these circumstances the 
colour left the face of Azam Shah, and he felt himself about 
to perish in the snare of calamity, and then Mukhtar Khan 
conveyed to him the order that the three should come leaving 
their arms outside. This alarmed the prince still more. Mukhiar 
Khan tried to reassure him and led him in. At the inter- 
view, Azam, according to etiquette, walked round the Emperor 
twice, and presented nazar and it imr (propitiatory alms) to 
him. Aor&ngzeb in extreme love elapsed him tightly in lug 
embrace, handed his own musket to the prince, and asked him 
to fire it at the game. Then he brought him to the prayer* 
room [of the tenfcj, ordered him to sit down, and professing 
to feel hot. and uncomfortable asked how the prince was 
feeling. 

*" As it was rumoured that the prince had put on m cost of 
mail under his vest the Emperor asked for a enp of ar$aj& 
(scent), and on the pretext of giving him ease and cooling his 
body> ordered- him to take off his coat, and rubbed the essence 
on Ms body! Nett, he unsheathed his sword, wlieh lie had laid 
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down before his throne, praised it saying that it had come 
to him from Rabat's time, and handed it to prince Azam. 
The prince's hand began to shake ! Afttr due courtesy, he 
examined the sword and wished to return it to his father ; 
but the Emperor graciously presented it to him, and addressed 
him a few words full of preaching and advice, hinting that 
he had set the prince free after getting him into his ©laws, 
#nd that as the prince's family had heard of the interview and 
were sunk into the greatest anxiety and despair for his safety, 
he ought to depart soon. Then he sent Azam away with a 
robe of honour and jewels. It is said that so long as the news 
of the prince getting leave to return did not reach them, Jani 
Begam [Jahanzeb Banu] his favourite wife, and other begams 
and servants of his harem, being filled with utter despair, were 
wailing and lamenting, and when they heard of his liberation 
from such a danger the colour returned to their faces. A story 
runs that whenever any letter written by the Emperor reached 
Azam, of which the purport had not been previously notified 
to him by his Court-agent, the prince from the time of riding 
out to welcome the farman on the way to that of reading its 
contents used to so tremble at heart that the natural colour left 
his cheeks. ?n 

Shah Alam became fully free in May 1695. But his restora- 
tion to full rank and power could not be effected without some 
scrt of conflict with his rival, which, however, was cut short 
by -Aurangzil/s imperious authority and force of character. 
We narrate the incident in the words of the official historian, 
Mustad Khan. 

iC On the day of 24-ul-fitr (5th May, 1695) the Emperor 
was to go with all his sons to pray in the grand mosque at 
Bijapur, where he was then staying. As the eldest son 
always .sits on the right hand of His Majesty, and during Shah 

l X find it difficult to date this incident. According to Khafi Khan it 
happened while Azam was by order marching from Bankapnr towards 
W agirtgera^ passing the imperial camp on his way. That could not have been in 
1894 or 1695. Manueci’s story, ii, 467, refers to another event. 
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Alamos captivity bis younger brother Azam had been given 
this scat of honour,- the 'eldest prince now asked. * What is 
your Majesty's order about my rightful position on the day of 
Id? 7 Aurangzib replied, c Goto the Idgah before my cortege and 
you will sit on my right hand . 7 He did so. When the imperial 
party reached the steps of the mosque, Shah Alam advanced, 
met the Emperor, and kissed his toes. His Majesty, after 
shaking hands with him, took his left hand in his own right, 
and entered the mosque. Thus the eldest prince was placed on 
the right of the Emperor, Azam, who was walking behind, 
touched the sleeve of his elder brother, as a sign to him to move 
away and make room for him on the Emperor's right. It 
caught His Majesty's eyes. With his right hand he grasped 

the skirt of Azam and dragged him away to his left .When 

the prayer was over, arid the khatib ascended the pulpit [to 
proclaim the Emperor's titles], Aurangzib rose from his seat, 
holding the hand of Azam, and went out by the second gate, 
making a signal to Shah Alam to issue with his sons through 
the third gate . 77 [M.A. 87 & ; Storia ii. 318-319]. 

This was done to avert an armed collision between the two 
princes or their retainers. Manned (ii. 465) mentions how in 
16S0 Azam had made a public scene at Ajmir by trying to take 
precedence of his brother by force ; t€ Shah Alam was going 
to audience. Close to a bridge he saw the train of Azam 
pushing in great haste in the hope of passing over first, and 
fully resolved on resistance if they met any one. Shah Alam, 
from prudence or timidity, ...... ordered his people to halt and 

yield free passage to his brother, Azam. The latter, taking no 
notice of him, with much haughtiness and making his horse 
•curvet, passed the first without paying any attention or civility 
to his elder brother,... ..For this reason, when the Mug sends 

one prince to any province to supersede another, one gom by 
one route and the other issues forth by another, escorted by 
Court mace-bearers with gold maces. Great care is taken that 
they do not encounter each other, in order to avoid any mishap 
or any fresh outbreak, 97 
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Two days after sending away Shah A lam to Northern 
India, the Emperor Broke up his camp outside Bijapur, soon 
afterwards (2ist May 1695) reached Brahmapuri on the Bhima, 
where he was to live for the next four years and which his 
pious zeal renamed Islampuri. Muhammad Azam accompanied 
him. Aurangzib was so strict in enforcing regulations that the 
circuit of Azam's camp was reduced by his command to the 
area of Aurangzib's own before his accession to the throne. 
[M.A. 373.] 

Early in 1696, after the disasters to Qasim Khan and 
Himmat Khan at the hands of the Maratbas in the Chittaldurg* 
district, while Bidar Bakht was sent to restore imperial prestige 
there, Azam was moved hack to Pedgaon [Bahadurgarh] to 
guard the Mughal rear. [Ibid 380.] 

At last after more than four years' stay at Islampuri 
Aurangzib set out in person (October 1699) to capture the great 
forts of Maharashtra. At his summons Azam left Pedgaon, 
joined him at Miraj (10th November), and accompanied him 
during the sieges of Saiara and Parli, which fell in April and 
June 1700 respectively. The qiladar of Satara made his 
submission through the mediation of the prince, and therefore 
the conquered fort was newly named after him Azam-tara . 
[ M.A . 421.] Parli, too, capitulated through him. 

The imperial army began its return march from Parli, on 
21st June, amidst indescribable hardships. The rivers and 
nalas were in high flood ; the incessant rain turned the roads into 
muddy bogs ; all transport animals had perished, and as the 
Court historian humorously describes it, u the gypsies of the army 
had to load their household goods on the backs of their fowls. 

It took them three days' marching to cover ten miles. In this 
way they reached Bhusangarb, some 70 miles from Parli, in 35 
days. From this place the Emperor sent Azam with his contin- 
gent to Khandesh and Malwa to give rest to his war-worn 
soldiers and refresh their exhausted mounts. [ lbid 9 429*] 

When encamped at Dhar ( in Malwa) the prince received 
an order (July 1701 ) to go to Gujrafc as its governor, under. 
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whom the lately annexed State of Marwar also had been placed 
some years ago. Before giving him this post, Aurangzib 
correctly hits off his soi’a character in a letter to his wazir, 
“Shujaet Khan (the lxte governor of Gujrat ) is dead. A 
swbadar should bo selected for that province. Prince Alij.th, 
i.e. Azam, desires the post. If he does not play the- role of an 
Emperors son be can do the work better than others. It may 
be given to him.” \_Ruqat r No US .] 1 

Azam arrived at Ahmadabad, the seat of his government, on 
14th November 1701, and lived there for nearly live ye ir.s. 
Large numbers of letters written to him by Anrangzib during 
this period have been preserved and also the daily newsletters 
of the prince’s court for two yews. From these we learn only 
administrative details, and they have been woven, with some 
other pieces of information, into one chapter of Ali Muhammad 
Khan’s Persian history of Gujrat entitled the Mtrat-i-.iimndi. 
In April 1703 the province of Ajmir was added to the prince ’s 
charge. \M. A. 4 73]. 

The viceroy of Gujrat held an important and very difficult 
office ; he had to watch the frontier carefully for roving Maratha 
bands, who made frequent dashes into Gujrat through the 
broken country of Jhabua and the gap in the Western Ghats 
near Nandurbar. The eternal straggle with these elusive free- 
booters seems to have worn him out, as the following incident 
shows : — 

The Emperor learnt from the newsletter of the province of 
Gujrat that Janaji Dalve, a Maratha general, had robbod some 
traders on the road to Surat, and that on the matter being repo r tod 
to the prince he had remarked, “ It h is taken place within the 
limits of the faujdari of Amanat Khan, collector of Surat ; it 
does not concern me.” Aurangz ib wrote across the sheet in 
1 The same estimate of Azam’s character is made by Au»»g4b ia another 
l©tt©r.~«'0ftuhammad Assam Shah has done better work than other#. If be d©« not 
play th© Padishah -zada, good and suitable performance of tasks will mm out of 
Ms hands. .....Bond Mm gold-embroidered robes* a khiintv a sword, m host© and a 

farman...... and summon Mm to my presence. Soothing his wm mMb really 

doing my ©wt* work”. [ 1*0*1*. M & 3801* f. 3B W } 
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auger, “Reduce Azam’s rank by 5,000 and take from him the 
value of what the traders have lost., ..Bravo for your prince- 
skip, that you consider yourself lower than A manat Khan ! In 
my lifetime you have a claim to inherit my empire, why then 
do you not make Amanat Khan a sharer of your heritage V 9 
[Hamid-ud-din’s Jk/cam§2 1.] 

Early in 1705 a great sorrow fell on Azam and darkened the 
remainder of his life. His beloved wife Jahanzeb Banu Regam 
(popularly called Jani Begam) . a daughter of Bara Shukoh and 
the nursling of the saintly J ahanara, died of an abscess in the 
right breast. The French doctor, Mons. Martin, had proposed that 
the patient should be examined by one of his female relatives 
then living in Delhi, (evidently an Indo-Portuguese Christian 
woman) who was skilled in surgery (haziqa), so that he might 
prescribe medicines according to her report. But the Begam 
refused to be examined by a woman who drank wine, lest her 
body should be defiled by her touch ! The disease lingered on 
for two years and then she died in great pain. Two lakhs of 
rupees were spent in furnishing the corpse, distributing alms, and 
despatching the coffin to Delhi for burial there in the cemetery 
of the saint Qutb*uddin Bakhtiari. Her princely husbands mourn- 
ing for her is only paralleled in Mughal history by that of 
Shah Jahan for his Mumtaz Mahal or of Dara for his Nadira Banu 
(the mother of this lady). Azam Shah was heartbroken at being 
left lonely of his life-long companion. He was now 5 and had 
only two years more to live. He gave up hearing music and 
attending dances, though he had been very fond of them from 
youth upwards. His wife’s property reverted to him, but he 
would not touch it j he gave away her jewels to their son Ridar 
Bakht and the other effects to their daughter Najib-unnxssa. 

[jo. m $ 495]. . , 

The Emperor had by this time grown very old and his 
death might happen any day. Azam, therefore, begged to be 
allowed to come to his presence, alleging that the climate of 
Gnjrat did not agree with him, and that a fever had made him 
“ so weak that he could not utter words, f Auraagzib was 
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too suspicious of his sons and afraid lest they should imitate 
his conduct to his own father in Shah Jahan’s old age . He 
wrote back to Azam, « I, too, had begged for tho same thiug 
from my father during his illness (on the eve of the war of 
succession), and he had replied to me that the wind of every 
place is congenial to men except the wind of evil passions !” 
[K.K. ii. 541; Hamid-ud-din's Ahkam § 24], 

But Azam continued pressing his request, and at last the 
old man yielded. Leaving Gujrat (25th November 1705) in charge 
of one of his servants, pending the arrival of the next subadar 
Ibrahim Khan from Kashmir, the prince started for his father^ 
camp at Ahmadnagar, where be arrived on 25th Maroh 1706, 
and continued to live with him till the February of next yea/ 
IM.A. 512, Mirat 377.] 


Illllflllll 




When the unmistakable approach of death warned Aurang- 
zib that he must send his two sons far away from his bedside, 
if he wished to avert a bloody civil war between them imme- 
diately after his death or even before he closed his eyes, on 
5th February 1707 Kam Bakhsh was sent off to Bijapur/his 
viceroyalty, and on the 11th Azam was despatched to Malwa, 
The Emperor, an old man of ninety, was now left alone on 
his deathbed. IIo wrote the following pathetic letter to Azam. 
" Peace be on you ! 

"Old age has arrived and weakness has grown strong, strength 
has left my limbs I came alone and am going away alone. 

I know not who I am and what I have been doing. The days 
that have been spent except in austerities have left only regret 
behind them. I have not at all done any (true) government 
of the realm or cherishing of the peasantry. 

U 80 Talua,Wc > kas gone away for nothing. The Master 

”7 " 7, 1 “ ss ' lut »V darkened eye. o» M ot .« Hi, 

splendour. Life lasts not; no trace is left of tho days that are 
no more ; and of the future there is no hope. 

behinf -/ 6 M h3S del V te<i ’ leaViDg 0nly tbe 8kin and fensks 
d it. My son Kam Bakhsh, who has gone to Bijapur, is 

near me. Aad you are nearer even than he. Dew Shah Alaw 
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is farthest of all. Grandson Mohammad Azim has, by order of 
the Great God, arrived near Hindustan (from Bengal). 

“ All the soldiers are feeling helpless, bewildered, and 
perturbed like me, who having chosen to leave my Master, am 
now in a state of trepidation like quicksilver. They think not 
that we have our Lord Father (ever with us) . I brought nothing 
with me (into the world), and am carrying away with me the 
fruits of my sins. 1 know not what punishment will fall on me. 
Though I have strong hopes of His grace and kindness, yet in 
view of my acts anxiety does not leave me. When I am parting 
from my own self, who else would remain to me ? (Verse). 

Whatever the wind may he 
1 am launching my ho at on the wetter. 

<c Though the Lord Cherisher will preserve His slaves, yet 
from the point of view of the outer world, it is also the duty of 
my sons to see that God's creatures and Muslims may not be 
unjustly slain. 

“ Convey to my grandson Bahadur (i.e. Bidar Bakht) my 
parting blessing. At the time of going away I do not see him ; 
the desire of meeting remains (unsatisfied). Though the Begam 
is, as can be seen, afflicted with grief, yet God is the master of 
hearts. Shortness of sight bears no other fruit than disappoint- 
ment. 

iC Farewell ! farewell ! farewell ! * n 

4.zam had left Ahmadnigar on 11th February, but knowing 
that his father's death was a matter of a few days only, he 
marched very slowly with halts on alternate days, and had passed 
only 40 miles when, on 21st February 1707, he received news of 
Aurangzib’s death the day before. He immediately rode back to 
Ahmadnagar and arrived there in the night of the 22nd. 

How Prince Muhammad Azam buried his father, and then 
crowned himself Emperor and set out for Northern India to 
seize Agra and Delhi and fight his elder brother Bahadur Shah, 
and how he fell (8t i June 1707) with his sons in the battle of 

1 Translated by me from Br. Meseum Addl 26240. The version given in the 
lithographed bazar edition of the Ruqat has been rejected. 

9 Bes, J. 
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Jajau (some 16 miles south-west of Agra) have been fully 
described in Irvines Later Mugkah , Vol. 1, chapter I. 

In July 1683 an incident happened in which Azam pro veil 
by his cool courage that he was a true son of Aurangzib, who 
had faced a furious elephant without flinching when he was a 
lad of fifteen only. Azam was coming by command from the bank 
of the Nira river to the Emperor’s Court at Aurangabad. In 
the evening when he was approaching the city on horseback, an 
elephant of Path Jang Khan turned wild, charged the troops, 
and came upon the prince himself, Azam shot an arrow at it, but 
it came rushing on. As his horse began, to shy, he dismounted, 
faced the ‘elephant on foot, and slashed at its trunk with his 
sword. His retinue, who had scattered at the first alarm, now 
rallied, came to the spot, and put the beast to death. [M,J. 
230.] A hereditary officer named Mir Baddhu 1 had shown the 
greatest courage in turning the elephant back from the prince, 
but he declined the robe of honour offered to him by the 
Emperor, saying u I have merely done the duty of a khanazatl 
(hereditary slave);. Why should I accept wages for it?*' 
[Ruqaat'*i”Mampri } No. 24.] 

The volume of A hfam-i- A iamgi ri, ascribed to Haro id* ad-din 
Khan Bahadur, gives eight very interesting anecdotes, charac- 
teristic of both father and son, in which Azam figures. (Nos. 17- 
24 of my edition of the text and translation). 

The liuqaat-i-dla %giri contains 64 letters (Nos, 8-71) 
written by order of Aurangzib to Azam and il letters (Nos. 76- 
86) addressed by the Emperor to Bidar Bakht. There are 
important references to Azam in several other letters in this 
volume and also in the extremely rare collection, KaUmat-t- 
Aurangzib , of which the only complete manuscript is in fiampur. 
From the following letters of Aurangaib we get a vivid Mia of 
his attitude towards his son. 

To Asad Khan (the wazir) Convey Kam Bakhsh, ign*> 
rant of aff airs, to the house of Muhammad Amm Shah anil 

~ 1 It appears fnm the context that Mir JEMdba*w«ui^ cf^mifcher 

If hi# ttoiWA aime wm 2»hid» Bm% then she mast have hem kzm:% 
wt-mvnt* 
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make him beg his brother's pardon so as to reconcile the two." 

[J Zuqaat No, 110.] 

To Hamid-ud-din Khan. — “ Some days ago, Skah-i-Alijah 
(i.e, Azam) told me that three men are his deadly enemies,,.,/ 
namely, Hamid-ud-din Khan, Amir Khan, and Munim Khan* 

I answered, "Amir Khan has a good nature and is no man's 
enemy. Nor probably is Khan Hamid. As for Munim Khan, 
his character is unknown to this oppressed fool. The Lord 
God has Himself arranged for both [the first two] by granting 
them life. Why are you negligent about your own condition ? 
Alas I alas ! ...../ ” [Br. Mus. Add!. 26340, p. 101-102.] 

To Asad Khan . — “ From the letter of a friend I learn that 
Muhammad Azam, has posted his own servants on the royal 
highway to convey news by relay of horses (dale chaukL) What 
does it mean, when newsletters [from my Court] are reaching 
him [regularly] ? It is surprising that he has not reported this 
action to me. Probably his brain did not come to his aid ...... 

Write to him to remove this private innovation which he has 
set up on the roads, or else I shall do so/' \_Ruqaat No, 96.] 

But, on the whole, Aurangzib cherished the greatest affec- 
tion and felt the least contempt for Azam among all his sons- 
It is a pleasant surprise to find . Aurangzib, who has been well 
called the weary Titan 99 and u the sour old Puritan", 
relaxing in a letter to Azam and even composing a set of 
doggerels to describe to him the sorry condition, of the 
imperialists at the siege of Satara. We give them below. 

® tf To my son Alijah. — ... Fort Satara has been renamed 
Azam tar a. Play the music of rejoicing and recall to your 
memory the words of your childhood, namely, Bahai dhwi 
dhnnV 9 [Ruqaat, No, 43 .] 

ilib jfa^l si & jjic! fib sjlLw <ui3 <s_Lj sA jjl&JU stfiab 

' ■ ■ m U/" 

jl*&} ^U. - jitf &A Wf ,,sv« ( I ) 

” <uU* ^jlL s<U|^ * j)jxs j! ij&U&a 


m / t t Var, ( i ) 
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- aIj^x ^trL y<AJ|dJU.a* 

.* ^X»»3 &3$J j|| ^Cdb ^A/®| j '^t.flfc.' CJj<AVAa« 

*^ , * > j4* ;>* j? u l * <iJ| £** ; «/*■ gi* 5 o*?- 

** '&*$ y %Jf» ^UL €l 4AA3 | tdA. jj ^tfiw iX^SX^ ^3«jJljii^ 

®* pjh^&zt -^J $3 j| ^JLe 

- >V 

[ 2 ] - Oyi 8rfj/j| - jKlU ^U. ^-UjS 

- ;*> <-&?• j;^ 

- ^Isf j»a« jj sKjjjO i*JU*J)&i.6>^k 

- aU ytyfjl ^ 

* <3jO *|jj j.aa> 

-jtjJs Ijw* ^U. {**■*} ^-C ;4 

- 


- jby ^}o^/ ^ ^liL 

[ yjU. «uilU Var. ] - jtaj| ^J,sy JJ>. 

* jb M ^y ^Ca. iAj^ 

y * ** 

[ jf\j*» J; jl ^ a.v/* Var. ] 

d^t^. viijji) sO^/* ^vij ^tA ut-Ao^j/* 

[ ^jll«<> y d/°L J& y<i USjJ* jlX> ^Jjk. jX*l Var. J 
• -jUji ,& y$ jlio *= — ^la diJ| ut-jlir 
“ )J ]<i j 4 **J ^ Jj^* 


li^W «A* C>1 ) [2] 


lit Ayih } Variant. 
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£su& 0^3 J&i) j! aUS jtityJ j ^jUL ia^xlsaA 

[ y* * £jj~a} b itwi j Var. ] 

— jbt^j ^AsJf 

[^alj Yar e ] /£ 

• J sAJI £.ib J"*** 1 

[jlyfyi S^iub* ^ Var. 3 

*® J SUM bwfi 

* _)!<^ /£ y^^-l ^*0 

wuaj 

sje ^jpli «-L^*w /*? 4. c/ r c»b r-^* 5 «/* 

** b) ls*^} *sy upi 

Br. Mus. Addl. 26240 p. 108 (shortest). 1.0 L.M.S. 
184>4, f. 50a and Baidarabad Asafiya Library MS. Insha 59, f. 49 
(fullest, with some mistakes.) ; 



VII. —Sources of the History of Shiva>ji 

Critically Examined* 

By Professor Jadunath Sarkar, M.A., I.E.S. 

I.- Shivaji's Place In Indian History. 

Shivaji, the Maratha king, lived a short life of 5:1 years 
(1627 — 16S0) and reigned for only six years over a small king- 
dom in the Bombay Presidency. But as a moral force he 
occupies the most remarkable position in the history of mediaeval 
India. He was the founder of the first Maratha kingship and 
the organizer of the Maratha race into a nation which in less 
than a century from his time came to dominate the entire Indian 
continent, the north as much as the south. The foundation of 
an independent national State among a disorganized subject race 
is no doubt a great achievement. But Shivaji’s greatness was 
of an even higher order. His influence was not confined to 
the tribe and district to which be belonged. He inspired and set 
the first successful example of that Hindu revival which asserted 
itself so unexpectedly after five centuries of irresistible and 
ever-extending Afghan, Turkish and other alien dominations 
over Tndia. In many respects, Shivaji was truly like Tennyson’s 
hero, who leaves the obscurity of his native village, and 
Moving up from high to higher, 

Becomes on Fortune’s crowning slope 
The pillar of a people’s hope, 

The centre of a world’s desire. 

Such a centre of the hopes and desires of the Hindu world in 
that age was Shivaji, as we find again and again in the verses 
of Bhushan, like the following : — 

I?** w ft ^ vrn fa* ^ i 
f%9pT*t % i faws jcprit sisffi jjutw 
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w i $ mg %^nr ^JTtsc ^ wt 

V# ^flr W !i f%3gST tteft | fcroiflst 

<fe wr w xtmt *w -<i# m w i usr 4\ %% ^ 

Sfr? m %Wf.T3f %f *T# W»S m V li ^Tfef 
$ wi^T «frlt «i«:t si#^ f|#t fsRtsft *r #« # 5«?#r 
^ II ff3§STT3f ^qft # l«I% 3fl% ^T3T Wife fsRT^ p 
WT1T Wm ^ II flWFC i?T^|f <sffc #5*53; #g 5tKK#ir 

w * \J| 

m # Wt =3tTf»€t ^IT3T # 1 313^, fwit %ft Vt % 
? m II 

Snell was his fame among the men of his age, and time has 
only extended it. One has to travel in Maharashtra or keep 
, dose touch with modern Marathi newspapers and books to 
realize the fact that the personality of Shivaji excites even to-day 
a degree of love and veneration comparable only to that which 
the great founders of religion command among their followers. 
The Shivaji myth, like the Napoleonic myth in Prance, has 
grown rapidly since his death and deeply influenced the charac- 
ter of the extant writings on his life and reign in the Marathi 
language. And to-day, though the better trained Maratha 
intellect shrinks from creating fresh myths, it has devoted itself 
with astonishing keenness, industry and personal sacrifice to 
the search for every scrap of new or neglected information 
about him, bringing it into the light of public knowledge, and 
drawing from it all the historic deductions that it can yield, — 
and often more than what it can reasonably yield. The simple, 
hardy, brainy and persevering Maratha race has thrown itself, 
in universal co-operation, into the acquisition of the national 
kero’s relics— literary and material. No subject is more popular, 
none excites a wider interest among all classes in Maharashtra,, 
than Shivaji and his doings and sayings, and even the history of 
the men who had the slightest connection with him in life/ 
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In his brief lifetime, Shivaji was known to fewer men and 
less well known than now. He flashed like a meteor through 
the political sky of India. The popular imagination of his age 
transformed him into something more terrible than a human 
being, a sort of spirit of our nursery tales. On 26th June 1684 
the English merchants at Surat wrote : “ Shiva, ji is so famously 
infamous for his notorious thefts that Report hath made him an 
airy body, and added wings, or else it were impossible he eou’d 

be at so many places as he is said to be at, all at one time 

They ascribe to him to perform more than a Herculean labour 
that he is become the talk of all conditions of people. ” {F.R. 

Surat, Volume 86.) Again, Shaista Khan is reported by 
Sabhasad ( Bakhar , page 50) to have told the grand wazir of 
Aurangzeb : “ Shiva is a great magician. He entered my camp, 
took a flight of 40 yards through the air and thus penetrated 
into my bedroom. " 

II-— -Materials for a Life of Shivaji. 


The life of such a man is a proper subject of scientific study 
by earnest students of Indian history. The materials for it are 
second only to those of Aurangzeb's reign in point of copious- 
ness and value, hut spread through more languages ; and it is 
these sonrees that I intend to describe and critically examine here. 

Mr. Justin E. Abbott of New Jersey, U.S.A., read a paper 
at last year's centenary meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland (J.R.A.S., 1028, page 667), 
opposing my view that the Portuguese life of Shivaji printed in 
Lisbon in 1730 is of little or no historical value. Since then he 
has written to me suggesting the publication of a number of 
volumes each containing a collection of the texts of all contem- 
porary references to Shivaji found in a particular language. 

Now, accounts of Shivaji are known to exist in eigh: liferent 
languages— Marathi, Sanskrit, Hindi, Persian, English, 
French, Hutch and Portuguese. Many of them are In manus- 
cript, and all are not of equal value as historical material, some 
being mere legends or bazar gossip, as a detailed examination 


will show. 
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III — Marathi Sources— Their Character. 

One 'would naturally imagine that the accounts of Shivaji in 
the Marathi language are the most authentic and valuable. 
Unfortunately, this is far from being the case ; and a little 
reflection on early Maratha history will explain why it is so. 
State papers require a certain amount of culture and prosperity in 
the State, durable buildings, internal peace, and orderly habits 
and love of letters among the people, for their composition and 
preservation. All these factors were wanting among the 
Marathas of ShivajPs time. 

The Marathas in the early sever teenth century were a poor and 
rude people, dispersed through many States, and with no literature 
of their own except folk-songs and religious poetry. Shivaji for 
the first time gave them peace, wealth and an independent national 
Court, without which it is not possible to produce or store 
official records. But this happy state of things lasted barely 
eighteen years, 1671 to 1683. Prom the death of Shambhuji 
early in 1689 to the restoration of Shahu in 1707, followed 
nineteen years of constant warfare in Maratha land, — raids 
and reprisals, forts changing masters repeatedly, revolts and 
family feuds among the nobles, and civil war in the royal 
family, in addition to the ever present Mughal invasion. All 
of Shivaji's capitals, Poona, Baigarh, Satara and Panliala, 
were taken by Aurangzeb. After the fall of Raigarh and the 
captivity of the rest of the royal family, Rajaram, the new 
Maratha king, fled to the Madras coast (1689) in the greatest 
distress, escaping from the Mughal pursuers by the skin of his 
teeth and leaving everything behind him. Such a master and 
his servants, running with their lives in their hands, before 
numerous and triumphant enemies, could not have burdened 
themselves with papers during their perilous flight across the 
entire Deccan peninsula. And even on the Madras coast, his 
new refuge (the fort of Jin ji) was afterwards taken by assault 
by Aurangzeb. Hence, .the Maratha Government records before 

the Peshwa period had no chance of escaping destruction. 

1A 1 Reg. j. 
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By State papers of a historical nature we understand < he 
despatches sent by provincial governors anti commanders of 
field armies, the orders issued to them, administrative circular ' 
and directions, royal proclamations to the public, trade reports, 
traders’ petitions and orders on them, minutes of council 
consultations, correspondence with foreign governments, reports 
from spies and ambassadors, etc. Hardly a single paper of this 
class relating to Shivaji’stime has been discovered in the Marathi 
language, except some letters printed in R .a j wade’s Volumes 
VIII and XV. The only old papers of Shivaji’s time that are 
extant in Marathi are legal documents belonging to private 
persons — such as decisions of law suits and mahazan or reports 
of local inquiry with the help of a civil jury, deeds granting 
land or the right to village-head mansliip (patcli j, orders on 
petitions, etc. Many thousands of these have been collected and 
published. They have survived because they were not kept in 
the Government archives, where they would have perished long 
ago, but in private families, which have carefully preserved 
them as title-deeds. Hence, the Maratha kingdom before the 
Peshwa period is utterly wanting in the State papers, detailed 
official histories, contemporary memoirs, and official letter-hooks 
in which Mughal history is so rich. 

IV— Marathi Sources Classified and Critically Examined. 

The extant Marathi sources of a historical or quasi-historical 
nature are (1) Bakhars or professed histories, (2) powadas or 
ballads, (3) letters, (4) Kaijujats, yadit ox haqiqats, i.s., modem 
compilations of the nineteenth century usually submitted to 
the British Government by Maratha families of note and (5) 
a dry bare chronicle kept by the Zedho family, the dezfomMs 
of the village of Kari in the Bhor State, and covering 80 year- 
(1618 to 1697). 

As for the lakhcm ) their value has been greatly exaggerated 
through the public ignorance of theii actual .contents, date of 
composition, and standard of accuracy. Only one of them, the 
Sabhaead Bakhar, was written by a contemporary of Shivaji 
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and it is the sole source from which all later habit an have 
borrowed their information, sometimes word for word. 

The author tells us that lie wrote his history in 1694 in the 
fort of Jinji at the request of his master Rajaram, the younger 
son of Shivaji, who told him : “ My father was so powerful that 
he defeated four Padishahs: Governments, and now Anrangzeb 
is taking his forts. What is it due to ? You know the facts 
about the old kingdom (i. e., Shivaji's). Therefore, write the 
history from the former times. 93 (Page 5.) We find from the 
Memoirs of Francois Martin, the founder of Pondicherry, that 
Krishna]! Anant (or Questna Antogy, as he spells the name) 
was the second minister at the Court of Rajaram and a sort of 
rival to Pra'hlad Niraji the Regent. Therefore, as a member of 
ShivajPs Court, Sabhasad's accuracy of information is beyond 
question. But his hakhar has several defects. It covers barely 
100 small pages, and was composed from memory without the 
help of written memoranda or documents. The events are not 
always arranged in the order of time, and very few dates 
are given. Some of his statements are incorrect, as we know 
from other and more reliable sources. 

All the other bakhctn of Shivaji like that of Chitragupti, the 
Shedgaonkar, and the Shiva-digvijag give us merely loose 
traditions where they are not borrowing from Sabhasad. They 
have only padded out this source with rhetorical flourishes, 
miracles, emotional gush, and commonplace remarks and details 
added from the authors' imagination. 

The latest of these hakhar s unfortunately enjoys the greatest 
reputation with uncritical readers. This is due to the fact of 
Grant Duff having based his narrative of Shivaji on it. It was 
composed as late as 1810 by Malhar Ram Rao, the hereditary 
clerk (ehitrds) of the Rajas of Satara, If any State papers 
of ShivajPs time had survived, they might have been expected 
to be incorporated in a book written by such a man under the 
orders of ShivajPs reigning successor. But none has been 
used. The., book is incorrect, rambling, or pure guess-work 
ip, many places, with not even the idea of correct chronology* 
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The Muhammadan names in it are often 'grossly incorrect 
and anachronistic. A detailed comparison of the life-story of 
Shivaji as correctly reconstructed from other and more reliable 
sources with the narrative of Chitnis exposes the hundred and 
one errors and absurdities of the latter work. Indeed, I have 
been forced to the conclusion that the first problem of Maratha 
history under Shivaji’s house is to correct the historical errors 
circulated by Chitnis. 

The ballads are mere popular legends, often gross embellish- 
ments of facts, and composed long after Shivaji’s time. 
Only two of them relate to him. E nropean readers will be 
greatly disappointed if they expect to find in them some 
genuine kernel of history, sueh as they have found in the 
medieval English ballads of Minot. The haqiqatt similarly 
embody popular family traditions, often retouched to enhance 
the writer's claim to lands or honour. They are at least 
a hundred and fifty years later than Shivaji’s time and have 
no value as evidence. 

V.— Marathi Letters and Sanads need Critical 
Examination. 

As for the letters, their exact character and import have 
been described by me already. They are valuable only as 
throwing occasional sidelights on Shivaji and illustrating 
his administrative system, but are of little help in constructing 
a political history of his reign. Unfortunately, the authen- 
ticity of none of these letters can be accepted without a critic il 
examination of each individual piece. Many of them were 
produced before the Inam Commission (1827) to establish 
claims to rent-free tenure of villages, and forgery of old grants 
was as common in these circumstances as the forgery of the 
Mughal Emperors’ farmans and seals in the land disputes of 
Upper India. The Marathi editor Bajwade has himself pointed 
to probable forgery in the case of some of these. I shall here, 
•S an example, prove the forgery of one at least of these 
from other and uinimpoachable evidence. 
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In a mnad dated 1529 a . d . 1 (page 8 of Samis and letter s t 
edited by Mawjee and Parasnis), Bijapur is designated as 
Datuhzafar* W e know that this title was given to the city by 
Aurangzeb on its capture in 1686, i.e. f nearly sixty years 
afterwards. (See the official history of Aurangzeb' J s reign, 
M asir-i- A lamgiri, Persian text, page 2S2.) The forger who 
did not know this fact, but found Bijapur designated by that 
epithet in documents written after 1 686, transferred it to his 
fabrication with the pretended date of 15 29. 2 

Other examples might be given. Hence, it is clear that these 
old letters and sanads cannot be blindly accepted as true and 
contemporary records in every case. They require a critical, 
examination and corroboration from other and independent 
sources. But among a large section of Maratha writers there 
is an unfortunate tendency to accept as gospel truth every 
statement contained in every scrap of what they vaguely and 
uncritically designate by the general title of “ old paper 39 
(Zany a kogad ). 

Vl.—Zedhe Family Chronicle most authentic- 
The chronicle kept by the Zedhe family, however, stands 
on a different footing. I am convinced that it is the most 
valuable and authentic contemporary record of Shivaji and 
his ancestors as yet discovered. It contains brief notes of the 
more important public events in the Deccan kingdoms and 
Shivaji’s family and State, mixed with the fortunes of successive 
generations of the head of the Zedhe family of deshmukhs* 
Exact dates are given in every case, and fragments of the 

1 The date given is Shahur San 930 (which means 1529 a.d.), in the 
reign of lb rahim Adi! Shah Jagat-gnm— which extended from 1579 to 
1627 A. d. !!! Similarly, Rajwade XVII. I designates Aurangabad as Khujis 
ta-buniad as early as 737 Shabur San! In fact, Aurangabad was founded 
and so named as late as 1636 A.D. XVIII. 40 and 41 do not give the llajyavishekh 
year though dated 1675. 

2 We know that when his present Majesty visited Madras in 1909 he ordered 
the name of Blacfctown ta be changed to (Georgetown . What is the value of 
a title-deed professing to be written in 1850 or even in 1900 which describes 
a land m situated in Georgetown, Madras ? 
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work have boon found in more than one place. It was first 
printed and brought to the public notice as late as 1918, and 
hence the idea of deliberate modern fabrication cannot bo 
suggested. Two instances are given by me here to prove how 
original and authentic this chronicle is. 

Shiva jo's Master of the Horse, Netaji Palkur, as we know, 
was seized by Aumngzeb and forcibly converted to Islam in 
1607 and sent to serve in the Panjab and Afghanistan. 
Nothing is said about him after this date in any Persian or 
Marathi history. (See Grant Duff, i. 221 n.) But the Zed ho 
chronicle tells us that on 19th June 1676 Neta ji Palkar yani 
prmhehit ghetle ; shud sale, *. e., Netaji Palkar made expiatory 
penances and was purified. Now, the English factors at Raja- 
pur wrote to Surat on 24th July of the same year, “Sevageo 
has lately returned to him a subtill fellow by name Nettagee 
who hath been 10 years in the Mogulls Court, turned Moremau 
but now remade a Iiindue." ( F.B . Surat, Vol . 86.) 

This Factory Record is in MS. in the India Office, London. 
It has not been printed, and the only copy of it in India is 
the one made for me at the ludia Office. No Maratha forger, 
therefore, could possibly have learnt the correct date of 
Netaji’s reconversion from this English source j indeed, it 
was news to the Marathas that Netaji ever returned to 
Shivaji and joined Hindu society again. This independent 
corroboration is a decisive proof of the genuineness of the 
Zedhe chronicle. 

Another corroboration is supplied by the date of Zulflqar 
Khan's murder of Yacbappa Nayak or Nair, a Rajput noble 
of the Madras Karnatak (in 1694), of which the only printed 
records are the Diary of the Madras Factory (where the 
name is grotesquely disguised) and Irvine' g translation of 
Manucci (where the learned editor has failed to trace the name 
and suggests the emendation Ach Pnnwar Hi. 271). In the 
Marathi chronicle, too, the name has puzzled the writer or 
copyist, who has given it as Yack® Panned —which is mean- 
ingless as Yasha is a Marathi genitive suffix. Hence any 
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borrowing of the information from the Madras records or 
ManuecPs travels by a modern Maratha writer is impossible. 
But all these sources agree as to the date of his murder, 
which is also described in a Persian MS., the Dilkasha* 

Contemporary accounts of Shivaji were written in Sanskrit 
by Jayaram Pindye (Radhamadlava-T ilasa Champ u edited by 
Raj wade, \ mostly dealing with Shahji, and Par anal a Parvata- 
Grahan-Ahhyana edited by Sadashiv Mahadev Divekar ) and 
by Paramanand [Shiv a-B liar at). If we are careful enough to 
make due allowance for the flattery and hyperhole of Court 
poets, these can yield a certain number of facts for incor- 
poration in Shivaji's history, I have given a summary of the 
narrative contained in the second of these in the Modern Review. 
The Hindi poet Bhushan was a most intolerable rhetorician 
and eulogist of Shivaji, who is said to have rewarded this 
poet's panegyric odes with an elephant and a purse of five lakhs 
of rupees. Bhushan's Kavija contains the fulsome adulation 
of Shivaji by means of an infinite variety of similes and parallels 
from Hindu mythology and epics. It gives no history and 
no date, and it can be interpreted only by one who imports 
a full and detailed knowledge of Shivaji's career from other 
sources. But it is useful as showing the atmosphere and the 
state of the Hindu mind in that age. 

VIL— Persian Sources* 

The Persian sources are, in my opinion, first in importance 
except for the purely internal affairs of the Marathas, for which 
the Zedhe chronicle is of supreme value. No other source in 
any language equals these. These are of four classes, viz, (1) 
newsletters of the Emperor's Court, called Akhbarat (and 
wrongly Waqia); (&) official annals based upon the above; (3) 
private histories and memoirs, and (4) letters* far mam , and 
other State papers. : :J\ '■ 

Of these , the newsletters are the most important. In Mughal 
times every provincial governor, vassal king, royal prince and 
general absent from the Court, kept an agent there to send 
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him a summary of the daily occurrences at the Court of the 
Emperor and the substance of the despatches read and orders 
issued there. These manuscript newspapers, or rather news- 
letters, have been preserved for many years of AnrangzeVs 
reign, and here we get the earliest and most ungarbled account 
of every incident in which the Marathas crossed the path of the 
Mughals. It would be a mistake to imagine that they contained 
merely a selection of news flattering to the Emperor. They told 
the unvarnished truth of everything that transpired in the public 
Court, and when a despatch from a province or general was 
silently read and put in his pocket by the Emperor they noted 
this fact too ! Indeed, when at the end of the seventeenth century 
difficulties and military reverses began to thicken round Aurangzeb 
he issued an order (on 25th September 1699) that the Court 
agents of the provincial governors were to sign undertakings 
binding themselves not to write akhbatdi to their masters but 
copy only what was included in the statements of the imperial 
Paymaster of the Forces and other officers. But the old practice 
om revived. 

Such minutes of the occurrences at Court and copies of 
despatches received were kept in the State archives at Delhi, 
and each Emperor from Akbar to Shah Alarn I had the annals 
of his reign written by some selected author on the basis of these 
authentic papers * ■ ■'/ - 

I have sometimes found Maratha writers objecting to the 
evidence of the Persian records on the ground that the M ughals 
were the enemies of the Marathas. The objection is childish. 
If all Persian evidence is to be rejected summarily as the work 
of enemies, then it logically follows that all evidence in the 
Marathi language should be rejected as summarily on the 
ground of its being tainted by national partiality. The true 
historian's duty is to sift evidence, compare and correct it by 
concentrating light from every available source. It m also 
forgotten by these modern Maratha critics that all the Persian 
histories were not written by Muslima, many of them were the 
works of contemporary Hindus who had a warm place in their 
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hearts for Shivaji. Again, many of these unofficial histories anil 
all the ak Marais were written by private persons and mot meant 
for the Emperors or his ministers 5 eyes. Hence, they could 
venture to tell many an unpalatable truth. 

The strongest point of the Muslim writers as a class is 
accurate chronology, of which the Hindus were proverbially 
negligent. Hence, the Persian sources, especially the Court 
annals and ahhbarats , are of unrivalled value (except for 
certain incidents recorded by the European factors)* 

VIIL— E ngii sir Factory Records, 

Of these European traders in India, the English have left the 
most voluminous and most important mass of information about 
Shivaji. For one thing* they were the richest and most prosperous 
of the Europeans in India in the late seventeenth century, 
and they had a very close and often painful direct contact with 
Shivaji through their factories at Surat, Rajapur, Karwar, Hubli 
and Dharamgaon (in Khandesh), most of which were looted by 
the Marathas. The eternal dependence of the barren island of 
Bombay for firewood, meat and fresh provisions on the mainland 
opposite, which belonged to the Marathag, made the English 
keep close touch with the latter. From a very early part in 
ShivajPs career the English found it necessary to send out 
paid spies into his territory to learn the dreaded raider^ move- 
ments and intentions, and the reports of these men were entered 
in the diary of the factory, especially at Rajapur. In addition 
to 1 the many English embassies sent by the Bombay factors to 
Shivaji (which are described in Chapter XIV of my Shivaji and 
Hi s Times), the Madras Factory kept one or more u Spy Brami* 
nees 55 in ShivaJPs camp in the Karnatak, The news gathered 
in this way was immediately recorded and the record has 
remained to our own day in its original MS. without any 
garbling in the course of copying or making up into books . 1 

1 Hie English records arc so scrupulously truthful that when a spy's report 
entered on a certain date is afterwards proved to ho false, the correction !» alw 
entered. \ : ; 

il 1 Res, J* 
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These have been copied in the India Office, London, for my 
use. There is no other contemporary source about Shivaji so 
full, so accurate, and {excepting the alhbaral) preserved in 
such a pure form as these Factory Records. An impartial 
historian must place them in the front rank among the sources 
of the history of Shivaji. 

The English represented a different and in some respects 
a higher culture than the Mughal Court agents and Maratha 
clilnises. They had also the advantage of -writing from a fresh 
or detached point of view, which naturally no class of Indian 
writers could occupy. Hence their factory records sometimes 
give us personal sketches of Shivaji and his Court as seen 
directly face to face, the like of which is not to be found in any 
other language. I may here refer to three such only. At the 
first sack of Surat (1664) the English merchant Anthony Smith 
was seized and kept in Skivaji's camp. As an eyewitness he 
has left a graphic account of the incidents and sights there. 
Henry Oxenden, the English ambassador, has left a very long 
description of Shivaji’s grand coronation at Raigarh in 1074. 
In March 1675 the English factors of Rajapur waited on 
Shivaji, of which event we have a charming account in their 
letter (F. R Surat, Vol. SB) 

“ The Rajah came. He stopped his pal an kin and called us 
to him. When we were pretty near him we made a stop, but ho 
beckoned with his hand till I was up close with him. lie 
diverted himself a little by taking in his hand the looks of my 
periwig and asked us several questions. He said that bo would 
order things for the future to our full satisfaction, and that we 
might be sure that no reasonable request we should make to him 
would he deny to us.-" 

The Dutch accounts are very meagre because their interests 
at this tfme lay further south and east than the range of Shivaji’s 
operations. Their factors at Surat, Vingurla and Karwar record 
only a few incidents about him, none of them unknown from 
other sources. The attempt of their Admiral Rycloff to organize 
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a Duteh-Maratha attack on the English at Bombay has been 
fully described by Orme. 

IX— French Accounts of Shivaji. 

The French accounts have proved most disappointing to me. 
Not only have French travellers like Thevenot, Bernier* 
Tavernier* Dellon* and Manucci (who* though an Italian by race* 
wrote part of his work in French and sent it to France for publi- 
cation) given incidental accounts of Shivaji* but the first 
separately published life of Shivaji is in French. It is by Father 
Joseph d'Orleans of the Society of Jesus and was printed 
in Paris in 1688 and issued bound up with his History of two 
Tartar Conquerors who subjugated China . It covers only 35 
printed pages and is based on a narrative supplied from Goa but 
of no historical value. I have made a full translation of it for the 
Modern Review May 1924 Abbe Carr£* who travelled from 
Surat to Madras by land In 1672-73* published his Voyage des 
Indes Orientates in 1699* where he devotes two long chapters to 
the History of Shivaji, covering more than a hundred printed 
pages. It is not a life of Shivaji* but a jumble of legends and 
fiction padded out from the author's imagination. To a student 
who would approach it with respect as a contemporary’s evidence 
it will prove a delusion and a snare. 

I have made a full translation of Carre's account of Shivaji* 
and thus found out the correctness of 0 rule's opinion of it,— 
cc All he says in the first volume is either erroneous or too confused 
to be reduced to order ; but the second part affords better Infor- 
mation* although only concerning his operations in the years 
1671 and 1672/' ( Fragments * 174 ) On Per e d’Orleans's book* 
Orme remarks a It does not give a single date* Sand only 
a few facts* without precision* and better known before/' {Ihid> 
178.) 

Carry's Voyage supports the popular legend which has long 
been current in Bijapur that Afzal Khan* before he set out on 
his ill-fated expedition to arrest Shivaji* had a premonition of 
his impending death and massacred all his 63 wives* whose 
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graves, standing hi regular rows on the same platform, are still 
pointed out in tlie village of Afzalpur. Tire French traveller 
writes, — “ When Abdul Khan {i.e., Abdullah, surnamed AFzal), 
had to quit his women, his jealousy flamed up with such violence 
that he caused to be stabbed before him the 200 unfortunate 
women...... I remember that in 1673 in a journey which I made 

by land from Surat to St. Thome, I rested at Abdulpur, of 
which Abdul Khan was governor before his assassination. I 
went to see the palace, I there found a great number of workmen 
occupied in cutting the stones which were to serve as the 
mausoleum of Abdul Khan : and I was surprised (to learn) how 
in the epitaph they mentioned the women of the seraglio whom 
he had caused to be killed. 1 ' (ii. 10-16). 

The French have left no official records about Shivaji on the 
Bombay coast. Even the Journal of Boureau Deslandes tells 
us nothing useful about Shivaji, though this merchant lived 
at Rajapur for some years and came in contact with Shivaji’s 
officials. 1 The only State-paper in French relating to Shivaji 
is the Uemoire of Francois Martin, which is extremely valuable 
for the Maratlia doings on the Madras coast as far as they 
affected the Frenoh at Pondicherry and their old friend Sher 
Khan Lodi, the baron of Valikandapuram. Translations from 
this work on the subject have been published by me in the 
Modern Review (February 1924). 

X,— Portuguese Accounts. 

The Portuguese of Goa in that age were an ignorant, weak 
and decadent people, as Manned has graphically described. 
They were afraid of Shivaji, and tried tbeir best to keep on 
good terms with him. On inquiry I have learnt that there is 
no MS. account of Shivaji among the Portuguese records pre- 
served in Lisbon or Goa, and none has been printed in their 
numerous magazines and series of State papers. The book 
Tide e a-eeoe, i* do Sevagy, falsely professing to have been written 

1 Bajwade, viii. tetter 8 speaks of a letter sent by SWwjS to title Meat 
Bornean, mime, atm i» misspelt a* 5t. 
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by Cosmo da Guarda, a native of Mural ugao in 1695, and 
printed at Lisbon in 1730, is almost entirely a romance with 
gross inaccuracies of facts, useless digressions, general descrip- 
tions, commonplace remarks, and ba^ar gossip. It tells us 
nothing new that is historically true. 

XL— Causes leading to Fabrication of Historical Evidence, 
A certain class of writers frequently talk about the u Maratha 
historical school** or the “Maratha opinion ^ on some point of 
Deccan history. People intimately acquainted with the Bombay 
Presidency know what these terms really mean. But others 
who have not had such experience, require to be cautioned by 
being informed of the true state of things in Maharashtra, 

For a long time past, owing to territorial quarrels there have 
been opposite schools in respect of Maratha history among the 
Maratha writers themselves, such as Poona versus Baroda and 
Kolhapur versus Satara, These political feuds transferred to 
literature have been cut crosswise and the situation further 
complicated by the caste bickerings between the Prabhus and 
the Cbitpavans, and the Maratbas proper (an agricultural 
and military caste, just now rising to literary production) and the 
Brahmans* (who would ascribe all Shivajps achievements to 
Brahman inspiration, guidance and administrative support !) * 
Bach of these “ historical schools ** has its own writers, 
discovers u old papers 33 favourable to its claims, interprets 
them to serve its pet theories, and, worst of all, has Its own 
MSS. of well-known historical works with its own special 
readings of the significant passages ! 

XII.— Examples of the perversion of history in modern 

Thus, king Bajaram admittedly fled from Vishalgarh, 
leaving his wife Tara Bal there, in Asharh or S lira van 1611 

* Even the Bralunans are not a united family. The Deahasthi* section of this 
caste has long fought the Chltpavan section, and in addition the Chitpavans have 
to degrade a third section, the Shenvis, by ascribing a filthy origin to these 
lant, especially the branch of Shorn Brahmans called kMka-iihmL 
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Shaka (July or August, 1689, Zedhe Chronicle); Raja ram 
reached Jinji in far off Madras on 2nd November 1689 and 
did not meet her for some years after. Tara Bai in this 
interval gave birth to a son who afterwards succeeded to 
the throne (of what soon became the Kolhapur branch) as 
Shivaji II. The year of this boy's birth is given in the 
Kolhapur MS. of the Chitnis Bahhar as 1611 Shaka 
(1689. a.d,), but the Satara MS. of the same work gives 
the date as Shaka 1613 (1691 a.d.). It should be here 
explained that the Satara branch of the Maratha royal 
family was the rival of the Kolhapur branch, and if tho birth 
of this Shivaji II could be placed more than ten months 
after July 1689, then he would be proved illegitimate. 

Similarly, when in January 1712 this Shivaji II died, 
the throne of Kolhapur was occupied by his younger brother 
Shambhuji II. But Bhawani Bai, the widow of the former, 
produced his alleged posthumous son (Ramraja) long after Ins 
death. The London Royal Asiatic Society's MS. of Kkatut-i- 
Shivaji (pp. 10-11) contains a letter from Shambhuji II to 
Raja Shahu, ironically criticising the abnormally long period of 
gestation claimed for this Ramraja, who was naturally a rival 
to Shambhuji II. 

Coming to more recent times, only six years ago, at the 
fourth annual conference of the Indian Historical Research 
Society of Poona, the leader of the “ Maratha historical 
school,” Mr. V. K. Raj wade (a Chitpavan Brahman), took 
the occasion of reading what ho was pleased to call an 
interpretation of an old Sanskrit work written in Shivaji’a time, 
to deliver a long and slashing attack on the Prabhu caste, 
in spite of cries of " Stop ! Stop ! " “ Sit down !'' The effect 
was instantaneous. The Prabhu members left this Society 
as a den of the haughty intolerant Brahmans and started 
a rival den of their own called the Chandraseniya Prabhu 
Historical Research Society, Poona f [See CAaturifia Sammljtft 
Tntta and K, T. Gupte’s Bywadgackt Gagabhutti .] 
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We may now' expect that} each of these castes will 
u discover 73 its own old papers and readings of MSS. which 
will prove diametrically opposed to those of the other. We have 
communal representation in legislatures and Government offices. 
It has been left to the twentieth century Marathas to give us 
the communal cooking of history i 

“ What is truth ? ,; asked Pilate. If he had been posted to 
Maharashtra ; it would have been necessary for him to ask about 
the historical witness's caste, sect (Ramdasi or not), and 
favourite historical coterie (s mandal ). 




VIII*— ‘A Hindu Aristophanes- 

By Dr, A. Banerji-Sastrl, M»A* 9 Ph«X». (Oxon.) 

The ancient Greek defined man as an animal which 
laughs f } the ancient Hindu added; also “an animal which is 
laughed at/' And Aristotle and Bharata analysed the methods 
to achieve laughter in literature. Thus arose Comedy. Comedy 
is a corrective ,* by its laughter, society avenges itself for the 
liberties taken with it — liberties, social; political, moral, religious 
as also intellectual* The merry band of shaggy and goat-footed 1 
revellers treating with boisterous familiarity their Dionysius 
was as much true to Greek life as the Indian farces 1 where the 
priest-ridden people patronised the Yidu§aka, a contemptible 
rascal, travestying caste . 3 These primitive efforts grew in 
power and purpose and penetrated into every walk of life. 
Aristophanes survives as a landmark but his Indian eon Jj ares 4 
are mainly matters of tradition. One of the latter, the author 
of the Bkagavadaj jukam is rescued from oblivion and presented 
for the first time from original MSS. 

Iteligion (along with Philosophy ) 1 has been the unending 
source of comedians of all ages. For is not Beligion (as also 
Medicine) the great thing everyone likes to jest at when 
well and to eagerly run after when otherwise V They are 
co-eitcnsive with life and comedy is a criticism of life* Every 
age again is noted for some predominant characteristics — 
a passion for a particular phase of life. The modern might be 
credited with a passion for proportion and its critics like Mollere 
and Sheridan survey human foibles of both mind and body 
without undue stress on either. But the Greece of Aristophanes, 

1 Donaldson (irtvlc 'JVa{r»\ iSiO, p. SO. 

2 Lt Vi TIVHvo Irul'an. 

* *T» A.O.F* Vol. XX.* pp. rSWO* 

* Schuyler, A Bibiiogra py of.tf c Su skrlt Dram*. p. 104 
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immediately before and after the Peloponnesian 1 crisis repre- 
sented Sophistry and Tragedy* The first two or three centuries 
of the Christian era witnessed in India the dying conflict of 
expiring Buddhism with revived orthodox Hinduism and the 
Samkhya, the Yoga and the Vedanta philosophies as well as the 
final stereotyping of the classical Sanskrit with the Bhdsya 
of Patafijali. As might have been expected, these, being the 
.topics exercising the public mind, were particularly chosen 
by the comedians of the epoch. 

The Bhagavadajjukam , in the above respect, bears a striking 
resemblance to the Clouds of Aristophanes. The latter repre- 
senting the old conservative party attacks the Sophigd^ making 
Socrates, as the most familiar at Athens, their representative. 
Socrates j though he did oppose the Sophists and ridiculed them, 
and did not travel about or take pay, was, to a certain extent, 
one of them.- 2 The Parivrajaka and his disciple Sandilya in the 
Bhagavadaj’jukam , however fanciful in some respects, are broadly 
speaking typical, and they almost irresistibly remind us of 
Socrates and his disciple and Strepsiades. in the Clouds . s But 
the Sanskrit comedian goes further than the Greek. The latter 
confines his attention principally to Sophists and Philosophers — 
bis concern for the Tragedians being reserved for his other works. 
The former criticises and parodies impartially the exponents 
of most of the then current controversies, bringing within his 
purview ( a ) Buddhists, {b) the preceptors of the Yoga 
practice and the Samkhya philosophy, ('<?) systems of medicine 
and (d) even grammar ! 

Date and authorship of the book are unknown. None of the 
extant books on dramaturgy mentions it. Here also is an 
interesting analogy with Aristophanes. Several allusions (espe- 
cially 9, sec. 3) make it clear that the brilliant exuberance of 
Aristophanes did not fit into Aristotle*# system and that he even 
excluded it from his very definition of comic drama. He aimed 

1 Mahaffy, Greek Classical Literature, Ft. I,' p. 136, 

3 Maliaffy, op. cit. p. 57. 

8 Comedies of Aristophanes. Bohn’s Classical Library, pages 122—73. 
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at a theory of Greek comedy excluding Aristophanes l 1 If ever 
written, the theory is now lost. But the omission of the name of 
the Bhagavadajjulcam may be due to a loss of the work itself 
when the current Bharata was compiled. 

The internal evidence of the BhagaV adajj uka m reflects an 
age of transition when religious animosities were still alive and 
the spirit of scepticism manifested itself more or less openly. 
This would point to about the second-third century a.c. 
Evidences 2 are slowly accumulating about the existence of other 
hooks on dramaturgy as well as dramas older than the current 
NatyaVddra. The BJtagavadajjukfZm is perhaps another argument 
in the same direction. The author’s name 3 is not mentioned as 
in the case of the Trivandrum ei Bhasa "..Series. {Then again^ of 
the ten species of drama mentioned in the prahasana , viz. 
Varehdmrgci) etc., the first term is unknown to Bharata , i 
Dafarupa 5 and Sakityadarpana , 6 The language is very simple. 

The only mention of the work found so far occurs in 
Sihgabhupala's Bamrnavamdhakara quoted in the Report 
on a Search for Sanskrit and Tamil MSS. for 1896-7 by M. S. 
Sastrl, Madras, 1898. 

The present edition is based on two MSS., one written in 
Bengali characters in the possession of the late MM. Kalipra- 
sanna Bhattacarya, sometime Principal of the Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta, who kindly allowed me to take a copy of it in 1922. 
The other from Madras in Malayalam characters, copied by 
Pandit Venkatarama Sarma SastrL The Bengali MS. (called 
B. in the footnotes to the text) is old in appearance but 
mutilated and evidently copied from a Northern MS. The 
Madras MS. (called M, in the footnotes) is complete but contains 
some undoubted copyists errors pointed out later on. 

1 WHaojowitz, Arisfc. u-Athen, l 824. 

9 Cbarpentier, J.R.A.S., 1923, p, 60 8* 

• Bharata, v, 254, 

* Ibid, XV 111 1 1)2. 

s Haas, Da^arupa, pp. 9& ? 100. 

f Sahifcyadarpana, VI, 277, 278. 
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wf ^ wfo II $ II 

’SW? cT?^t, W%f% Wfisi 

wftpsr infarar. 


( Her: ■gtwfcr ) 

*rt M 

N> 



sftt ^ % trtrgft i 

sjftei ®rnTO 5 tf w^jsot#® ^rgf’jjsrfr ?t^i 1 - 
xrsrf 5 p?f^[ i ct^t <sf¥ TrsPt’s; 
<frfT® i ?r fq fwfWST 

TRWcftfWR (^) WS 3 Tfef 5 ? ftrwffil^, 
<T?t gft®? ^ 3 TW WSHT^^ft ’ 0 «perfr I 

N5 

cJT^r ( ••* WHWeprTSRTT ) mfW W 3 Twt 

wfti m ^ rnsamtw* ^Tt 

fwsi snfgf^ nil fir i *r^fr i 


( ) 

iTR^^ *rf^ 3 [ vs*qwt i 

qfK— ?pb, 

SWTTOTR: Ufa^WqW. 


. ,. ,... -pv . "V * _ . 

TfET^I^lTK W 3 Tcf 


, HTf% — Wf *RT?, 

w frw^ ^rfer w w<£crt ?t 
fqrr wi^ i 




IV 


BHAGAVA D AJJUK AM. 


[j.B.O.tt.S. 




irfc- 


HTfe- 

trft- 

suftig- 

trft- 

TTft- 


wff ■ ( ) 3 irf •snw^Tr n i n 

’SiTfi^siSf %%cr?f i 

■ ^cTjeft 3?#3i wtffifT i 

SffSjfSW I ®BWFI«T s ?lfiT?r»E|T«f §jcT SR-J3R *T3fa I fcTJ, 

3 ^f^srafifT^frrec?: 


W3 

cT^T^I (HTO 

s®fT® H'5TT3XfT^!% II * 
SR^T TO® W I 

*nrr froarhrlr ®*r% ct^t i 
a w i 
atr^awT i 

T4 s® *zi ar®iTfrf-a i 
srearetan i fa:, 

^#w ^#5 a faarg^sfat 


® It 



’SE[Tftg“ 

irft 1 — 

wtfm- 

nft- 

iUftg- 

. .. £y . 

tnx- 

wfe- 


a mag^ai 
a^far af afafaat iraaam 

■ ?z4 i® srfer i 

■ srrcra: a^T aata i 

■ an§fa *wa> warrfe i 

- w- a®n*r: I 

- asrsfN i 

- <%«4f+H« I 

- TO M ^ TWff fUffc I 
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V 


trft — sOr i 

uxfe — srir w wfwrfiT m xnfwnrOr 37 Or ^ gw i 
vfK — m ^?nr i wqjTcrfttwrei ctt^ gpfirfa i wre$f q- 
wnf cn^mfjT i 

m$m~ ssrftOnft m%-sc i wr wr, 

fw^rwr i 

tfft; — grawi ttsth?: i *rfg?pr% srr^ 

I cfWrfesWT^RggTsi -gf^Tf: I 

NJ> 

'Strfe — 1?T ’WT Xff^TTf Tfjrr^t 1 

vfK — *Rnf*r* i 

■®rfin — f^r w?ft i 

trft: — S^Ortt 1 wrp^t JWTWT I wftfll I 

'snfig — *ft )wi ^fj- ^ft sETfrr ®w i *rf wt wrax to i 
vft — ww, 

W- wit JTJM^fg- wtWTWT 
^ftWTWT fwf%f%fw 'ERTfa' w I 
%'r^r src *fcr srf^fffarerT m 


mfm- 


5RJRTMT WIPSWTSR WJDTfT I! ^ II 

art ^rareft smct ^iMt ^sri^sft *ft ssrararw i 
^rrerasrf^ ^ ftira =r ir^fk 


WtTTBTW 


xrO: — wtitt^ cnrr jrftcrg; i 
mfig — «sr%f^ ^fw^rf-^tf+r i 
4 trft — aR^fJTW i ' ; ::' 

TOfe — sni sft *or Trfar g*rt Oran xtrfar Or Or i 
wtr — i wg ^wtnTenRT nro wrarOr 


Cv v :V''> • ■/ &%'-■" ■: 


|£| 


$> 4 


VI 


BHAGAVADA JJUK A M . 


[j.B.O.R.S#, 


snfig — , 0«f grw fwgar i gw snrer ^rrh 
*rft-~ war, 

m 

m^WWfwWTiTT WWW^^SrT- 




«PC TfcT ®cRfw: arfrqnr STrf®wf !l 4. || 

3tT % — wt tt wf?rowww wremn ft ?i ^rntnf% gar 

*asr^T l ®r^ i wr wawr xi w^fww \ 

^ofrn — w^ra w«r wft T?f^, ^rr qfpEnfw i 
vfit — fasw^w i 

3Trfe — ^psrrrfffac ww wt^t€ ^ ar^ww^Hwfiing 3 :^ tws 
Trfesrwfgf?? i ctt ware w«r i ^ fxtfsfr 

wfawrfw i 
tfft — WFSW I 

X 

( gfsrafa ) 

3rrfw— ( srf%s?r ) wfpfT <nkr witxtfm i *fK?w wl%n w 
shrgv v£\ i garret fp*r aw xi ^ 

LLi-,,.,. .rr- - .' 9 v 

TO?R %r®l^T I 


trfr; — *r a ifww I *rar: i 

30%— ?W*rKf| 

air — ^rarftpr i war wsrc : 1 

v Os 

■ „ . , rr ..,„ < T'„ rr - r ± "VX, . <rs rr r ^ 

ww— *ns: «ro ^vmmj i 

TO — W%$'- I 



SHTT W* WW wfc^fa Jrftr^a? qWTWfe I 
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twcsr ) 


vii 



® gj-f^wre- 

fq-asr- 

smrfgnajwt ^gmT^r^riw^^ciTtw ^awFnsK *r- 

^vrraf iwt srrt sw^pst ^ ^ i 

tffi: — sjjf ar^s?rff*r ^wFffsrf^ftw fw ^JTflfbw i f^, 
^SWRTc?: fNWWWCWt » 


Tn?ft «r%*«g*r s^fcr «rw «rr% 

^tfwci 'ftfa ejf^KW 3WTW 8 \o B 
wrftl — sf *ptt rsrfapsr ?r cr^T ssrcwftnsr far i 

;' aMURf OT^eJWfff^TRT W ^CNcTW I 
f*raf® II II 

'suftl — ■asTSRBrrmt w*w i wfw ^ifti w^rurt i 
— ?.% i 

I 

*rft — %w??w*rf:wT n 

^ife— 3f^T Trfwrft 
3T^f% I 

xrft: — SWT® sfTPT I fcT! 


% „ , , ♦ .. ~Y * _■ 

cTfT 'ft®® <TT 


1 M. *, 


M. * 6 , 


BHAGAVADAJJT7RAM. 


[ J.B.O.R.S*. 


WTfe- 

xrfr- 


xrfr- 

■qf*:- 

aiifig- 

Vfr- 

wrf%- 


srrfig- 

trfc- 

'arrfjg- 


*rfr?r fwftrfn ?fcrirf?r^m i 
%Tfw xrr TSSff 
^^^OTOT®T*rm n n 
«mrfrra ot v&f' 


m =itot 


otto <p: %% 


n II *3 p 


sttotto uftto^t ^nr^TOftraR^xr: n *3 p 
^ OTTO WTOTW I 
OT 3 T^ *iw xOTJpter crr^a 1 
Jfr I 

fxOT’frff I 

sotpotw sra? ^rt^fir^rfTT 1 

arcft?rrwOTJrfif wgwKT*romf: 1 wr- 

gpshTar mOT 1 

■ asrspt% ft? nf^fcr 1 

■ OTU. ’SfTOTSprfw fOTfR fOTTTOTT ®OT: ^OTiW 

. f T" r *V , ■ *> ^ ** , 

mm, iTTf^rreif^w^ wtr i 

*w=r wim ot ffs jffcwfdw *rorf%, ftl 1® 

<atjf^ vmKt OTJtTrfiir xif^ftr^r 1 

• f%rafwg?r wraron 1 

• OT 5 Erf«TXR' ®fgpsrOT®WTO ^TRTKTSrt ^®lfsr<Tf® 

#w 3 rwrftr *rN-®Tf® 1 

■ «WRTtai‘ #w; 1 

• *n?w xjnr*rorot w? 1 w «rar «nsr ott^to 

^wiftr 1 
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IX 


*ri R 3 r*r 


TT^wfk: ^fwtffsRT 

c\ 

1-TT^Taiwft 


f*TW?T II 18 || 

wftf — aft *n*Tcf sfNt ^rNtfi *r«rrwT 3re?vr 
ift ^rt ^rMt iw i 
wft — am, 

wri*^ 3 wre i ?fc^i sttistw i 

iw iNrw um ifa swf*rsfN% 11 \i. n 
sufai- — ^n'fix.ttmT^t ^^Txrin^tfvt fwsprfw wt 
pi I 

Wft — ItffesSf f^cTcT I 
-5U% — ^ ® ^Tllftr, Pff ^ 3TC 


ifc- — * r% f%f%^fir^Tcr?T i 
— ^fsr sssfer, ssrfer i 

W% — WTf *psrg" — ‘ wt WR-: 

spsrcf: %T?gi «W^ 

fsrirar ftn^nTjt ^rvm i 

■qft; — wrfeisf ^ *r laiErawsr: 1 

^Tftg — gr^^fi^R: gsf^arrar^i?; f^*frnE 



• asrnSIT tP^T- 
’ vj*i f%sr *fanr*ft 


1 Relative positions of the Samkhya and the Buddhist 
philosophies, ' , ; ■; v 



BH A GAV ADA JJ 0KAM. 


[J.B.O.R.3., 


®Rr m: fa'Fw? ^ 

*r*ret, xnanf^KT^ 

%wfai fSwwPR, %?;*rf® 

fareoTtre, itow wrf® 

Iwpr, areur® sh? «pf mM 3T^rf*r i 
gpr — srrftpsr wzmv iw ^rrfsr i 

cW^?^T *7*ft fsRFT 

sgTefW WBfftffRi I 

wg 

55R3psrr*r wtsrc® ii v* ii 

gjjfag — ^ *«r wt g*r ^®?nfw<ft ®N tr«r fgs^r i 
®ni ^firrf^d «srfe® ®«r fu*flf*r i 
qft — f^p3c5#WT 1TWT I 

*ir swragftffT 

-sjm' 1 <ew ® iw9f*w s 

^¥T(St»TTim^Frl^f‘lK^!T II II 

( cfcp* srfg^fH Trftigrr *«r ) 

?rf® — wif ®^srft*r fTs^ft^r grfr ?Rftf ^tfwswrt i 
%tt — ®f®«r ®gjr xrf%?t ^rr3rfr 1 

.._ ,f» , . .!\ - CV - . IIOTIl .. » ^JSl, 

ITT® *g^ W ® 3? ¥R | 

X 8 

— tWRPfSf *TTtf <J4 !<<£*{ I 

, L± - C^, - u - Ci ltc £, ■ * - aJ - , -„ , ,?\ , , r *\ r fV %V * 

ITT® — 5?TT® W ® tT^TrfT JTtgT I *Tt JPtTRR WW ^WTraPC 

1 Chronology of the Buddhist system. 

* Rom tfr»Nr {page 10, line 16) to ■•wstr *? (page 16, line 4), 
mutilated in the B. MS., restored from the M. BIS. 

8 Vf <»rfov«i ? 4 B. w. 
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xi 

arftr — 35 1 

ct'f i 

vj 

( fsT^TRII ) 

jrf® — , tif w 1 ^fw *$fw ^fsrarwt 1 

IcgTi®} ^fsrfsrstr w traps jmspg 1 

arfiij — 1 

{ grqfcrag KWt! ) 

5RTff -C«f '3^FT*T I 

fcpsfcf 3en^»T?^cd 

lUfcT 15 Jpftfa #= l || V= & 
i 

( inf?3TT5Sr ) 

«rar spsi ^"t^fjcsrt, trnsr% fM tcfe*§Tf f^tr sr^Rg^ 3 ^ 
1% afteETsci^T, *rt% ^s^rrfff ?TRr i 
( f^mt^sr ) 

3trf^x srws 3pn crofff ^w«rW? ^«rec|ipr s&psr^srsr 

\s 

SHWfw w ^^T’Cf f%3T <3=rfefT i 

%at — spsnr 1 

. : . vNI • , ; " 

rc Jrfjpsrr tf psm 1 , sr^T 3 f 1 
%st — ^?N fa i£M TOPS JTT^Tf weeWT 1 
JTfiff — cTf | 

{ wtw ) 

^ ^ ,^ o 




Xil 


BHAGA VAJJA.I.J!) KAM 


[.T.B.O.R.S 


il \i. II 

3T®rfr I 

wfe — ^y^sisf *?># swri *T 3T^lfjr I 

strftf — m*nr fq- wfq S' qrrfr^rrquri vft i 

qf-c — m- ^fRsrawt m i 
qtlfw — m fpr, 3P5=ti qsqrsr^mjr I 

qft — *r i 

*rr%— qrftr qf%sftftr i 

( era: ufqqrfcT qff’Pffl: ) 

g<nfq qt 't *fsr q?jfwrf*r *? 

qWFT qaTra' 2 !^^ 

<w<r — 

srFTPCTfsfftqqm^cff 

sts^twht *sww 


*N .L, ■ 

qrarngen*? *w 
wrnftfis? fqfw- 

ra^ornr to 8 v 


1 The use of Sanskrit by the Courtesan and her attendant 
(without any stage-direction, e.g. ^^KWtf’sra, as in Kalidasa, etc.) 


is curious. 


q ? 
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sEfsfif^crr *rrf# «rcrj^rr 


^n*srr^sn%f%^r 11 ^ 11 
*n*<f i ^rt^^r: i g^lr fagwT tnwi^ T’crfar i 

%#t — gjwJj; ag ^fft 1 ® arcrrrftr i 

s» 

atjssr — m m vzH ajsr JTar?rf*r i 

Vi 



suwrt arpsmxiiT 

^fwmsnrsrt *r«mfwnm ' 

%5 *r*nf*r 3 wt*t 11 ^ li 

3 sjb 5^ — ( xr^rrxr^Rr ) i 

s* 

*PFT — f^WT ’f 3 crf f f 

WS^'StsRW I 

irfaj — T%w^r^f^ri 

— asrsero wwt 1 

V* 

irfir — t ’xwt 1 

(sf?r Tiferr) 


w 


Tncrfi^ — f^F 

%€t — aster ^t snspm anttenxfT i 
’JOfe — asrteafT ’awl' ! aft aw#, aWT arfaWKlfaWT WT%® ^fT I 
xftiwT^Ti WW WT arffcT^fW I fcfi. 


1 B. XJ. 



XIV 


BHAGAVADA.TJUKAM. 


[J.B.O.B.S., 


Will sfWfJ 
UTtafc ff 9RRS | 
differ 

%fs*n ii ^8 ii 

%ft — at^sro: wra?' i 

XJ 

^ — ^rMt f^ssr % i ^w*rai f3=*r % f?fr i 

% ftr^ra, jrfjrr f^Ei % tttsut i sn^r ^if?r 1 

^sett i 

arfisF — *rf? sspti ssrfirsn^f'S' i 

— *raj *j«r jt^st ^t} wfcre-nfhr w i 

arfiir — ?rfir<fl<*i srrfsrirf? i 

( ajfafclT ) 

— TT *f : ?T ^SfaSfT i 

SJ 

w — f 5fi iferp tnran: i ^ wt ; } 

arfif^N 1 =g«srf5Twref 
wfei %*r nii 
fs^^rr tpsprf^wR 
^H^TPIT fmfrsr ! 
aRi%cf awrtpffffm snrsrfinfi: 

„ > ...» ...- irv . 

«T3R W^rt^WT 

mm* it ^ ii 

.. s asr«r firsrrsrao^ wiifH 

^mW \ 

( f^rsRTJTi; ) 

v -i 

* The topography suggests a Southern play-wvight. 
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?nf%— 

JTft— 

Wife— 

xrft- 

Ujftl— 

TO— 

Wifi®— 

TO— 

Ujfe— 

qfe— 

snfie— 

irfC— 
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XV 


xrfe- 

... if- 


%€t- 



fli- 


*r«re[ i 

arere yfetrsifer 3f ie«T 5rfw3TT^Tfe^i ^erroift TOTf«r i 
jjjT# xrefffsr^T: mferr trmri! uTjfe qfesra&m arffafafa 
qfpyjf i 

wr- wqft, ^rarcflF w^npqaq Mw^Tfror 

f esrers %w i 

fawfaiM met- i 

WTWgtfi % T£ 3 F 5 RT I 
^TO : I 

*ft arwq I 

f^Frfcr i 

ssr^JT© ^3T®T I 

*ro amr i 

ar^rifg tottor *tJt:f% i 

fairer Tfcf rn W’ 

% fw?n ffNw§yrcraT: 

tot wrfsfr i 
wwfq yffarorwrart 
spNrTOji ito ^etfer u n 
*psrf w *rqrafffiT arorsi ■yx^gTOfro ^eterfH i 
«T 50Tf *r TOT^RT i 

3TT <|?cq, asrsfTT jjftTg TOTT3FTO! ^TOftq^r if^Tfrr I 

(w) 

m ”?t 

#sr f<* 

• wtfz fa-rin^t i 



BHAOAVAB A JJUKAM . 


[J.B.O.RS., 


XV? 


— ( WTOTTcf ) ¥TT®Wf JTW I 

wife— *ftfc 5?TW JOT I 

%2*t — «Nft i 

’SHTfiS — TT Wtf? I 

( Wpft ^9lfa ) 

— <rt ?n tn^rfw ^rrfirfw^JT i 

■giTfti — *?N xrr=i *r wwiffr, *onftr erraw- 
^JUTftr ^r'^JDTrof^rrrf’T ^RBTEftg’fTftr HWhffrC 
wrfsr, w?j^w wr ^IcPtR w ^wrf^rrfrc i 

— ( ^TifflTn ) va ^ifk ffTWFT | { 

% ' x ■' ■:■ ; Sj> 

q%erc%f? =*TTf ^ ^TBtftr ! 

HTfjg — ftN arr ^sTfrissroi crow i 

%€*t — sriJBiiffcrt Wt ^sraj an 

•a '*4 

irfiC'SRfe, I 

(f^SfiPriT) 

-f 

nrrfe— w ^n IN tterfw, tt spsrtr, w srmJrrefir i 
*ft— *t i 

wftg— wt faDfw«!¥ «f 1% fff f^r i 

trfc- — *rrir^ sra? ariara i 

— wf afiW ?TW, 

*rarm zrtffeaft i 

nrft;. — f^p^WSrUT^ *fefcT: I 
mfiDg — *rat -srtmw wm i 

V[fr — ( ^WitcT ) ww ? 3 % crtf# IWlflWT WPOTT- 
W *r ^TT*fTfft I 


1 M. n. 

4 Burnell, 92b ( Oppert, IT, 9972 ; Aufrecht, Catalogue Cata- 
logorum, 1891, p. 445. 
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XVII 


TrfJtr- 

arrf®i- 

w%- 

irftr- 

■50%- 


ffTcTT- 

JTRTT- 

ffTcrT- 

jrfwr- 

WcfT- 


I s mfr' *r o^rcf rft i w%oor 

atifwfw I tfsn % tfa I W ! 3T%^fTO: -arfft 
«nflRT*i #^ 0 % i 

( ) 

( ^SETFr ) sn%3f I 

( *TfW ) wft'fT WWTOT % *WT, Vftf? asr«f% | 

5tr%rr ^f^=of%rjfft ^ T^m i 
Mfw w snftsr srFra; i 
■ -JT? far agsjtfsERTW I *r*pf ^ WUlfif i 
( ) 

***ie lo «*orr wi anwwwnrwr%n %fiw *r *st 

^'afTasr Mm wraprjf ! 

( %?rfcr ) 

( u%?r men %€f m ) 

^ asrm i 

• *!»% *K% % | 

• ^ T wri 0%® ^3T I 

s> 

- tt ms?ww i 

- *ER?J«^ asrrtT, wr ssraspsrT 5ff»n t%|T i 

- W Wf?WT | 

w^sfrirro % i 

- mrfar m ssreff: i 

- f% i 

- % %r%srt i 


1 RV. (of. Naigh. ii, 17). 


* M. w. 
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[j.B.O.R.S, 


ATcIT — 3T*S? W I 

"N. 

=tST — ssptl op? | 

( ) 

*1 

( cfcr: sifemfer sifjpsw*a^ f ) 

^ 5^5 m^swt, bpN*i**? 1' *r*wtff<? ^spsr i 
sifcr— «^rfrr srRrewr- 

H^wft fw *rrg 



SR 5 FRW || || 


(^BT ) 


^ JTT f £T TOCfluff %cTT 
(gW^ 3 I¥^) 
girifsr 



cfNrw ii ^ a 


Jfftl— l^oft 3 RR? 3 W?P I 

nfir— »rcflr f%f*Rrw i 

WTcTT — *P?T «TT%HT ^p oTP q3gf% arW*rSSTfjff I 

Krftr — 5 crsf, 

SRPftgT JTcT%Sf: 
cfoT 3 ^ tVqf<S«\ I 

irifftBpr %«nfq 

wgwr ^fwcrr g ^s. « 

( ufw ■w ) 

^ ^ aiBrt l 


1 M. «. * M. M. 8 ft? 
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XI X 


tv— ^rfr src i 

— wr vsraiT sran fw i 

tv — STWraW® ?l(f^T *T% I 

— ^rftf sf^rt WWlf? § 

tv — *n?ra «rrwft ^ 

VTClfwraj fWrTTOT | 

( Vqfw SFn^ST ) 

<pi<ST 3TT#TfW SRipt xrf^T 

wg*r, ws^Tt fsf f%| , vra 
fWW ifciff, ^fc Sfffr giSTtW I 

3Tt% — ^Tf Wvf3T?T irfir^rer I 

tv — ftra vsr % fitra ®rr%fir i 

*rf*r — *rt fspretf sw, *r ^^sctit inwr i 

tv 5^^f«HaEf *rP3R35T ^TBlftr I 

( f « i « fo(*ris ) 

v -t ' 

( eras ufsratfa ) 

^rar — wt^pri-5% wr 

«r v wwltfra f^rsi eNra ffaerw i 
vgi wra%*tt m , #viraTf?rrr*nr n \° n 
sfer, vd’CwfwNft r crracpu®T%*rt 

VCtfW I 5ET% ^•fgffcTT Jlf^sfW | ¥r|s fsRi[ 33t?a|^JT | 

s v » N 

anvr wr «>% -qfk tjI *r f ag% n ^ u 

( vfeft fmim ) 

aRfc«, *115 i ¥%*{> nfe^rai «n?v*i 



XX KHAGAVADAJJUKAM. 

wfsrer ■sranrerN 

wtnf*{ i 

( <$m iw ) 

*r?r fesranct^fsr* wVgrar fwf*nftfwai! i 
srenrew vrrft fffsprm 11 ^ 11 

( f*I5=RT*fI : ) 

trfc— trcsf^c vvgfkiz, 
wfw 1 — ^srtwr vmxmzmwl ^ warn i 

afflcT^ffT ^«SW*Jirfr ® I 

vfK — Jcrffr^^ft i 

Tiftr — sjwfgi wrasT i 

wfjg— a?asr# f^ *CS»T, ffiPH JTf'WTT? WMlW'jfi:? 

fsr**r nf^rf? i«r *n*rsr ar ars^r wasr^snsi wt«- 

■-» 

^tOT ! 

s» v 

nft — *jf*ra«r asrffsryf'? *rw 1 
iCifig — f* WR «rifw&r^ t 
Wft— STfWSTW fTffT % *TW?T 1 
wfi® — wftr nrf? ?«rar % 1 

5 CTftr — WRlIT^WfTOSi Jf^WPSTO: I 
srft:— wj fqfsriffr 1 

iprfa? — f m ftfaf, 5% wftin*nWTfli arrfBjww 1 
tfft: — trcwf<rc Tnn?f?*r ’srrfairfr w 1 

*»% . ^ .. ^.r* 

w — «r^rnr 1 

3 RTRTT— ara*?#in | 

v[ft — T«rN& ^ra ^rfflr t 

flTRTT — WaRT f%j ^?cfT i 

N 

1 M. . . . . . 1 M. % 
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irft — gg trgfggwrfg f f nfggg g 5 *? 3^ 1 

*Tf*r — gron? wsgtfgr i 

( uflr^r tg: } 

JjfTOST gf'=rT%fJT, 3W3? jsci ^|T WfWfT *1 TWJ7 I 
JTftff — ^3§ tg CTT51 SnfTOTmsgggflT *T gittt I 
gg%*hf to gTTrrfgeTfg i 
tg: — fg ^ET I 

tg: — g?$TO? gfe i 
jrfjir — srft tggTx§rw i 

s\ 

tg: — W$T*£ vfft I 

WTtwP ^fggigar 

». ^ 

W s ^W : , 

gf%gx w ixergg i 

grfig— wwt gfg^rgr, girwt fkwfkxt, vt% w*r 
gggft, »% isrgg i 

tg:— 

gffrgp ttf?ntn%r #fggxg ggxfwwx: i 
^Tfjrf gqf ¥T^% gggf snfsnx*# ll ^ H 
Jifar — g*r: gsrf sfsr gtf® *T 5 gg»{ i 

tg: — gf?r?T tgig^ggnr gTfegr vr% i 
Jxfg — fgwt fsprejrr: i 
tg: — • frorw totw i 
irfe — *T g*§, serwfgggsiT:, ngro. 

*fawt xjwfag tcr4i % i 

to: gF?g *TO?t'W : gn^ 1 frorfaferT: i ^8 n 

• Cf. Susruta, iv, 22. 
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*r '3i^% i 

WW %<r srfir i 

v ©v 

fhjs — ws fjperarf, Jr^ifsr w«t i 


( ) 
s -1 

( Kf^if ^fifS^PP ) 

■m — ^:, 

wdN 

^r%3f =gaf ^fgfs ^ fMhj 

ficTT ^JTWfHl^rr^ ^Nt: II ^i.. I! 


r> 

wnrewT** 



( ^rqirer ) 

5OT<srn *rd*5Rr i 

s> v 

JTfijf ^Sr(ci! I 

^W— ( wra sffafsrf^OTT Wtx ) ^R^Jflfq- ^pfsrf^T- 

^ITfiT I 

( 1%55fiFrft WOT: ) 

•i 

trfic — wrfjw i 

^uf% — %g vrw=ft ’wit® i 
aiftr — tosM: w<mf W i 

WT%® *RTK I 

\» 

mm — w<whn \ 

rrftr— w mm \ fir% m m : » 


( fammr arftraT mm xxfmw* %€t ^ ) 


1 gw— evidently a copyist’s error for apar, a chronic enlarge- 
ment of the spleen or any glandular enlargement in the abdomen. 
Husrnta ; Varahamihira’s Brhajjataka, xxi, 8; K athasarit sagara, 
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strf% — w fm i 

trft;— jr?wt nf w, 3ErT3rr% «jrarf«rauf*r i 
( fasrfair) 

irat fewsr: f% ! 

mm weft f% wiwTwft 
T$ WWSWTftD I 

to# ^w-snrf^TSfiftwsFT n ^ n 

( fWf[: ) ! 
v -1 ' 

II WT^®5?cf «TW 'WWm OTCTfW II 
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A detailed analysis of the plan and its probable date will 
appear in a subsequent issue, But the test may be recommended 
to the unsophisticated reader even without Bergson's 1 caution 
about the man who* being once asked why he did not weep at 
a sermon when everybody else was shedding tears* replied: “ 1 
don't belong to the parish ! y> Unlike tears* laughter belongs 
to all and the Shag a vadojj uJcam provides for the whole parish-*- 
whether Hindu or Buddhist, philosopher op layman, not excluding 
doctors and grammarians* 


1 Bergson* Laughter, Trans, Brereton and Eothwell, 1911, j>, 6* 




IX.— Tiie East India Company ©f ©stead* 

By B. P. Khosla, M.A.*, LIB'S., Professor ©£ History, 
Mumffarpur College. 

The series©? treaties signed at Utrecht in 1718 which ended 
the War of the Spanish Succession ushered in a new era. It was 
marked by greed for material accessions which characterised the 
different states of Europe. Charles VI the Emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire acquired the Spanish Low countries by the treaty* 
He fully understood the significance of the competing ideals of 
expansion for which the English and the French stood up. The 
causes of the contest in which England and France had been 
so long engaged were not entirely or even mainly European. 
Their interests clashed in the various parts of the world — in 
America* in India* and in the West Indies. Portugal and 
Holland had also displayed a considerable amount of activity 
in the same field. Almost every European country wanted to 
participate in the lucrative trade of the East. The flourishing 
condition of the English and the Butch East India Companies 
created in him a desire to establish a similar commercial associ- 
ation with a view to get a share in the trade between Europe 
and the East Indies. The profits made by the English and the 
Dutch companies were so considerable as to inspire the Holy 
Roman Emperor to make a bid for that trade. London and 
Amsterdam had grown immensely rich through eastern com- 
merce. The Emperor saw no reason why one of the towns in 
his dominions should not become a centre for that commerce 
and divert the eastern trade to itself. The port of Ostend was 
favourably situated for the purpose. Prince Eugene favoured 
this idea of the Emperor as he hoped thereby to make Germany 
Independent of other maritime nations and to increase her 
influence in Europe* His object was thus commercial as well 
as politicals A few months after* he, in 1714*, the Emperor 
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authorised two fleets to arm themselves at Ostend for making 
a voyage to the East Indies. Other fleets followed soon after,. 
These voyages were on the whole successful. But the 
success that attended the voyages of the Ostend fleets 
roused the suspicion and jealousy of the English and the 
Dutch. One of the Emperor's fleets was captured by the 
Dutch in the Indian Ocean. The Emperor refused to be dis- 
couraged by this first mishap and continued sending his fleets. 
In 1720 he sent no less than six vessels to India and as many in 
the following year. This was too much for the English Company 
who found their interests jeopardised. To safeguard their 
commercial interests they laid a complaint before the Parliament 
and invited that body to adopt energetic measures to put down 
the Ostend enterprise. The chief ground on which the English 
Company took their stand was that the fleet of Ostend was 
furnished with men who had mostly seen service under the 
English or the Dutch and were therefore ineligible to sail under 
the flag of the Ostend Company® The complaint was not 
altogether without reason. According to the law of nations 
prevalent in those times these men were to be considered inter* 
lopers because the people of one country were forbidden to 
engage in a commercial enterprise under the flag of another 
country or under an unrecognised flag. The English Company 
obtained in 1721 a renewal of the penalties in such cases. But 
this proved ineffective and did not cheek the evil. The Parlia- 
ment was persuaded to pass another act in 1728 by which the 
English people were formally forbidden to engage themselves in 
the commercial concerns of other nations in the East under 
heavy penalties. Those guilty of violating this law were to be 
required to pay a fine amounting to three times the sum invested 
in the enterprise besides the confiscation of the merchandise and 
the imprisonment of the delinquents. The Ostend Company had 
roused jealousy and suspicion not only in England but in Prance 
and Holland also. The king of France also adopted similar 
measures for safeguarding the Preach commerce with the East 
and passed laws to stop his subjects from interesting themselves 
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in the affairs of the Ostend Company. On the 16th. August, of 
the game year (1723) he forbade his subjects to engage them- 
selves under the flag of the Ostend Company, the violation 
of this law to be punished with a fine of 8,000 livres, 
out of which one half was to go to the royal treasury and the 
other half was to be paid to the person or persons who gave the 
information. In addition to this the articles of commerce and 
the ships which took part in the enterprise were to be 
confiscated. 

The Emperor was not discouraged by this combined opposi- 
tion of England and France. On the contrary he continued 
to strengthen the position of the Ostend Company, He had to 
surmount many difficulties. There were as yet no places which 
his company could claim by any regularly granted title. The 
connivance of local authorities had however permitted the ships 
of the Ostend Company to station themselves at Coblon on the 
coast of Coromandal between Madras and Sadrs s, at Isapur or 
Bankibazar on the Hooghly and at some places near Calcutta. 
The Emperor had no doubt that his efforts will be ultimately 
crowned with success and one day he would be able to obtain 
a firman from the nobab permitting him to establish a regular 
East India Company, and after an experience extending over 
ten. years he thought of completing his work by an official 
proclamation issued in August 1723 by which he formally 
constituted the Company of Ostend with a capital of six million 
florins. The enterprise proved a great success, and by 1723 
this company could yield a dividend of 32& per cent. The 
French East India Company was not more favourably disposed 
to the new company then it had been to the individual merchants 
who had before taken part in the Indian trade with the per- , 
mission and encouragement of the Emperor. On the 25th 
February 1726 they (the French Company) invited all their 
counsels to stop this practice and to send as prisoners all those 
Frenchmen who were found in the service of the Ostend 
Company. There was a great commotion at London and 
Amsterdam also as the success of the Imperial Company made 
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the Emperor more powerful than before and it was thought 
necessary to stop its progress at any cost* 

At this time the Emperor found himself in great political 
trouble. His only ally the King of Spain deserted him and there 
was no other European power on whom he could depend. This 
was an opportunity that the English and the Dutch could not 
easily let slip and they thought it was]a favourable moment for 
them to destroy the Imperial Company. In 1727 a congress at 
Aixla-Chapelle and then at Cambray was convened to examine the 
situation. The Emperor was most anxious to save the Company 
of Ostend but he was equally anxious to secure the succession 
to his throne for his daughter. Maria Theresa after his death. 
He could not therefore afford to alienate either England or 
France under the circumstances. He was not prepared to 
destroy the prospects of securing the pragmatic sanction by 
openly defying other European states. After long negotiations 
it was agreed that the Company of Ostend could have an estab- 
lishment in Bengal but that it could not send any fleet before 
seven years. In the meantime the affairs of the Company were 
progressing favourably. It cbtained official recognition in 
Bengal, The Nabob Murshid Kali Khan conferred upon it 
a parwana in the beginning of 1727 permitting it to establish 
a regular counting house at Bankibazar. But in obedience to the 
resolution passed by the Congress of Cambray the Emperor did 
not send any vessels to India in 1728. Hcwever he did not 
give up the idea of continuing the commerce and at one time he 
thought of changing the seat of the Company to Fiume or 
Trieste. The situation of these two ports was less dangerous to 
London and Amsterdam than Ostend and was likely to be 
regarded with less disfavour. The Emperor could not get his 
mind free from these difficulties and realised that in India these 
events might lead to bloody wars. Then he thought of address- 
ing himself to those foreign companies who made voyages with 
the regular commissions of their sovereigns but who in reality 
gave them the authority over their factories. Thus under a 
borrowed name the Company of Ostend will not meet with any 
opposition and will be able to flourish* The Emperor with this 
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object met tbe King of Denmark, Frederick IV, who granted a 
special eliart to the members of this suppressed company to join 
themselves with his subjects for the commerce of Bengal, He 
also established a factory in India at Altona for the execution of 
this project. The Emperor approached the King of Sweden as 
well and succeeded in obtaining from Mm an authority of a 
similar nature in 1731. Even the King of Poland entered this 
combination* In 1729 he equipped for India two fleets armed 
with 36 pieces of canon and having 300 men on board. He 
gave them regular commissions and the right of hoisting his 
flag. All these precautions dil not deceive the English and 
the Dutch who could easily see through these projects and 
rightly looked upon these manoeuvres as a veiled attempt to 
revive the Company of Ostend and they began to checkmate it* 
They approached the King of Denmark and persuaded him to 
renounce his establishment of Altona in India. They were not 
so much concerned about Sweden who was mostly engaged In 
commerce with China and Japan and who therefore did not 
constitute a menace to their Indian commerce. As regards 
the Poloneso from the very beginning they had managed to 
discourage them to stare ary operations in India. A present of 
11s* 130,000 persuaded the new Nabob Shuja Khan to chase 
them from the Ganges and with his consent they seized the 
smaller of the two fleets. The French company, though not 
favourable to the Chtend enterprise, did not entertain for it the 
same hatred as the Dutch and the English did, and the French 
treated the Felon ese with the same reserve. The French Consul 
at Ghandernagore did not associate himself with the capture of 
their vessel, and offered the protection of bis flag to the remaining 
vessel. The Company approved of this conduct of the consul 
but then the animosity of the English turned against the 
French, The former now wanted to appropriate to themselves 
the right of controlling tbe French navigation in the" Gauge# 
m- they were favouring tbe unavowed commerce of Ostend, 
Thus the quarrel between tbe English and tbe Ostend Gompames- 
merged into the much bigger quarrel between the English and 
the French* 



X.— The Blaek Bhils ©f Jaisamand Lake 
in Rajputana (with plates). 

By Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy* SI .A., B.L., M.L.C. 

The Bhils are one of the few aboriginal tribes of India 
whose name at least is familiar to most Hindus and perhaps to 
most Indians. References to the tribe by name occur more than 
once in both the great Hindu epics of theldamayana, and the 
Mahabharata. Thus, we read of a Bhil woman making presents 
of plums to the hero of the Ramayana during his exile, of 
a Bhil huntsman mi staking! Sri Krishna for a deer and mortally 
wounding him, and another Bhil archer practising shooting 
before a clay image of Droaacharya, the great archery expert 
of Mahabharata fame, as his preceptor. In Muhammadan 
annals and in the early annals of the British in India, we read 
of the turbulent Bhils issuing out now and again from their 
mountain fastnesses and committing great depredations on the 
plains both in Northern India and in Western India and of 
measures taken from time to time either to suppress or to 
conciliate them* 

About specific details of the manners and habits, social 
customs and institutions, ideas and beliefs of any of the 
different sections of this widely distributed tribe, however, 
neither ancient Hindu writers nor mediaeval Muhammadan 
historians appear to have considered it worth their while to 
enquire, , It is, only within the last fifty years that some • 
attempts have been made by British officials to collect 
information about the people and record such information 
in gazetteers, census reports and similar publications* But 
unfortunately the information thus collected is necessarily too 
general and superficial to meet the requirements of the serious 
/'student' . of Anthropology, We sadly miss in these official 
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documents that detailed exposition of custom and belief, social 
organisation and kinship system, religious ideas and practices 
by localities and sections, which is needed for the generalisations 
of scientific anthropology. 

With a view to seeing something of ithe Bhils in one of 
their strongholds — the Feudatory state of Me war in Eajpufcana 
— I availed myself of the last autumn holidays to visit that 
state. The Resident of the State, Mr. W. H, I. Wilkinson, c.i.e., « 

i.c.s,, a most courteous and well-informed official, and the 
Rev. J* Runciman, a missionary gentleman, who has'known the 
Bhils of the state 5 for some time, as well as a few other Indian 
officials, such as Mr. Provas Chandra Chatter} i, the talented 
and popular Dewan of the State, and the veteran Magistrate 
of the Magra District all told me of a section of the Bhils 
known as the Kalia Bhils or Black Bhils who were by some 
described as possessing Negroid features and differing in 
material respects from the ordinary or Ujla Bhils known in 
Mewar as the Mina Bhils. These Kalia Bhils, I was informed, 
inhabited the hilly fastnesses of the Kherwara district of the 
Udaipur state and the islets in the Jalsamand Lake in the 
Magra district of the State. 

I was told by some that these Kalia Bhils really appeared to 
form an altogether different physical and cultural type from the 
ordinary Bhils whom I had known on Mount Abu and specimens 
of whom I saw in the vicinity of the town of Udaipur, This , ; 

information, naturally excited my curiosity to the utmost. 1 , 

1 wondered whether the Kalia Bhils could be really a separate ) 

tribe with, a different origin and heredity or whether the influence 
: of physical environment could be such as to convert a section of 

the same tribe within a few generations into an altogether 
different type when removed from one environment to another, ' * 

As the road to the Kherwara District was very difficult, 

I left the Black Bhils of Kherwara for future study and, | 

armed with parwams kindly furnished by the Resident to all | 

Hakims, Jagirdan*, Officers, ’Police, Danis, Patels, Patwaris* ] 

and Uametias V of Magra district to render me such assistance as ; 
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might be required, I drove to the banks of the Jaisamand Lake, 
a distance of some 34 miles from Udaipur and thence went by 
boat to some Kalla Bhil settlements in the islands of the lake* 

Habitat. 

The Jaisamand Lake, a vast sheet of deep water artificially 
embanked, with a circumference of nearly a hundred miles* 
with grey hills and green jungles skirting its hanks and with 
emerald islands inhabited by rude communities of Bhiis, float- 
ing on its bosom, presents a most fascinating picture. 

Although the beauty of the scenery exceeded my anticipations, 
I was rather disappointed at not meeting with any Kalia Bhil 
whose features could be said to approximate to those of a Negro, 
or indeed were essentially different in type from those of the 
Ujla or Mina Bhiis, whom X had known in Udaipur and Mount 
Abu and some of whom I found living in the neighbourhood 
of these Kalia Bhil settlements of Jaisamand. 

Physical Features, Dress, and Dwellings* 

A wilder expression in their faces and general deportment 
and a darker skin colour may indeed be said to dis fcmguish these 
Kalia Bkils from the Ujla or Miaa Bhiis. But the latter, 
though a shade less dark than the Kalia Bhiis, generally exhibit 
similar physical characteristics — the same long heads, broad 
noses, medium eyes, plenty of face hair, and medium stature — , 
that X found among the Kalia Bhiis, Both are equally well 
built and active. Although some Ujla Bhiis did appear to have 
finer features than the K alias, the Kalia Bhiis as a whole 
appeared to be obviously a section of the same people as the 
Ujla Bhiis, such differences in physical features and cultural 
characteristics as occur having presumably arisen through 
differences in physical environment and social history — through 
comparative physical and social segregation in the one case and 
in the other case through contact with higher cultures and 
borrowing and also to a certain extent apparently of racial misce- 
genation . The Kalia Bhiis themselves do not call the other 
community Ujla ” (white or pure) Bhiis— a name given to. 
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them by their Hindu neighbours— hut designate them as 
Palia Phils ” or Bhils who have the i; Pal 33 organisation 
or federation of villages— superimposed above the village 

organisation. And in the rest of this paper 1 shall call the 
so-called ‘-'Ujla 33 or Mina Bhils by this more expressive name 
of « P alia >3 BhiIs. 

Although the Black Bhils of Jaisamand do not exhibit a 
physical type essentially distinct from that of these Palia Bhils 
of the Me war State, the differences in their economic life and 
social system are more marked, hut yet hardly sufheient, I think, 
to justify their being described as forming a separate cultural type . 

In dress, the Palia Bhils are distinguishable from the Kfdia 
Bhils by their better clothing-, and the more numerous brass 
ornaments and the occasional silver ornaments of their women. 

In Plate I, which represents a mixed group of Palia or Mina 
Bhils and Kalia Bhils, we can distinguish by their dress the 
Kalia Bhils on the left from the Palia Bhils on the right, outside 
the hut. The hut, however, is a Palia Bbil hut. In P l>te li- 
the white-bearded man at the back and the two women on the 
right are Palia Bhils and the three men on the front are Balia 
Bhils. 

The huts of the Kalia Bhils as well as the Pfilia Bhils are 
made of wattle-and-daub, the roof being composed of two sloping 
thatches of grass forming an obtuse aDgle, but those of the latter 
are generally more commodious and better built. Whereas the 
house of each family of Palia Bhils often stands by itself on some 
rocky knoll or high ground and is surrounded by a bamboo 
fence, and a number of such houses form a settlement or 
“ phalii 3> with a hereditary secular headman whom they call & 
gameti and a .Doha or priest, a Kalia Blvil settlement or “ gam 
consists of the huts of three or four families standing close to 
each other with no fencing to mark off one from the other, and 
managed by a Gaddo or village headman who generally acts 
also as the Bdba or priest of the settlement. 

Economic Condition. 

In their method of food-quest the Kalia Bhils differ mater- 
ially from that of the Palia Bhils. Whereas the latter now-a-days 
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A group of Bhils and portion of a Bhil hut, 


Plate I. 




Plate II- A group 


of Bhils. 
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Plate IV, Bhils gathering lotus plants in the Jaisamand Lake, 
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Plate Ilf. Oroeodile-fishing of the Bhils on Jaisamand Lake. 
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depend more on agriculture than oil hunting or fishing, the food- 
quest of the Kalia Bhils of the Jaisamand Lake assume three main 
forms of activity, viz., (1) fishing in the lake, (2) collecting lotus 
plants and water-cresses in the lake and (8) a rudimentary agri- 
culture. Their islands are getting denuded of forests and so no 
longer afford as much scope as before for hunting wild animals* 
The how and. aiTmv is indeed the national weapon of the 
Bhils, and the Kalia Bhil is an expert in using it. But the 
fishing spear is the more distinctive weapon of the Kalia Bhil 
of the 3 aisam nd Lake at the present day. With huge spears 
he moves about in Ms rafts looking for crocodiles in the lake, 
and, when any is in sight, hurls his spear at it with an uner- 
ring aim. The spear-head is attached to the spear with a string, 
and when the animal is transfixed with the spear-head, the 
handle of the spear is let go and remains floating in the water 
so that the victim can be pursued until it dies. The use of fishing 
nets or traps is unknown. 

Plate 111 shows a couple of Kalia Bhils in a raft about to 
spear a crocodile. In these exciting crocodile hunts, generally 
four or five tapns or rafts go together, but sometimes even one 
or two tapus only may be seen engaged in such hunts. The 
quieter occupation of gathering lotus plants and water-cresses in 
the lake is often pursued singly by the Kalia Bhil, either an 
adult or a boy. in his raft. Plate IV shows such rafts employed 
for the purpose. These rafts are made of logs of wood tied 
together. Men, women, and even boys among tbe Kalia Bhils 
are expert in rowing their frail rafts in the lake* I have seen 
a little boy of' not more than twelve years of age adroitly and 
intrepidly plying his frail raft in the lake alone after sunset 
from the station of Jaisamand -o his island home' — a distance of 
about six miles. 

Such superficial agriculture as the Kalia Bhils practise, genC- , 
rally consists in growing gngri or maize and a few common 
vegetables. The collection of vegetable food is mainly the 
occupation of women as the collection of food by hunting 
and fishing is the \ecupation of men. Plate V shows two 
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Kalla Blul girls carrying their scanty produce of 'maize pods, 
witli their stems and leaves, from their field to their huts. 

Of manufactures, the Kalia Bhils have practically none unless 
we count as such the manufacture of their bamboo bows and 
arrow handles and spear handles and plaited bamboo quivers 
for arrows.. The arrow-heads and spearheads, like their other 
weapons and implements, are purchased from neighbouring black' 
smiths, as their scanty clothes and ornaments, pottery and other 
domestic utensils are secured by purchase from outsiders* 

I shall not go into further details of the rudimentary 
technical culture of f he Kalia Bhils which has been to a great 
extent conditioned by their comparatively isolated habitat in 
the Jaisamand Lake. I shall now give a brief outline of their 
social and religious systems. 

Social Organisation. 

The social groupings of the Kalia Bhils are of the simplest 
forms. Whereas among the Palia Bhils a number of villages 
or <c phalas , 33 as they call them, are grouped together into a tc PaP* 
for purposes of corporate socio-economic action, the Kalia Bhils 
know no higher socio-economic organisation than that of the 
village or gam which, again, in their case, is very much smaller 
than the average village or “ phala 33 } as it is called, of the Palia 
Bhils. 

Whereas different Kalia Bhil settlements of the Jaisamand 
Lake, at any rate, do not associate together for purposes of 
fishing, spearing crocodiles, or other modes of food-quest, the 
Palia Bhils on the borders of the Mewar State, living by the side 
of the Som river generally do so. Ten or twelve villages of Palia 
Bhils,, both in Mewar and in the neighbouring state of Dungar- 
pur, who live on the banks of the Som associate together in 
fishing expeditions, in which a portion of the stream is dammed 
up and hundreds of fish killed by vegetable poison (the poison 
used being the juice of the ihor or Vhani mama plant) „ The head- 
men of a number of Pals of the Palia Bhils also associate together, 
when occasion arises, to discuss matters of common social or 
socio-political interest. The secular affairs of the Kalia Bhil 
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village are in the charge of the Gaddo whose post is * ordinarily 
hereditary; but when the son of a deceased Gaddo is considered 
unfit by the community; the villagers may elect another man in 
his place. The bifurcation of the functions of secular and 
sacerdotal headmanship now existing among the Palia Bhils has 
hardly yet arisen among the Kalia Bhils, Generally the Gaddo or 
secular headman also acts as the Boha or priest of the settlement. 

When we turn from economic groupings to the purely social 
and kinship groupings of the Kalia Bhils, we find that as among 
the Palia Bhils, the Kalia Bhils too recognise the consangui- 
nous group of the clan above the domestic group of the unilateral 
family. Their clan organisation is quite unconnected with the 
economic grouping of the village inasmuch as the different 
families in a Kalia _t5lo.il settlement generally belong jto different 
clans. In this they differ from the Palia Bhils whose villages or 
u phalas * j as they call them, are each inhabited mostly by families 
descended of the original founder of the villa ge after whom the 
u phala 99 is named, so that a totemic group also forms a local 
group. 

As the main function of the gam or village organisation is 
the procuring of food and the protection of property, and the 
main function of the family is the rearing of children and 
determ ining their status in the community, so the main function 
of the Kalia Bhil clan system, as of the clan systems of other 
tribes, is the regulation of marriage and kinship. 

Totemism and Kinship 

Bhil elans of the Kali&s as well as of the Palias are of the 
kind known as totemic. But among the Kalia Bhils totemism 
is at the present day hardly anything more than a mechanism 
for regulating marriage and, so .far as I could see, stands quite 
outside their religion, whereas totemism among the Palias has 
either retained or acquired a religious aspect. Thus the Sum got 
or Black Nag serpent clan of the Palia Bhils, I learnt, kindle 
a light and burn incense every evening in the name of the totem. 
Besides the usual taboo against killing or hunting a Nag serpent, 
a member of the clan coming across a dead Nag serpent is in 
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duty bound to cremate it* Itis very significant that among' 
the Palia Bliils- inter-marriage is prohibited not only between 
persons of the same clan, as among the Kalias, but also between, 
persons of different clans if they sacrifice to the same clan gods. 
The Kalis Bhils of Jaisamand Lake do not appear to have any 
tradition of descent from, the totem animal or plant. Nor do 
they appear to have any stories as to the origin of the different 
clans. Nor does any particular elan follow any special occupation 
m its particular function* 

As regards marriage and kinship, a Kalia Bhil may not 
marry in his own elan nor in the elan of his mother’s father. 
Thus the simple rule of clan exogamy is supplemented by a 
further restriction to marriage out of regard for the clans of the 
mother’s father. Among the Palia Bhils of Udaipur this 
restriction extends also to the elans of the grandmother's father. 
Not only has the husband’s younger brother of a deceased 
Bhil the right to marry her, if he wishes, but even her late 
husband's nephews if younger than him, claim such right. The 
late husband's younger brother is entitled to compensation if 
the widow marries another man. Descent is patrilineal, a child 
belonging to the elan of his father and not to that of his mother* 
Marriage is patri local, the wife being taken to her husband's 
place and living*' with her husband's people. Inheritance of 
property and succession to office and rank are also patrilineal, 
a son inheriting the property of his father and succeeding to 
bis rank or office, if any, such as gaddosltip and Bobaship* The 
type of family is patripotestal, the father exercising supreme 
authority over bis children. The mother's wishes however are 
not disregarded. d\ : ss/d d 

As for kinship nomenclature, the Bhils, Kalia as well as Palia 
who have both lost their tribal language, now use the terms in 
use amongst their Hindu neighbours, so that the original nature 
of the system is rather obscured, although it would seem to have 
been of the nature of what is known as the classificafcory system* 
A list of kinship terms m use among the Kalia Bhils of the 
Jaisamand Lake is given in the Appendix, 
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Kinship Taboos* 

Husband and wife are not permitted by custom to 
mention each other's name., as such mention, it is believed, 
would bring famine or other calamity to the settlement. 
Husband and wife in calling or referring to each other generally 
use their children's names, such as “ so-and-so's father " or 
f ‘so-and-so's mother." The expressions t€ gaharevalo " (master 
of the house) and u gharwali " (mistress of the house) are 
also^used. The wife of a younger brother calls her husband's 
elder brother jethji but must not take his name, nor must 
she take the name of her husband's father. 

A Bhii woman in the Mewar State, whether Kalia or Falia, 
is required to draw her veil over her face in the presence of all 
persons related to her as sasura and jeth in the classifies tory 
sense, such as the husband's father, husband's father's brother, 
husband's elder brother, husband's mother's brother, husband's 
mother's sister’s husband and husband's father's sister's husband. 
Kinships alutations. 

A Bhil woman, both among the Kalias and the Palias, has to 
fall at their feet without touching them in saluting the following 
relations of her husband, namely, her husband's father, father's 
brother, elder brother, mother's brother,, mother's sister's 
husband, father's sister's husband. 

The general rule as to salutations among the. Kalia Bhils 
is to fall at the feet of those who might be called f<r superior " 
■relations and embrace those who may be said to be equals " 
in kinship statu?. 

These rules as to salutations appear to be more strict in the 
case of women than of men. 

Particular duties and functions belong to certain kin on 
occasions of birth, death and marriage. I shall conclude with 
a brief account of the customs of the Kalia Bhils at these 
important crises of the individual's life. 

■ , Birth Customs. , ■ , 'M. 

A female relative of the parturient woman, either her 
mother or her sister, or failing them her husband's mother, 

hi 1 lies J 8 
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attends her, and cuts the navel string which is burled outside 
the hut, usually by the younger brother of her husband* On 
a Sunday, five or six days later, the mother bathes, while 
a number of females sing songs and are entertained with 
gugriz or maize pods boiled in water. 

Sons are greatly hankered after by the Bhils as well as 
other tribes and castes of Rajputana, whereas the birth of a 
daughter is regarded as an unwelcome addition to the family, 
as the following couplet current in Raj put ana indicates : — • 

Pen do hhdlo no, kos-ko t Belt bhdli nd ek 
Bend Ihdlo nd bap-M, Sdheb ra&he tele 
i, e., u A journey on foot even for a ko$ or two miles is not good 
nor even a single daughter. A debt even to a father is not good 
(L e. desirable). May God save us from these. ** Vows are 
generally taken by a sonless couple to perform a ceremony called 
neolo in honour of some deity or other whose help is invoked 
to bless them with a son. On the occasion of the Dewdli 
festival following the birth of a son, the vow is fulfilled by 
placing a small heap of maize in front of the hut and planting 
a bamboo pole in the centre of this heap. The ghdgra or skirt 
of the baby’s mother is fitted on to the bamboo pole and on the 
upper end of the pole a Id id or brass- jug is placed with its 
mouth downwards. The bamboo pole is planted and decorated 
in this manner in the small hours of the morning preceding 
the dewdli night, and in the dewdli night this pole and the 
maize heap is illuminated with small earthen lamps. On the 
dewdli day, the B&a or father’s sister of the baby brings 
presents of a small angrakhi or coat, one angdchha or towel, 
two kodios or ear-rings, and one hansli or necklet and one cloth 
■cap, and puts these on him, perforates his ears and then takes 
the child seven times round a semar tree {Bombax malabarieam ) . 
The* Bua in her turn receives from the child’s father the present of 
a doth. The same day the child’s ‘mama’ or mother’s brother, also 
comes with presents of one doth for his sister and;a towel (goso) 
for his sister’s husband, and the latter in his turn gives presents 
of a doth and* a towel to him* These customs are on the whole 
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common both to the Kalia Bhils and the Palia Bhils of the 
Me war State. Ten or twelve days later, the hair of the infant is 
shaved by a relative among the Kalia Bhils and by a barber 
among the P alias* 

A man whose sons have all died shortly after birth generally 
takes a bolma or vow to offer the hair of the child's head to 
some deity when the child should attain a specified age. This 
vow is known as jharJtoola-ri-bolma (vow of hair). And when 
this vow is fulfilled, the child is named after such deity. Thus, 
if the hair is dedicated to Gotanrji or to Kalaji or to Earn Deo, 
the child is named either Gotam or Kalia or Ramla, as the case 
may he. 

Marriage Customs* 

The betrothal is arranged by the parents through some 
intermediary. The proposal of marriage emanates from the 
side of the boy's parents. The parents of a Kalia Bhil boy 
have to pay Ks. 16 as ddpe or bride-price out of which five 
rupees is given back as the price of a blanket, being a return 
present to the bridegroom. Among the Palia Bhils the bride- 
price payable is as high as Rs. 65. The Kalia Bhil bridegroom 
has no special dress except that he must put on a yellow turban 
on his head and a white handkerchief round his neck and carry 
a sword in his hand, although the sword is not in ordinary use 
among the Kalia Bhils. 

One interesting custom which the Bhils practise in common 
with other castes and tribes of Rajputana is what is known as 
t€ Bdba dena " or giving the breast. Just before the bridegroom 
starts for the bride's house for marriage, his mother has to give 
her breast to him, and the son sucks his mother's breast in the 
presence of all assembled relatives and tribe-fellows. In the 
absence of the mother, either the step-mother, if any, or the 
elder sister or the elder brother's wife or the uncle's wife enjoys 
the privilege. In the case particularly of Hindu castes, it is 
reported that it not tm often falls to the lot of a young girl to 
suckle a grey-haired bridegroom about to marry for the fourth 
or fifth time. The Kalia Bhils believe that if this ceremony is' 
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omitted, death or other dimity will overtake the bridegroom. 
The custom is ordinarily explained as the las!} suck indicating 
the termination of the dependence of the soil upon his mother. 
It would perhaps appear more reasonable to regard it as intended 
to emphasize the inalienability of the natural tie between mother 
and son. This is more directly indicated by the analogous custom 
among Bengali Hindus of all castes. Among them a, son when 
about to start in his bridal procession and taking leave of his 
mother, is asked by her “ Where are yon going, my boy V 9 And 
the son replies/ 4 1 am going to bring a maid to serve you, 
mother / 9 

Just when the bridal party starts, women throw salt and 
a bit of turmeric over the head of the bridegroom to protect him 
from evil spirits. Both male and female relatives join the bridal 
party. 

On his arrival at the bride’s house, the bridegroom is received 
by bis mother-in-law who marks his forehead with Icanku and 
ties a handkerchief round his neck and leads him to the marwa 
or marriage booth by holding him by this handkerchief. On the 
mama a small diagiam in the shape of a square is drawn! with flour, 
and a mango-twig is planted at each corner of it and a cocoannt 
is placed in the centre- Nowadays even the Kalia Bhils call 
some degraded Brahman to officiate at their marriages. And 
the Brahman pours some ghee or clarified butter over the cocoa*' 
nut and sets lira to it by way of h atari or ham, and places the 
right hand of the bridegroom over the left hand of the bride 
and utteib some man trams or ritual formulae. Then with hands' , 
thus joined {haihUo jorhuo ), the couple perform the /era 
c eremony by walking four times round this diagram in one direc- 
tion and three times in the opposite direction, the bridegroom 
leading the bride. When the hands are separated (hathlewo 
chorhawe) the parents of the bride give ihier daughter a brass 
plate, a brass jug or Id! a, a sh e-goat or, if possible, a cow, 
besides such ornaments as elun t or bangles, elmro or armlets, 
pijnia or i anklets and iamlia which is another kind of 
ornament worn on the feet* 
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Customs and Ceremonies at Death* 

The dead body of a Kalia Bhil is carrried out of the house 
with head forward on a bamboo bier. Female relatives accom- 
pany the funeral procession, weeping and lamenting in chorus. 
Female relatives from the settlement who may have received the 
information join the procession and the ceremonial wailing. Fire 
in an earthen pot, and one big Idddu or roundish cake made of 
flour and molasses and ghee, are carried to the cremation ground 
fay the chief mourner — ‘either a son or next-of-kin. Arrived 
at the cremation ground or masan the Idddu is broken into 
pieces, which are scattered all over the masan, and then the 
bier, with the corpse on it, is placed on the ground. The chief 
mourner once circumambulates the bier and then places 
a lighted faggot underneath the corpse. On the third day 
from this, he goes to the masan , takes up the ashes from 
which he picks out the charred bones, and puts the bones in 
a bamboo basket (sundla) which is then thrown into some 
river, stream or lake. 

On the third, fifth or sixth day frum the death — either on 
a Monday, Tuesday or Saturday — the kinsmen of the deceased 
shave themselves and bathe. Then barley bread (dal~bafi) is offered 
in the fire in the name of the deceased, after which relatives and 
tribe-fellows are entertained to a feast. Similarly dal-bali or 
barley bread is again offered to the spirit of the deceased either 
half a year or one year after death. This ceremony is known 
as hdbltd . 

'When a woman dying in child-birth is being carried to 
the cremation ground, some relative follows the corpse with 
a quantity of mustard seeds which he goes on scattering on the 
way so that her spirit being unable to collect all the seeds before 
the day dawns may not return to the house or village. Such 
a corpse is burnt after the womb is ripped open ; and the baby in 
the womb is buried. So also a child dying within a month or 
two' after birth is also buried and not burnt, 

- The members of the deceased's family must' not take part in 
any song*, dames, drinking-bouts and festivals until the 
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shoklhongna or u Grief-dismissing 99 ceremony is performed at 
the first Holi, Dewali or Rakhi festival following the death* 
On this occasion relatives of the family come, weep in chorus 
and drink in company j and thus is the grief banished. 

The spirit of a woman dying in child-birth or in pregnancy 
is believed to become a Cfiuruel , and of a man killed with a 
&word $ gun* or arrow is believed to become a ikuL These bhuts 
are burled at the spots where they have been killed, and stone 
heaps are placed over their graves* Curiously enough these 
stone heaps are known by the name of Palias. When any Bhii 
passes by the side of such a Palia, he is required to place 
a pebble over it. 

Religion. 

To the Kali a Bhii, as to other tribes on the same level of 
culture, everything above, below or around him is animated 
by a spirit as every human being is animated during life by 
a soul. After death, the disembodied soul joins the host of 
spirits, and according as the soul was powerful or beneficent or 
otherwise in life, the spirit remains powerful or beneficent or 
otherwise in his relations to the living. 

In his absorbing quest for food and his efforts to preserve 
life and health, the Bhii seeks to avert the evil attentions and 
secure the good will of different spirits by offering sacrifices to 
them. Besides the spirits of dead human beings, there are other 
classes of spirits whose good wishes have to be secured and evil 
attentions averted to secure good luck and avoid bad luck in 
food-quest, health* and progeny. Thus, the Kalla iBliil while 
starting on a crocodile fishing expedition takes a vow to Manekhi 
Mata or the presiding deity of aquatic creatures to offer rice and 
cocoanut to the deity if the expedition proves successful. Simi- 
larly the Palia Bhii, when about to bow maize on certain fields, 
anoints oil and vermilion on a stone planted in the field to 
represent Bhairoji, and, when the new maize is brought home, 
five pods of maize are offered to Bhmroji } tiwmanji and other 
village deities* 
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The religion of the Kalia Bhils, although essentially animistic, 
has now taken a slight veneer of Hinduism, a number of Hindu 
deities having been included in their pantheon. Among such 
deities may be mentioned Gotam Nath, Charbajae, Suroaliaji, 
Badri Narain, Hardwarka Rana, Kalaji, Kalka Mata, Sila Mata, 
Iw hagai Deb, Haruman, Bijwa Mata, Onthela Mata, Amba Mata, 
Narsinghi, Kontwa Mata, Hangir Mata, \ Ekling Maharaj, 
Rikhav Deo! and Ram Deo. A point of special interest to the 
anthropologist appears to be that whereas the Palia Bhils have 
a special god for each got or clan, the Kalia Bhils have no 
special elan-gods. 

Thus although in their economic life, owing to their lake 
habitat, the mode of food-quest of the Kalia Bhils differs from 
those of the Palia Bhils, and [owing to their segregation 
in their island homes and comparatively lesser contact with 
other peoples, the Kalia Bhils are more backward than the 
Palia Bhils in their social organization and religious ideas, the 
type of culture of these two sections of the Bhils cannot be 
said to be essentially dissimilar and there can be no doubt that 
racially they/ are two sections of the^same tribe. 

Appendix’. 

A list of relationship terms in use among the Kalia Bhils 
of J aisamand is given below : — • 


Father 

© » « 

JDdjl* 

Mother 


Ma . 

Brother 

• • <0 

JBhdL 

Mather’s brother’s son 


Baht* 

-Elder brother ... 

»0« 

Dada* 

Sister ... 


Bohan % 

Mother’s brother’s daughter 

. *'• * . 

Bah an* 

Father’ elder brother 

V 

Babaji. 

Father’s younger brother 


Xd hd'fu 

Father’s elder brother’s wife 

.. ».» • 

Bail* 

Father’s younger brother’s*wife 

S' . 

Kikx. 

Mother’s brother 

*•.*.'» ; 
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Mother's brother’s wife ... 

*■» 0 

Mami. 

Husbands elder brother 


Jeth* 

Husband's younger brother... 

e e « 

Dewar . 

Husband's sister 

o « « 

Nan ad ;Namii . 

Mother's sister 

»«« 

Mdsi . 

Mother's sister's husband ... 


Masa* 

Father’s father 

* * a 

Mata* 

Father's mother 

». » 9 

Moti . 

Son 

**• 

Beta. 

Daughter ... ... 


Beta* 

Father's brother's son r ... 

*'* • 

Bhai. 

Father's brother's daughter 


Bah an* 

Younger brother... 

» • • 

Bhdi . 

Mother's sister's son 

. . . 

Bhdi . 

Mother's sister's daughter. . . 


Bahan . 

Brother's son 

... 

Bhatijd. 

Wife's brother's son 


Bhatijd . 

Brother's daughter 

9 . « 

Bhatvvi . 

Wife's brother's daughter. . . 

• • • 

BJidtiji . 

Sister s child 

... 

Bhdnen 

Sister's son 

... 

Blian jit* 

Sisters daughter 

... 

Bhdnji . 

Husband's sister’s child ... 

... 

Bhdnej . 

Husband's sister's son 

• 9 9 

Bhdnjd. 

Husband's sister's daughter 

. . . 

Bhdnji . 

Son's son 

sac 

Bold* 

Daughter's son 


D uita. 

31 other's father 


Nana* 

Mother's mother 

**• 

Nani; Dkmiu 

Father's sister 

• . • 

Blind . 

Father's sister's husband 


Blind* 

Husband 

, . , 

Gharwdld 

Wife 


Gharwdli . 

Wife's father ... ... 

... 

Edhdroju 

Daughter’s husband ... 

... 

Jamdi . 

Husband’s father Z.Z 

• * « 

EahdrojL 
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Wife’s mother 

... 

««« lidnji ; Hdhuji, 

Husband’s mother 


... Hauju 

Son’s wife 


Baku* 

“Wife’s brother 


.«• Said. 

Wife’s sister ... 


... Sili. 

Sister’s husband 


Bohanoi. 

Wife’s sister’s husband 


... Sarku* 

Brother’s wife 


. . . Balm (if younger) * 

Husband’s elder brother’s 

wife 

I,, Jetkdni , 

Husband’s younger brother’s wife 

M , Dew rani. 

Son’s wife’s parents 

15 

• « • 

,,, Boydi ; 

1 Res. J. 


XI,"- Studies in. the Cults of the District 
of Champaran In North Bihar, 

No. II,— 1 The Cult of tlie Gocldossllng Bowar Devi. 

By Sarat Cliaadra Mitra, ll.A Lecturer In Social 
Anthropology, University ©£ Calcutta. 

The second of the village-deities, which is much worshipped 
and prayed to by the residents of the town of Motihari — the 
headquarters station of the district of Champa ran in North 
Bihar — is the goddessling Dowar Devi %ft*) 

Account of tls.0 Cult of Bowar Devi. 

T he shrine of this goddessling — Dowar Devi (or “ the God- 
dess of the Doorway ”) —is situated under a pipul tree (Ficus 
fdiyiosa), the roots of which have been enclosed in a pncca 
masonry platform. The shrine of ibis goddessling is, therefore, 
situated almost in the centre of this platform at the foot of 
the tree. 

This shrine of the goddessling Dowara Devi is situated 
a little to the north-west of the northern end of the lane which 
leads off from the Club Road to the shrine of Berehhe Deo. 

I visited this shrine, on Saturday the 26th May 11)23, in the 
company of P. K. Mitra, Esq., m.sc., Deputy Magistrate of 
Motihari, It is stated that, to the east of this shrine, was the 
house of the Blmmihar ran Berehhe Rai whose spirit has now 
been canonised and is worshipped in the famous shrine on the 
north bank of the lake in. the western outskirts of the town 
of Motihari. It is further tinted that this goddessling wm 
worshipped at the doorway (or gateway) of the aforementioned 
house of Berehhe Rai. Hence her name Drnmr Rem or u the 
M nldcB beg of the Doorway/' 

This goddessling is worshipped throughout the year, as 
also, like Berehhe Deo, humdovs in the month of Baisakh 
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(April -May), on the PurnamasI (or full-moon day), in Sawan 
(July- August), and on Sundays in the month of Aghan 
(November-Decemher) . Unlike Berchhe Deo, this goddessling 
has no priest. The same sorts of offerings are given to her as 
those given to the godling Berchhe Deo. But no clay figurines 
of elephants are offered to this goddessling. The mound of 
clay is besmeared with vermilion as an act of worship. Flags 
surmounting long bamboo-poles are also offered to Dowar Devi. 

The pipal tree which overshadows the miniature rude shrine 
of Dowar Devi Is sacred, to her. 1 opine that this Invisible 
shadowy being — the goddessling Dowar Devi - — has her 
habitation also in this tree. When the market of the Beitiah Raj 
was established In the neighbourhood o f this locality, the Raj 
authorities wanted to cut this sacred tree. But the people of 
the locality filed a petition before the Collector of Champaran 
praying that this sacred tree might not be cut. This prayer 
was granted and so this tree was not cut and is standing to the 
present day. 

No songs are sung by the worshippers of Dowar Devi in her 
honour at the time of worshipping her* There appear to be no 
folk-rhymes or folk-ballads extant about her. 

From the similarity of the worship of this goddessling to 
that of the godling Berchhe Deo, I presume that she is also- 
worshipped for obtaining the same boons, as those prayed for 
from the godling Berchhe Deo, namely, the attainment of one's 
heart's desires and success in litigation. 

All the foregoing Information about Dowar Devi was 
communicated to me by Mahan fc Gharib Das (of the Vaishnava 
Sect) who lives close to the shrine of Berchhe Deo, 

From the foregoing account of the goddessling Dowar Devi, 
we find : — 

(1) That she has not yet been provided with a regularly- 

constructed brick* built shrine, 

(2) That her rude symbol — the mound of clay — has been 

installed inside a small niche or an apology for 
a miniature shrine. 
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(S) That tins small niche with the goddesslingfs symbol 
inside it has been placed at the foot of the sacred 
pi pal tree. 

(4) That she has not yet been provided with any anthropo- 

morphic image. 

(5) That she has no appointed priest to carry on her 

worship or puja. 

(fi) That no clay figurines of elephants are presented to 
her by way of offering,, 

(7) That poles of bamboos surmounted with bannerettes, 
along with the other prescribed offerings, are offered 
to her. 

The foregoing points (1), (&), (3), (4) and (5) lead me 
to the oonclusi m that this goddessling was originally some 
shadowy and invisible being — the impersonation or embodiment 
of some “ Power or Force of Nature — which was reverenced 
and prayed to by the non-Aryan aboriginal peoples who dwelt, 
during the prehistoric ages, in this forest-clad region which is 
comprised within the district of Champaran. With reference to 
this, Mr, L. S. S. O’Malley says : “ Local tradition asserts that, 
in the early ages, Champaran was a dense primeval forest, in 
whose solitude the Brahman a hermits studied the dranfakas 
which, as their name implies, were to be read in the sylvan 
retreats ; and the name Champaran itself h said to be derived 
from the fact that the district was formerly one vast forest 
{aranya) of Champa {Michelia champaca) trees. It is, at least, 
certain that, in the Vishnu and other Pur anas, mention is' often 
made of a Champaka-ar&nya stretching along the S&tgrAmi or 
Narayani river, which is another name for the Gundak ; and, 
according to the descriptions contained in ancient writings, it 
was a place of retreat for Hindu ascetics, where, removed from 
worldly ambitions, they could contemplate the Eternal Presence 
in the silence of a vast untrodden forest/ 1 1 

1 ’Bengal ^District; Gazetteer— -Champaran, By h, $, S. JO’Malley, nc,s #> 
Calcutta s Thu Bengal Secretariat Boat Dejxifc# 1007, Page 15, 
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This cult of the non-Aryan aborigines must have been adop* 
ted by the neighbouring Hindus from the former and assimi* 
l&ted into their own religion* I am inclined to think that when 
the forest was cleared and the town of Motihari was founded, 
the local habitation, of this shadowy and invisible being, who 
had been dispossessed from her natural and fitting dwelling-place 
was transferred to the doorway of what must, at that time, have 
been the residential house of Berchhe Rad or Birchhe Nath. 
In this way this godiossling acquired her name of Do war Devi 
or ff the goddessling of the Doorway.” In this position, she 
discharged the functions of a dvarapala or the supernatural 
warden of Birchhe Rai r s house. 

Subsequently, when Birchhe RaPs house gradually fell into 
disrepair and ruins, and ultimately ceased to exist, the local 
habitation of this goddessling came to be transferred to its 
present situation at the foot of the pipal -tree near the Bettiah 
Raj market in the Mess Court mahalla of Motihari, 

This goddessling Dowar Devi occupies, at the present time, 
a very inferior position in the hierarchy of the Hindu gods and 
goddesses, As the result of the process of transformation which 
is now at work and by which inferior godlings and goddesslings 
are being promoted higher and higher as second-grade and first- 
grade members of the Hindu pantheon, it is just possible that 
Dowar Devi may, in coarse of time, come to be looked upon 
as one of the numerous incarnations of the first-grade goddess 
D urga, and thus acquire the brevet-rank of a first-class divinity. 

That what I have stated above is quit© in accordance with 
facts, will best appear from the following remarks of Miss C* 
S. Burn© '■■■■>■/■ 

u In many places, as the pilgrim ascends to the greater 
temples, he comes to a place whence the first view of the shrine 
is obtained. This is known as the demdekhni or the spot from 
which the deity is viewed. This is generally occupied by some 
lower-class deity who is just beginning to be considered respect- 
able. Then comes the temple dedicated to the warden, and lastly 
the real shrine itself* There can be little doubt that this 
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represents the process by which gods which are now admittedly 
.within the circle of deities of the first-class, such as the beast- 
incarnations of Vishnu, the elephant-headed Gane^a and the 
$aktis or the impersonations of the female energies of Nature, 
underwent a gradual elevation. This process is still going on 
Before our eyes. Thus the familiar Gor Baba, a deified ghost 
of the aboriginal races/ has, in many places, become a new 
manifestation of Siva as Gores' vara. Similarly the powerful and 
malignant goddesses, who were, by ruder tribes, propitiated by the 
sacrifice of a buffalo or a goat, have been annexed to Brahmanism 
as two of the numerous forms of Durga Devi by the transparent 
fiction of a Bhainsasuri and Kali Devi In the case of the former 
her origin is clearly proved by the fact that she is regarded as a 
sort of tribal deity of the mixed class of Kanhpuriya Rajputs in 
Oudh. Similarly, Mahamai or the c Great Mother \ a distinc- 
tively aboriginal goddess, whose shrine consists of a low, flat 
mound of earth, with seven knobs of coloured clay in a single 
row at the head or west side, has been promoted into the higher 
pantheon as J agadamba Devi or the * Mother of the world V' 1 
Then, 1 shall pass on to the consideration of the point (6) 
mentioned supra . I have already shown, in my study of the 
cult of the godling Birchhe Deo, that sick men, on recovering 
from their illnesses, present clay iigurines of elephants to the 
goddess Kali, notwithstanding the fact that she is a female 
deity. I am inclined to think that these offerings are made to 
her simply for the reason that her deityship his an anthropo- 
morphic image. Thou again, I have shown in my dissertation 
that persons, who have safely tided over some difficulties, or 
have been relieved of some troubles, make offerings of little 
clay images of the same beast to the village godliogs who are 
worshipped in the deohars of the Gangetic valley of Upper 
India* To my mind, the reason for the making of these offerings 
to these last-mentioned village-godlings appears to be the fact' 
that their godlingships are not females. I am, therefore, of 

1 The Handbook of Folklore. By 0. S. Burns, 2* my JSdffion, London s Sidgwiok 
md Jackson, Limited, 1014. Pages 3.22-121. 
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opinion that day figurines o£ elephants are not presented to the 
goddessling Do war Devi, firstly, because she is a female deity 
and, secondly, because she has no anthropomorphic image. 

Lastly, I shall take up for discussion the point (7) which hag 
been mentioned above, namely, the presentation of the offerings 
of bamboo-poles having bannerettes tied . at their tops. I am 
inclined to think that the presentation of these bannerettes is 
another modification of the custom of making rag- offerings, 

I have already shown elsewhere 1 that the undermentioned 
five motives lie at the basis of the custom of making rag- 
offerings : — 

1. That the illness or some other physical disability of the 

person making the rag-offerings may be expelled or 
transferred to some one else. 

2. That the spirits or godlings dwelling in some sacred trees 

or groves may be propitiated. 

3. That the spirits which inhabit some mountain pass or 

crag may be propitiated. 

4. That the mountain-spirit, which is adored and prayed to 

by the Afghans, may be so propitiated that he may 
grant his votaries the boon of children. 

§. That the spirits or souls of the deceased Pirs or holy men 
of the Kirghiz tribe of Central Asia may be propitiated. 

From a careful examination of the ritual connected with the 
cult of the goddessling Do War Devi, 1 am inclined to think that 
the votaries of her goddesslingship are prompted either by the 
first or the second of the aforementioned five motives in making 
to her the offering of the bamboo-poles having bannerettes tied 
at their tops. In other words, by offering the bannerettes, they 
pray to Dewar Devi for the boon that their illnesses may be 
transferred to some one else or that they may be relieved of their 
troubles and difficulties. Or, by making the same presentation 

1 do my Supplementary Remarks on Mr. Chittaranjau. Bay&’s paper “ On the 
’Tree' Cults in the District of j&i&napur in South-Western Bengal v in Man in h\4m 
■{Ban cM) for December 1922, pages j 

■ ' ' ; ;■ vAv'.U;j 
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they evince their gratitude to this goddessling, who dwells in 
the sacred pipnl tree, for having fulfilled their hearts 3 desires. 

There now remains only one more point connected with the 
Cult of Dowar Devi to be investigated, namely, the question 
whether or not there exists in any other part of India a cult or 
worship similar to that of the u Goddessling of the Doorway 33 
in, Motihari. 

With reference to this question, I must state here that 
I have not been able to find out any exact parallel to this cult* 
But there is a cult prevalent in Upper India which is analogous 
to it ; and that is the worship of the door-post which is current 
in Oudh. It is stated that, at Amosi in the district of Lucknow 
in Oudh, the people worship, on the occasions of marriages and 
the birth of logs, the door-post of the house of an old Rajput 
leader named Bindik who is honoured with ike title of a Raid 3} 
or a Father". 1 

Ho. HI,— The Cult of the Goddessling Sapahi DevL 

The third of the village-deities, which is very much rever- 
enced, adored and prayed to by the people of Motihari— the 
headquarters of the district of Cham paran— and its neighbour- 
hood is the goddessling Sapahi Devi . From a 

personal inspection which I made on Tuesday Ahe 5th June 1928, 
I find that her shrine, which is a bael-krw ( JEgle marmelos) 
growing out of the middle of a small, almost square, brick built 
floor which is sunk a little below the level of the surrounding 
ground, stands on the north margin of the Club Road and 
almost near the south-east corner of the compound of the 
Anglican Church at Motihari, On the brick-built floor at the 
foot of this duel- tree, there is neither any mound nor knob of 
clay to represent or symbolize this goddessling* 

I was told by my informant that the people of this neighbour- 
hood wanted to erect a brick-built shrine for Sapahi Devi’s local 
habitation* But her goddesslmgship appeared in a dream before 
one of these people and forbade all of them to erect the pn eea 

' 1 An Introduction to Ike Popular Religion andJPolklore of Northern India ♦ By 
W, Crooke (Allahabad Edition of 1894.) Page 302. 
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shrine or tisthm for her. In obedience to her wishes, they gave 
up the idea. 

This goddessling is now worshipped at the foot of this IcteU 
tree, as she has the reputation of being a very powerful 
deity. 

She was formerly worshipped at the foot of a large pakur tree 
(Fiem infedoria) which grows on the northern margin of the 
Club Hoad and a little to the west of her present tree-shrine. 
It is said that, one night, she appeared in a dream before the 
chau&idar or watchman of the Anglican Church (at Motihari) 
and told him : “ Take me to the foot of the laeU tree/ 3 Accord- 
ingly he removed her, installed her at the foot of the hael- 
tree, and made the small and almost square brick-flooring. out 
of which this tree is now growing. 

On her installation at the foot of this 5a<^~tree, many sick 
people began to take vows to worship her goddesslingship in 
the event of their recovery from their illnesses. As a matter of 
fact they offer pujd to her when they get cured of their respective 
maladies. In this way the reputation of this village deity has 
gone on increasing like a snow-ball. 

She is worshipped every day. Offerings are made to her of 
sweetstuffs (qT^TO, thickened milk betel- 

leaves and flowers. 

Goats and pigeons O^STT) are sacrificed to her on the 
occasion of worshipping her. The latter are sacrificed either by 
cutting their throats or by plucking off a few of their feathers 
and, then, letting them fly away. 

On the Dasaliara or the Bijay a, Basaml Day [that is to say, 
the tenth day of the bright fortnight of the Hindi month of 
Kudr (September-Gctober) [in which the Furgd p&jd Festival 
is celebrated], the worship of this goddessling is performed 
with icltd and with the offering of the sacrifice of goats. On 
this special occasion, people come even from Tirhut and worship 
her. It is also on the JDawhard day that the female votaries 
of her goddesslingship sing songs in her honour, [But I regret 

10 1 Beg, J, 
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to say that I have not yet been able to secure the texts of these 
folk-songs*] 

There is no Brah mana-priesfc to carry on the worship of this 
goddessling, It is stated that men of every oaste can officiate 
as her priest. 

This goddessling is worshipped for the purpose of obtaining 
from her the undermentioned boons 

(1) Success in law-cases and suits, 

(2) Recovery from illness. 

(3) Attainment of the heart’s desires. 

It is further stated that, during the night, the goddessling 
Sapahl Devi, taking in her hands ahut (^TfcT), that is to say > 
camphor, incense, guggul, til or sesame, jao or barley in an 
earthen platter, wanders about everywhere and goes far and 
near with the speed of lightning. She is also credited with 
the power of transforming herself into male and female human 
beings, as also into snakes. It is further reported that, 
at one and the same time, she is seen at one place, and, 
simultaneously therewith, at some other locality. 

I shall now describe the performance of the worship of thin 
goddessling, which I recently saw* 

In the morning of Thursday the 7th June 19£3, when I was 
returning from my morning walk along the Club Road, I found 
some Bihari women and one or two Bihari males seated at the 
foot of the tree-shrine of the goddessling Sapahl Devi ; I also 
raw that a drummer was playing upon a flat kettledrum on the 
margin of the road aea^this jW-tree. 

My curiosity having been roused by these sights, ! went 
near the tree-shrine and found that the womenfolk were worship- 
ping at the foot of that bael-ttce but within the ambits of the 
small brick-built floor which, as I have already stated above, is 
a little bit sunk below the level of the surrounding ground, 
I also saw that the celebrants of the worship were presenting 
to her goddessimgship offerings of (!) flowers, {*2} betel-leaves, 
(8) areca*mufc3, (-1) cloves, (5) cardamoms, (6) pum (^ft) or 
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wbeaten pancat es fried in ghee and (7} anhurl fvtt) or 
gram, lerdo, matar . , etc., soaked in water. 

On enquiring from a Bihar! youth, who formed a member of 
this party, as to the reason why these women were worshipping 
Sapahi Devi, he gave me to understand, by means of gesture-langu* 
age, that is to say, by holding the downward-turned palm of his 
right hand about a cubit high above the upward- turned palm 
of his left hand, that they were worshipping her goddesslingship 
by way of thanks -offering, because a child had been bom to 
one of them. He further stated that these women were hhdJchal 
(or ihukal) or that is to say, they were fasting 

for the purpose of offering this pit? a* 

From the foregoing information, 1 inferred that, most likely, 
the mother of the new-born child had prayed to the goddessling 
Sapahx Devi for granting her the boon of a child and that that 
boon having been granted to her, she and her co-worshippers 
were offering pujd to her goddesslingship by way of thanks* 
offering. 

The most noteworthy features of the cult of the goddess* 
ling Sapahi Devi are the following : — 

(1) The fact of her goddesslingship's not being represented 
by an anthropomorphic image and of her not being 
symbolized even by such a rude symbol or fetish as 
a mound or knob of clay. 

(2) The fact of her being worshipped at tho foot of the 
hael- tree, the tree itself being looked upon as her 
symbol or representative. 

(3) The fact that there is no Brahman a- priest to carry 
on her worship and that men of any and every caste 
can act as her priest. 

(4) The fact that pigeons (xnrsft) are offered by way of 
sacrifice to her goddesslingship. 

(5) The fact that the same boons are granted by the god* 
dessllng Sapahi Devi as those vouchsafed by the 
godling Birehhe Deo and by Dowar Devi u the God* 
dessling of the Doorway.” 
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I shall now take up for consideration and discussion the 
two points (1) and (2) together. 

I have already shown, in my dissertation on the cult of the 
goddessling Do war Devi, that the district of Champaran, as is 
Indicated by its name, which signifies the forest of Champa or 
Champaka trees 3 \ was, in very ancient times, a vast forest-clad 
region which was Inhabited by a large population of non-Aryan 
aboriginal tribes intermingled with a sprinkling of Aryan 
Hindus. I am inclined to think that the goddessling Sapahl 
Devi was, most likely, one of the shadowy and invisible “ Fore as 
or Powers of Nature ” which were dreaded and, therefore, revered 
and prayed to by the aforementioned aboriginal people, and 
were believed by them to have their local habitation in the trees 
of this great forest-clad region. It. is very probable that these 
non- Aryan aborigines dubbed this dreaded, yet adored Force 
or Power of Nature 99 with the name of " Sapahl Devi a title 
which indicates that she was looked upon as an impersonal and 
unseen being possessed of supernatural attributes. 

It seems to me that the Aryan Hindus, who lived amongst 
the aforementioned non-Aryan aborigines, gradually adopted 
the worship of Sapahl Devi from the l itter, and began to pay 
their devoirs to her goddesslingsbip. 

When the primeval forest covering what is now the present 
site of the town of M >tihari was cleared off and the foundations 
of this town were laid, the goddessling Sapahl Devi's Hindu 
votaries appear, to my mind, to have assigned to her a local 
habitation in the pakri- tree (Fleas infect oria) which is, even now 
growing on the northern margin of the Club Bead and close 
to the south-eastern corner of the compound of the Anglican 
Church of this town (Motihari). 

Then again, the fact that the name Sapahl Devi of this 
goddessling is not to be found in the Vedas and in the 
Pm&nas or, for the matter of that, in any one of the standard 
Shasiric works dealing with Hindu mythology, shows her non- 
Aryan and aboriginal origin* This Is also confirmed by the 
evidence that her goddesslingsbip has not, even up till now, 
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been represented by an anthropomorphic image or even by a knob 
or mouftd of clay, as also by the fact that her only visible 
symbol is believed to be her arboreal habitation — the bael- tree 
(■ Mgle marmelos) — at the foot of which she is worshipped by 
her votaries even tip to the present day. 

That the foregoing process by which the goddessling Sapahi 
Devi has been borrowed by the Hindus from their non-Aryan 
aboriginal neighbours was also in operation in some parts of 
Eastern Bengal, is also demonstrated by the way in which the 
Hindu village-goddess Bana-Durga &f ) — “ the Goddess 

Durga of the Forest 39 — came to be assimilated into orthodox 
Hinduism from some one or other of the non-Aryan aboriginal 
denizens of Eastern Bengal. 

1 have already shown elsewhere 1 that, in most ancient 
times, the whole of Eastern Bengal was covered with primeval 
forests. The non- Aryan aborigines, who dwelt in these forests, 
believed them, or rather the trees contained in them, to be 
inhabited by an invisible and shadowy spirit or goddess whom 
they adored and prayed to. When this cult was absorbed into 
orthodox Hinduism, the exponents of the orthodox faith dubbed 
the tree-spirit or tree-goddess with the names of Sam Durga, 
Dana Devi or Bud ha ThaTcuram. On the occasions of worship- 
ping her, the latter make no anthropomorphic image of her, 
but simply take her tree-shrine or tree-abode as her symbol 
and worship her at the foot thereof. Or, sometimes, they 
represent her by making simple symbols in the shape of brace- 
lets of rice-flour paste. It is for this reason that the afore- 
mentioned goddess Bana Durga is worshipped at the foot of the 
Sheord tree (Strohhs asper) wherein she is believed to dwell, 
in the eastern parts of the district of Mymensingh in Eastern 
Bengal, and, at some other places, at the foot of the Uduma 
tree (most likely j Ficus glomerata) and other kinds of trees ; 
while at Comilla in the district of Tippera in Eastern Bengal 

1 Vide my article On the Cult of the Tree-Goddess in Eastern Bengal 
m Man in India (Ranchi) for December 1922, pages 228— 241. 
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tills goddess Is worshipped at the foot of the Kamlnb tree 
(Murray# exotica)* # 

Then, I pass on to the consideration of the point (3) 
mentioned supra, namely, the facts that there is no Brahmana- 
priest to carry on the worship of the goddessling Sapahi 
Devi and that men of any mi every caste can act as her priest. 
These facts are additional bits of evidence which conclusively 
prove that the cult of this goddessling is of non-Aryan and 
aboriginal origin, and that it hm not yet been completely 
assimilated into orthodox Hinduism. For an exactly similar 
instance, we may refer to the tree-cult of Makdum Pir, which 
is prevalent in the village of Balyagoblndpur in the Confcai 
Subdivision of the district of Midnapur in South-Western Bengal* 
In this case also, the employment of a non- B rah m ana to officiate 
at the worship of the tree-spirit resident in tin Makdum Tree 
proves, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that the MusalmTrri cult 
of Makdum Pir, though it has been adopted by the Hindus of 
that locality from their Muhammadan neighbours, has not yet 
been completely assimilated into orthodox Brahmanism. 1 

With reference to the point (4) mentioned supra , namely, 
the sacrifice of pigeons (t^CeTf) to the goddessling Sapahl Devi, 
I may state that this is another piece of evidence which goes to 
prove that her cult is of non- Aryan and aboriginal origin* For 
the sacrifice of pigeons, cooks and ducks is strictly forbidden to 
the deities of the orthodox Hindu pantheon* 

I have already shown elsewhere that the most curious feature 
of the cult of the tree-goddess Bana Durga, which is prevalent 
in Eastern Bengal, is the fact that boasts and birds, the 
eating of whose flesh is strictly forbidden to orthodox Hindus, 
are sacrificed to her* For instance, pigs are sacrificed to her. 
Barbers cut the throats of these beasts by mean® of a razor. 
Then, again, twenty-one cocks am offered up on the occasion of the 
p8f& of this goddess, These fowls arc not actually sacrificed, 

31 Vide my Supplementary Remarks on Chifcfearanjan Ea y*B paper. 
GU the Tree-cull m the IHsirici of Midnapur is* ■Smth*W r uUm Bengal in 
Man in India (lUmhl) for December 1033, page 204 
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but are cooped up in a cage and placed at a distance from the 
place of worship. The officiating priest, from a distance, 
sprinkles holy water on these fowls and, thereby consecrates 
them as offering to her deityship. 1 

Similarly, ducks are sacrificed to the non-Aryan tiger-deity 
Dakshina Raya in Southern Bengal (vide The Journal and 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XL (N*S.), 
for 1915, page 175), 

Then, I shall take up for consideration and discussion the 
last point (51 which has been mentioned above, namely, the 
fact that the goddessling Sapahi Devi is adored and prayed to 
for granting her votaries the same three boons as those that are 
vouchsafed by the godling Birchbe Deo and the goddessling 
Dowar Devi. This leads me to infer that the granting of these 
boons would appear to be a characteristic attribute of the deities 
who have been evolved either from the apotheosis of holy, good 
and pious men, or who have been adopted from non- Aryan and 
aboriginal tribes and who are not yet represented by anthropo- 
morphic images. 

, IV.r-TM© Quit of the Godling Ajgaibi Natha. 

The fourth of the genius loci , or local deities, which is much 
venerated and prayed , to by the Bihari natives of Motihari is 
the godling Ajgaibi Natfaa (^5 t ft WT) or Natba Baba (*W 
« I visited his shrine in the morning of Tuesday the 
5th June 1923. 

Passing eastwards along the Club Road (of Motihari) for a 
short distance, I arrived at its junction with the Pipra-MuzaE- 
farpur Road and passed on into the latter which leads south- 
wards. Proceeding southwards along the Pipra-Mujzaffarpur 
Road for some distance and past the premises of the Motihari 
Indigo Factory, 1 arrived near a jhil or a small sheet of water 
which lies near the western margin of this road, 

Passing westwards along the north bank of the jkil, 
1 arrived at the shrine of the godlin g Ajgaibi Natha, 

1 Vide my article On the Cult of the Tree-Goddess in Eastern Bengal 
in Man in India (Rancid) for December 1922, pages 235*236, 
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The shrine consists of a rectangular platform which appears 
to be made of bricks and is besmeared with clay, an$ which 
measures two cubits and eight fingers in height. Running 
along the edges of this platform is a low clay ridge all round it. 
This platform is ascended "by a stairway consisting of an inclined 
plane. 

Near the eastern margin of the "platform is a raised circular 
mound (apparently made of bricks and besmeared with clay) 
which measures one cubit and four fingers in height. On the 
top of this mound is another smaller raised circular mound 
(apparently made of bricks and besmeared with clay) which 
measures eight fingers in height. On the top of the mound 
are two small knobs of clay. The knobs represent the godling 
Ajgaibi Natha and his wife. 

Near the south-west corner of the aforementioned rectangu- 
lar platform is another smaller and raised circular mound. This 
mound also appears to be made of bricks and is besmeared with 
clay and measures one cubit in height. On the top of this mound 
is another knob of clay which represents the sister of the godling 
Ajgaibi Natha, But her name was not known to my informants® 

This godling is propitiated by the offerings of thickened 
milk and pancakes (f|H) made of wheaten flour 

and fried in clarified butter. Mowers and money are also offered 
to his godlingship. Sometimes, bannerettes tied to the tops of 
bamboo-poles are also presented to this village-deity. 

It has also been stated to me that, on the Putnam an or the 
full- moon day in the Hindi month of Kartik (October*-** 
November), a fair is held in honour of the godling Ajgaibi 
Natha near his a$than or shrine. At the time when this fair 
is held, lighted lamps are placed, at night, on the than or the 
shrine of this village deity. On the occasion of this fair, not 
only do the worshippers propitiate Ajgaibi Natha or Natha Baba 
by presenting to him the aforementioned offerings, but the 
womenfolk, who come to do to his godlingship, also sing, 
In his honour, songs called the Mftfh&parati (WH or 

f the morning iknd evening hjfmns{[ 
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There is no Brahmana priest to carry on the pwj® of this 
godling. But my informants — the residents of the neigh- 
bouring village— told me that an Atith named Bishun Gir was, 
at the time of my visit to the shrine on the 5th June 1923, the 
priest of Ajgaibi Natha and the custodian of his than or 
platform -shrine. 

This godling is prayed to by the worshippers for obtaining 
the undermentioned boons 

(1) The attainment of one^s hearths desires. 

(2) Success in litigatjon. 

(3) Recovery from illness. 

My informants further stated to me that, in former times, 
persons who intended to go on journeys to other and far-off 
places and who were too poor to afford the expense of buying 
a bell -metal platter (*5fwft) for eating off from and a pot of the 
same metal (sftHT) for drinking out from, used to pray to this 
godling Ajgaibi Natha supplicating that his godlingship would 
take pity on their poverty and give them the required utensils 
I was further informed by my informants that his godlingship 
used to give a favourable ear to the would-be travellers, and, 
by a miracle, used to cause the aforementioned utensils to 
float upon the surface of the water of the neighbouring jkil (or. 
sheet of water) wherefrom these were picked up by the needy 
supplicants. But I could not ascertain from my informants 
whether or not his godlingship miraculously made presents of 
these utensils to needy travellers even at the present day. 

It was further stated to me that, informer times, people 
sometimes used to pick up from the aforementioned jhil one 
or two gag fas ( or jarfuls ) of dshrafis or gold coins. [When 
my informants were communicating to me information about 
the aforementioned marvels wrought by the godling Ajgaibi 
Natha, I did not express the least feeling of incredulity 
or amusement at the absurdity of their superstitious beliefs. 
This passive and receptive frame of mind, which was 
maintained by me with the greatest difficulty* enabled me 
to gather the foregoing information easily, and, at the game 

it 1 Ess. J* 
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time, confirmed, in a striking manner, the wisdom of Miss C. S. 
Burno’s advice to collectors of folk-lore 

“Incredulity and amusement must be concealed at all costs™ 
Again ; “ Sympathy, a triie * feeling with \ and not merely 
* for % the people is the main secret of success* The greatest 
possible respect should be shown to all their beliefs and opinions , 
mem the most trivial ; and the visitor should endeavour to 
attain to a certain passive and receptive frame of mind which 
will enable him to accept whatever marvels may be told him as 
if they were truef’} 1 

It has been further communicated to me that there are seven 
wells a little off to the south, of this godling's than or platform- 
shrine* If I am right in my conjecture, I think that they 
meant to say that these seven wells were the habitat of this 
gramadevata Ajgaibi Natha or Natha Baba. But they did not 
say this to me in so many explicit terms. 

The most interesting features of the cult of this god ling 
Ajgaibi Natha or Natha Baba are ; — 

(1) That the name of this village- deity is not to be found 
either in the Vedas, the Puranas, or in any other 
standard work on Hindu mythology. 

(2) That this godling is not represented by any anthro- 
pomorphic image, but is, along with his wife and 
his sister, symbolized by three knobs of clay placed 
on the top of two circular brick -built and day- 
besmeared mounds, 

(3) That these clay-symbols of this godling, his wife and 
his sister are not installed within any regularly- 
constructed, walled and roofed temple, but are simply 
placed upon a raised platform in the midst of an open 

: field and close to the north-western bank of a jhil or 

sheet of water* ' . . .■ 

(4?) That there is no Brahmans (priest) to carry on the 
worship of this village-deity ; but that, on the 

mMare. B j C* & 3L Bmm New Edition, Loudon * 

?idgwick and Jackson, Ltd., 1914, Pages* 6-^. 
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contrary his godlingship is served and ministered 
to by a hedge-priest, namely, an Atitb. 

(5) That this godling is supposed to haunt seven wells 
which are situated a little way off to the south of his 
platform-shrine and, most likely, the fhil or sheet of 
water which lies to south-east thereof* 

(6) That this gramadevata miraculously grants to would- 
be travellers bell- metal platters and water-pots, and, 
sometimes, grants jarfuls of gold coins to other 
persons, by causing his gifts to float on the surface 
of the water of the aforementioned fhil. 

(7) That this godling is, most likely, a deified water-spirit 

which guards treasure hidden beneath the water of 
a jhil or well. [Compare with the water-spirit named 
Yakh of Bengal]. 

(8) That this godling is further propitiated and honoured 
by the performance of the following rites and 
ceremonies, namely, (i) by the holding of a fair ; 
(ii) by the placing of lighted lamps on his platform- 
shrine ; and (m) by the female wor shippers'* singing 
of the sanjhaparati songs at the time of the fair. 

On a consideration of the aforementioned features or charac- 
teristics (1), (2), (3) and (4) of this cult, I am of opinion that 
the godling Ajgaibi Natha or Natha Baba is the personification or 
rather the deification of some shadowy being or power or rather 
a spirit, which appears, in ancient times, to have been reverenced 
and prayed to by the aborigines or the non-Aryan peoples who 
inhabited the primeval forest that formerly covered the tract of 
country whereon the town of Motihari now stands, 

Then again, on a consideration of the aforementioned 
characteristics (5), (6) and (7) of this cult, I am inclined to 
think that the afored escribed spirit, which received the devoirs 
of the aboriginal or non-Aryan denizens of that part of the 
forest-clad country side of Champaraii which has now been 
cleared off and built upon as the town of Motihari, appears to 
Jiaye been believed by them to haunt the jhils or other similar 
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reservoirs of water, and to have had under his custody treasure 
and other valuables which are supposed to lie hidden under the 
depths of his watery domain. It appears to have been further 
believed by them that this spirit of the waters would make a gift 
of parts of the aforementioned treasure or valuables to such of 
his votaries as would succeed in propitiating him. 

I am further of opinion that the Hindus of that part of the 
Champaran countryside, which is now occupied by the town of 
Motihari and its adjoining localities, must have borrowed from 
their aboriginal or non-Aryan neighbours the worship of the 
aforedesoribed water-spirit, and must have thereafter personified 
him and dubbed him with the title of Ajgaibi Natha or Hatha 
Baba in order to invest his godlingship with the semblance of 
having had a Pauranik origin. 

Bnt it would appear that this personified — or rather deified 
— water-spirit has not yet been completely absorbed into 
orthodox Brahmanism, as will be evident from the facts that 
(t) he has not got a regularly-constructed temple for his local 
habitation, (it) that he has not yet been represented by an 
image in the form of a human being, and (Hi) that his pujd 
is not carried on by a member of the sacerdotal or the Brahmana 
caste. It is only an inferior religious mendicant belonging to 
the class of Atitbs, who are stated by Sir Athelstane Baines to be 
identical with the GosavTs or the SannySsis, 1 who conducts the 
worship of. this deified water-spirit or godling and has, under 
his enstody, his godlingship's platform-shrine. 

The only special honours which are paid to his deityship 
by his votaries are those which are set forth in point 8 
mentioned supra. 

Furthermore, this godling is believed to possess the power 
of granting to his worshippers the same three boons as are 
vouchsafed by the other three village- deities of Motihari, 
namely, the godling Birchha Deo and the goddesslingships 
Dowar Devi and Sapahi Devi. 

1 Mhnogmph}/. By Sir Afcbotetane Baiaea. Sfcraaaburg : Vcrlag von Karl 
J. Tnibner, 1912, Page 41. 
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For the foregoing reasons, I have arrived at the conclusion 
that the godling Ajgaibi Natha or Natha Baba appears to he 
a deity of the second class and has not yet attained to the brevet- 
rank of a (leva or a god of the first elass of the orthodox Hindu 
pantheon and that his further promotion upwards appears to 
have been arrested for reasons which 1 am unable to make out. 

The belief that the godling Ajgaibi Natha had, under his 
custody, treasure and other valuables which were supposed to lie 
hidden under the depths of his watery domain, naturally leads 
me to say a few words about the similar beliefs which were or 
are still current among several races of the Asiatic peoples. 

Among the last mentioned races of people there still lingers 
the belief that treasure, either kept concealed by men or lying 
emboweled in the recesses of mines underneath the earth, are 
guarded by some mythical beings or animals. This belief 
seems to have been prevalent among the ancient Persians, for 
allusions to it are to be found in some of the classical works of 
their literature. Sometimes, artificial means were resorted to 
by other races of people, as for instance, the Bengalis, of killing 
a male child and appointing his manes to be the guardian of the 
treasure that was made over to his charge and was hidden 
under the earth. 

In the olden times in Bengal, 

When the good old rale, the simple plan 
That he should take who has the power 
And he should keep who can 99 

was the order of the day, the people of Bengal resorted to the 
expedient of concealing their surplus treasures underneath 
the ground, and appointing a Yakh to keep watch and ward 
over it. 1 

The fact that the godling Ajgaibi Natha, as also the 
village deities named Birchhe Deo and Dowar Devi of Motibari 

1 Por a description of the ceremony of appointing a YaMi* see my paper 
On Some Beliefs in a Being or Animal which is Supposed to Guard Midden 
Treasure in The (Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, YoL hX II, 
Part III, No. 3 (for 1893). • 
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whose cults 1 have already des ribed and discussed in the first 
and second numbers of this series of studies, and the disease- 
godling named Goreya Baba of village 8 under pur Babhnaula, 
pargana Semraon in the • district of Champaran, whose cult 
I shall deal with in the next paper of this series, is represented 
by knobs of clay, reminds me of the curious fact that, in Bengal 
also, the grdmulevutas or village godlings, which are apparently 
of aboriginal or non-Aryan origin, are similarly symbolized by 
pyramids or conically-shaped pieces of clay. Take for instance 
the village deities rejoicing in the curious name of Tkna. These 
are five in number and are represented by strangely- shaped 
figurines of clay which resemble diminutive-looking pyramids 
or cones than anything else. Then again, the Bengali woman's 
godling named Laul is, in a strikingly similar manner, symbo- 
lized by a conically-shaped piece of clay. Their non-Aryan 
origin is best evidenced by (1) their uncouth and non-sanskritic 
names which are not to be found either in the Vedas or the 
Purdnas or any other standard work on Hindu mythology, (2) 
by the strange and outlandish methods of worshipping them, and 
(8) by the fact that the hymns, which are recited in their 
honour, are composed in the oldest form of the Bengali dialect 
which is closely related to the Prakrits. 1 

Ho. V*— ! The Cult of the Disease Godling Goreya Baba. 

Another famous village-deity of the district of Champaran 
m North Bihar is the godling Goreya Baba (utCVt TOTT) 
who is much venerated and prayed to by the people thereof. 
His temple is situated in village Sundarpur Babhauli, 
pargana Semraon, which belongs by proprietary right to the 
Bettiah JRaj, and is situated at a distance of six miles to the 
north of MotifaarL I visited this temple on Sunday, the 
10th June 11)23. 

The brother of the paiwari or village accountant of Mauza 
Sundarpur Babhnauli communicated to me the following 

m he Polk- Literature of Bengal* By Rai Saheb Dineska Chandra Sea, 8. Ju \ 

Published by the University of Calcutta, 1920. pages 244*267. 
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information regarding the origin of the cult of Goreya Baba and 
the mode of worshiping his godlingship : — 

The godling Goreya Baba manifested himself to the world 
twelve years ago, and the brick-built temple wherein the three 
platform-shrines and the three clay-knob images of his deityship 
and of histwo setoaks are installed was erected eight years ago. 

There is a person named Deodhari Ahir who belongs to the 
Ahir or milkman caste. The godling Goreya Baba first mani- 
fested himself to Deodhari Ahir in a dream and, addressing the 
latter, said: c * I am Goreya Baba. Be my Bhagta (^TPf^cTC) 
or devotee. Do my work/' 

From that day Deodhari Ahir began to serve this godling 
and to act as his oracle and devotee. 

There is also a . Brahmana priest named Ram ji wan Pan$e 
who carries on the worship of this godling. 

This godling is worshipped on Tuesdays in the light fort- 
night of the Hindi month of Baisakha (April-Mav), on the Da- 
Sahara Day in the Hindi month of Knar (September-October), 
that is to say, on the tenth day in the light fortnight of the 
Hindi month Knar, on which day the goddess Durga is worship- 
ped finally, on Tuesdays in the light fortnight of the Hindi 
month of Aghan (N ovember-December), and also on the £ri- 
panchami day in the Hindi month of Magk (January-Febru- 
ary), that is to sa w , on the fifth day in the light fortnight of 
the Hindi month of Magha, on which day Sarasvati', the goddess 
of learning, is worshipped. 

On the occasion of the worship of the godling Goreya 
Baba, the Homa (’ftn) sacrifice is performed with the presenta- 
tion of the offerings of incense (^ c xf), gingelly-seeds (ftflS!) and 
clarified butter Offerings of flowers, achchhat or 

sun-dried rice steeped in water and sweetmeats are also presented 
to his godlingship at the time of his pujd,. No songs are sung 
in honour of this godling. 

This godling is adored and prayed to, that is to say, is 
worshipped for the obtaining of the undermentioned boons 

By persons obsessed by ghosts and spooks, for the 
exorcism of those malignant spirits. 
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(ii) By lepers for recovery from their leprosy. 

Lepers come from far and near to this godiing^s shrine and 
stay there for a length of time. The only rites that these 
afflicted persons have to perform every day are to bathe and to 
do obeisance to this godling. It is said that by staying in 
this god ling's shrine and by performing the aforesaid simple 
rites* these lepers get cured of their dreadful malady. At 
the time of my visit to this shrine on the 10th June 1928 1 
saw three of these lepers who had coin a thither to worship 
the godling Goreya Baba with the object of obtaining the boon 
of recovery from their loathsome disease, 

(itii By persons who labour under the hallucination that 
spells or enchantments have been cast on them by 
witches and sorcerers, for the purpose of exorcising or 
nullifying the malignant influence or effects of those 
spells or enchantments, 

On the aforementioned days in the Hindi months of Bai- 
sakha. Knar, Aghan and Magha which are prescribed for 
celebrating the puja of this godling in, a small fair is held 
within the precincts of his temple. 

The daily duties of the Brahmana-priest Rainjiwan Panrie 
are {a) to worship the godling Goreya Baba by waving lighted 
lamps before his godlingsbip and by the offering to him of 
flowers, Ganges water and incense and' ($} to besmear with 
yellow ochreous^earth the clay knob-images of Goreya Baba 
and liis two sewa&m or servitors, which are placed on the 
summits of their respective platform-shrines within the 
temple. 

My aforementioned informant communicated to me the 
following account of the circumstances under which the brick- 
built temple, within which the three clay knob-images of Goreya 
Bibit 'and his two sewakas? or servitors, are installed, came 
to be creeled eight years ago : — 

A person named Tawnqqal Sab, who belongs to the K&lwar 
or wiH : eHseUer caste and who resides in village Sirsa which is 
situated two miles to the east of Motihari, had formerly no 
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children* He, therefore, took a vow to the effect that, if the 
godling Goreya Baba would take pity on his childless con- 
dition and confer on him the boon of a child, he would, by 
way of thanksgiving, erect a pucca or brick-built temple for 
his godlingship's local habitation. 

It is said that, after the making of this vow, a daughter 
was bom to Tawaqqal Sah. Therefore, in fulfilment of his 
vow, he commenced the building of the present pucca temple 
wherein the symbolic images of Goreya Baba and his two 
servitors are installed. It has been further stated to me that, 
after the work of building had been commenced, a son was 
born to him. 

A little way off to the north-west of Goreya Baba's temple 
are the platform-shrines of the undermentioned god lings, all 
of whom are stated to be the orderlies of: Goreya Baba* 

At the foot of the two pipal - trees {Ficus religiosa) which 
are growing in the north-western corner of the compound 
of Goreya Baba's temple are the platform-shrine and the 
clay knob-image of a godling named Bhaironji (iNjfsrt). It 
has been stated to me by my informant that Bhaironji acts 
as Goreya Baba's orderly, and, is for this reason, worshipped by 
the latter's priest on the same days as those on which Goreya 
Baba's pujd takes place, and by the presentation to him of the 
same kinds of offerings as are given to the latter. 

I am inclined to think that Bhaironji is the Kotwal or 
police-officer of the super-godling Goreya Baba, as will appear 
from the fact that similar duties are performed by Bhaironath 
with respect to all the Saiva shrines in the city of Benares, 
and by the under-godling Bhairava at Kedarnath, as also by 
Kal B hairava at Tunganath. 1 

A little way off to the south of Bhaironji's platform-shrine 
is that of the godling Brahmachariji (airartaft). 

It has been reported to me by my informant that the 
godling Brahmachariji acts as Goreya Baba's orderly and is, 
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therefore, propitiated by the performance in Mb honour of the 
same kind of $uja as is done to the latter godling. 

I am, however, inclined to think that the under-god ling 
Brahraaehanjl acts as a guardian of the shrine of the super- 
god ling Goreya Baba pretty much in the same way as the 
inferior godling Kshettrapala discharges the duty of a warden 
of the temple of some great god at Jagesvara and the under- 
deity G haniakaran does at Badrinath. 1 

A little way off to the north-east of Bhaironjfs platform- 
shrine there is situated the platform shrine of the godling 
Mahabirji who is also stated to act as the orderly 

of the super-god ling Goreya Baba* The name Mahabirji (or 
ike great her >4ord) would appear to be a synonym of the 
monkey-god Hanumana or Haiunrianta [or u He who possesses 
(promineu 1) cheeks * > *] 

I am, however, of opinion that the under-godling Mahabirji 
discharges the duty of a warden (or dvarapala) of the super* 
godling Goreya Baba pretty much in the same way as the 
monkey-godling Hanurnana does at the temple of the goddess 
Ashtabhuja Devi ( or u the eight-armed goddess 3 ) on the 
Ashtablmja Hill at Mirzapur in the United Provinces of 
Agra ami Oudh. 1 Like Goreya Baba, Mahabirji also exercises 
powerful influence in the matter of scaring away malignant 
ghosts and spirits from his votaries* * [Also note that, in 
village Sundarpur Babhnauli in the district of Champaran in 
North Bibar, the' uuder-godling Mahabirji is symbolized by 
two clay-knobs while at other places in Northern India he 
is represented by a a rude image (it is not stated whether 
anthropomorphic or otherwise) smeared with oil ami red ochre/**] 
The outstanding features of the cult of the godling Goreya 
Baba are a — . ■ ; : v - 

(1) That, though this godling is not represented by an 
1 Op* e*7J, page 1 

* Or* An Introduction to the Popular Mdigim and Folklore of 
Northern India (Allahabad Edition ot 1894} pugo 02. 

$ Opict* page 52. 
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anthropomorphic image, he is still served and ministered to 
by a Brah mana-priest. 

(2) That this godling is daily worshipped by the Brahinana- 
priest with the offerings of flowers incense and Ganges water 
and also by the waving of lighted lamps before his godling ship. 

(8) That this godling has got for his local habitation 
a pucoi or brick-built temple wherein the three platform -shrines 
and the three clay knob-images of: his godlingship and of his 
two sewaks or servitors are installed. 

(4) That this godling has got two sewaks or servitors, the 
clay knob-image of each of whom is installed on each side of 
his own image. 

(5) That there are three subordinate godlings respectively 
named Bhaironji, Brahm&ckariji and Itahablrji, all of whom 
act as the super- god Goreya Baba's orderly-officers. 

(6) That a small fair is held in honour of this godling on the 
days prescribed for his worship. 

(7) That this godling possesses the power of curing leprosy 

and of exorcising ghosts and spooks as also the malignant 
influence of the spells and enchantments east by witches and 
sorcerers, : : V : -: ; .. , 

That the godling has also the power off granting children to 
childless parents. 

Now the foregoing characteristics of Goreya Baba are always 
found associated with the deities of the first class, that is, 
with those divinities who have been definitely promoted into 
the respectable divine cabinet of the Hindu Pantheon, as will 
appear from the following remarks of Miss G. S, Burns on this 
point ■'■■ ■ ■; ' ■ 

u The deities of the heroic class are as a rule benignant, and 
are generally worshipped by most Hindus. Those that have been 
definitely promoted into the respectable divine cabinet, like 
Hanum&n, have Brahmans or members of the ascetic orders as 
their priests, and their images, if not exactly admitted into the 
holy of holies of the greater shrines, are still ■ allotted a 
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respectable position in the neighborhood, and receive a sham 
in the offerings of the faithful,” 1 

For the foregoing reasons, I am definitely of opinion that 
Goreya Baba is a deity of the first class* 1 am further inclined 
to think that his deityship will, in course of time, come to be 
looked upon as an incarnation of Siva or Mahcsvara, and to be 
dabbed with some such name as Gores vara. It will not be out 
of place to mention here that e£ the familiar Gor Baba, a deified 
ghost of the aboriginal races, has, in many places, become a new* 
manifestation of Siva as Gores vara/' 2 

[In this connection it will not be out of place to compare 
the godling Goreya Baba of Champaran with the godling 
Gauraiya or Goraiya who appears to be the deification of 
a Dusadh chieftain of robbers and whose shrine is situated at 
Sherpur near Patna in South Bihar. It has not been stated 
what special benevolent attributes this Dusadh bandit-chief 
possessed during his lifetime wh ich led to his apotheosis after 
his death* Most likely, like Robin Hood of old I ngland, he 
used to rob the rich in order to give away to the poor — which 
magnanimous conduct led to his canonization after his death. 
At least, this much Is stated that this deified bandit-ohieitaiB 
is much venerated and prayed to by the members of all 
the castes. The members of the clean castes present to hie 
godiingship offerings of meal ; while . the members of the 
undean castes offer to this godling Goraija the sacrifice of 
a hog or of several young pigs, and pour out libations of 
spirituous liquor upon the ground by way of additional offering* 
This sacrifice of pigs and the presentation of the offering of 
spirituous liquor are two bits of evidence which show, beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, that this cult of the godling Gaur&iya or 
Goraiya is some non-Aryan worship which has been assimilated 
into orthodox Hmdmsim but has not yet been raised to the 
status of a first-grade cult of the Hindu Pantheon.] s 

1 fhe Maniboo k of Folklore, By 0. $. Borne. Nw Edition, London s Sldgwici 
mid Jackson, Ltd. 1914 Pagein. , , , 

8 Op, €ii H page 122. 

* Crook#? An Introduction to the Popular Metigion mi Folklore of Northern 
India (Allahabad Edition of 1804) page 125. 
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1 shall now make a few remarks about the evolution of 
the disease-godlmg Goreya Baba of Champaran. He appears 
to be an instance of e the Stinted dead 99 or of the deification of 
the ghost or spirit of a person who, during his lifetime, was 
reputed for his sanctity and piety., or for his benevolent disposi- 
tion. This origin is evidenced by the fact that Goreya Baba is 
credited with the possession of the same powers of curing leprosy 
and of exorcising the baleful effects of the spells of witchcraft 
and enchantment; as are possessed by several other members 
of a the sainted dead 33 of Northern India, that is, by several 
other deifications of the ghosts or spirits of persons, both male 
and female, who were well known for their holy lives and pious 
dispositions during their earthly careers — which attributes of 
saintliness and benevolence have resulted in their canonization 
after their deaths. Take, for instance, the cult of Fir Jahaniya 
whose tomb-shrine is situated in the district of Muzafiargarh in 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Like Goreya Baba, 
this Fir, or saint, is believed to possess the power of curing 
leprosy. 

It is stated that persons who suffer from leprosy and boils, 
prevail upon the incumbent of Fir Jahaniya's tomb-shrine to pre- 
pare baths of heated sand wherein the afflicted limb or the whole 
body of the patient is immersed. It is further believed that ibis 
treatment for the cure of leprosy and boils owes its success to the 
thaumaturgic or wonder-working power of Fir Jahaniya, 1 . 

Then again, like the god ling Goreya Baba of Champaran , 
the deifications of the ghosts or spirits of several other Firs 
or saints of Northern India and of South Bihar are believed to 
possess the power of casting out evil spirits or malignant ghosts 
from persons supposed to be possessed by the latter, Take, for 
example, the cult of the Fir or saint Mahhdum Sahib whose 
tomb^shrine is situated in the district of Fyzabad in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and who is believed to possess the 
power of exorcising malignant ghosts and spooks from persons 
obsessed by the latter. 

1 Op, Cit, page 189, 
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Similar powers of casting out malevolent ghosts and spirits 
from obsessed persons are also ascribe,! to the PIr or Same 
Basra in whose shrine is situated at Bidauli in the Mazaffarnagar 
district of the United Provinces and also to the female saint 
Bibi Kamal whose shrine is located at Kako, a place standing 
half-way between Gaya and Patna in South Bihar. 1 

No, VL— The Cult of the Pillar Qodling Laur Baba or 
BMm Bali Baba, 

There is a village named Lauriya in pargana Majhowa in the 
district of Champaraa in North Bihar, It is situated at a dis- 
tance of 19 or 20 miles to the south-west of Motikari and of four 
miles to the north of Govindganj Police-station on the road from 
the latter place to the former. It is otherwise known as Lauriya 
Araraj. 

In this village stands one of the lofty stone-pillars which were 
erected by Asoka, the greatest Buddhist Emperor of India, in 
2 19 b. c* It is a single block of polished sandstone and 
measures 36 £ feet in height from the level of the ground and has 
a diameter of 41*8 inches at its base while its diameter at the 
top is 37 ‘6 inches. The villagers call this pillar the " Zaur n or 
t( the phallus, }i from which fact the village has derived its name 
of Lauriya. On the shaft of this pillar 'are engraved, ia well- 
carved characters, six of Asoka/s edicts which are in a good state 
of preservation, . ; V :^ ;: -;vv :; - 

On Sunday, the 17th June 1923, I, accompanied by 
Mr, 3?* K. Mffcra, m.sc., Deputy Magisiraie and Deputy 

Collector of Motihari, paid a visit to this pillar. This 

column is worshipped and prayed to by the Hindu villagers 
on every day and in every month of the year, according to 
the worshippers* sweet will and pleasure. It is known to 
the villagers of the locality as Bhim Singh Baba { $ft$i 
f TOft ). But the Brahmana priest named Mohipat 
Tiwari, who ministers to this pillar# gocl ling, and several 

inhabitants of the adjoining villages stated to me, that his 

.godlingship^s name was Laur Baba { sjfo TOT ) or Bhim 

- - r o^. C&T p&ge la^, ~ * " " * ** 
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Bali Baba ( W’s't ). The villagers of mauza 

Lauriya further told me that the offerings given to this 
godling included sweetstuffs such as laddus ( ) or 

sugar-balls and bdtdsds ( ^Icfl^T ) or sugar- wafers., as also 
rice ( ) and money. But beasts and birds like goats and 

pigeons are never offered up by way of sacrifice to this godling. 
Offerings of vermilion also appear to be presented to bis godling- 
ship, for we found that the intervening spaces between the 
posts of the iron railing which fences off the stone-paved 
platform whereon the pillar stands were besmeared in several 
places with daubs of red lead. If there had not been the strin- 
gent order of the Magistrate of Champaran, prohibiting persons 
from going inside the iron railing and on to the platform and 
forbidding them to touch the shaft of the pillar, the worshippers 
would surely have daubed the pillar itself with patches of 
vermilion-paint. 

This pillar-godling is adored and prayed to by worshippers 
in the hope that his deityship would grant their hearts* desires* 
No songs are sung by the female worshippers on the occasion of 
worshipping his godiingship. 

There is a Brahmana named Mohipat Tiwarl who resides in 
Mauza Rediya which is situated about one mile to the south of 
Lauriya and who told me that he was the priest of this pillar- 
godling Bhirn Bali Baba. But the residents of village Lauriya 
stated to me that this so-called priest had no regular duties to 
perform in connection with the worship of his godlingship. 
They further told me that, whenever any worshipper wished to 
do pujd to this pillar-godling, the priest Mohipat Tiwarx would 
come and officiate as the pujdrl for that particular occasion 
only and would offer the offerings ( c[ ) on behalf of the 
votaries. It was further stated to me that this priest recited no 
mantras or prayer formulae on the occasion of worshipping 
Laur Baba and that no fair was held in honour of this godling. 

I went to village Rediya and sent for Mohipat Tiwarl. H e 
’ came in response to my request and stated to me that, before hin^ 
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his forefathers had been, and that, after their deaths, he had 
become, the priest or puffin of the pillar-godling Bhim Ball Baba 
( u the Godl log named Blum the Strong ”) or Lam* Baba { a the 
God ling of the Phallus ”). He further told me that, so long as 
the late Maharaja of Bettiah lived the latter used to pay his 
monthly salary for acting* as the priest of this godling. But, after 
the latter's death, when the Bettiah Raj Estate came under the 
management of the Court of Wards, the last-mentioned institution 
stopped the payment of his monthly salary* He further told me 
that notwithstanding the stoppage of his salary, he still regularly 
worshipped the pillar-godling in the morning of every Monday 
and Tuesday and presented to this deity offering of flowers, 
sanclahvood-paste ( ), incense ( ) and arm (i>e» un- 

boiled and sun-dried) rice soaked in water (^regcF). Then again 
he staled to me that he performed the jmja of this godling to 
the accompaniment of the recital of the prescribed mantras 
or prayer-formulae (in Sanskrit) which he recited before me* 

Several residents of other villages, who were present at this 
time, told me that the worshippers also offered to this godling 
sweetsiuffis (ftr3K } and la($4n$ or sugar-balls. 

[I am inclined to think that the statement made to me by 
Mohipat Tiwari to the effect that he regularly performed the 
pnja of this pillar-godling was wide of the truth and that what 
the villagers of mauza Lauriya had stated to me about him 
appeared to be correct.! 

Although the Aloka pillar standing in the village of liauriya 
AmriJ is called Bhim Bali Baba or the Godling named Bhim 
the Strong”, there are two other pillars (erected by the same 
Buddhist Emperor) in the district of Champaran, which are 
called Bhim Singh's staff or lathi* 

Of these two pillars one stands in the village of Lauriya 
Nandangarh which is situated in the BettiSh subdivision of the 
district of Champaran and lies at a distance of 14 miles to the 
north-west of the town of Bettiah. This pillar is also worshipped 
and prayed to by the Hindu Villagers of the locality under the 
belief that it is' a phallus or ling am. They call it Bhim Smgh’s 
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staff (or lathi) and present to it offerings of sweetmeats and 
fruits. 1 

The other Aloha pillar stands in Mauza Rlmpurna, a village 
situated close to that named Pipariya which lies at a distance of 
&2 miles to the north of Betti ah. The Tharus of the locality call 
this Asoka pillar by the name of Bhim's lathi (or staff). It has 
got broken into two pieces, of which the one forming the base of 
the pillar is now standing in the ground between two mounds of 
earth. They narrate the following curious story to explain how 
the column came to be broken into two pieces : — 

Once upon a time, Bhlm was carrying two loads of earth in 
two baskets which were suspended from a pole placed across his 
shoulder and when he arrived at his destination the pole got 
broken in twain. As the result of this breakage, the two baskets of 
earth fell upon the ground on each side of him and formed the 
two mounds which are now to be seen. While the broken pole 
got stuck into the ground between the two mounds, was trans- 
formed into stone in the course of ages, and, in this way, formed 
the broken pillar. 2 

On a careful examination of the cults connected with the 
Alofea pillars at Lauriya Araraj and Lauriya Nandangarh, 
I find that they are characterised by the undermentioned 
interesting features : — 

(1) A Buddhist memorial or object of great historical 
interest has been looked upon wdth feelings of great 
veneration by the ignorant Hindu villagers of the 
countryside and has been gradually adopted by them 
as an object of their worship. 

(2) Legends have been fabricated by the aforementioned 
Hindu villagers, whereby the origin of the stone 
pillars has been very fancifully explained by the 
supposed connection thereof with a hero of the great 

Indian epic the Mahabharata . 

1 Bengal District Gazetteer Champaran , By L, S, S. O’Malley, i c.S., Calcutta, 
The Bengal Secretariat Book Depot, 1907. Pages 161-162. 

3 Op. ciL page 173. 
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(8) The supposed connection of. these stone pillars with, 
or their fancied resemblance to, the Phallus or the 
Siva -ling a* 

(4) The point of view that worship of these stone pillars 
may probably be the vestige of the existence in 
very ancient times in Northern India of a pillar* 
cult similar to that of the Israelites. 

I shall now take up for discussion the point no® L 
The evolution of the cult of the pillar-godling Lam* Baba is 
most likely to be attributed to the fact that, after the 
fall of Buddhism, the Hindus removal from the pages of their 
Puriinas all historical accounts of Buddhism that were em- 
bodied in them and, at the very same time, altered all the legends 
and traditions of the country with the object of effac- 
ing all traces of Buddhism from the chronicles of India. In 
this connection, Dr. Dinesa Chandra Sena says : — 

et In the temples, the images of Buddha were still wor- 
shipped, hut the priests called him by the name of a Hindu god 
such as Siva or Vishnu* In one place, I found an image of 
the Buddha worshipped under the name of the feminine deity 
ChandL In the temple of Tilabhahdesvara at Benares, a very 
glorious image of the Buddha is called Jatasankara or Siva with 
knotted hair . The jata oi knotted hair is nothing but a 
fig-tree under which Buddha attained his Nirvana. Though 
the Buddha is recognized by the Vaisfanavas as the ninth 
incarnation of Vishnu, the Hindus did not tolerate his worship 
or anything connected with Buddhism in this country during 
the early days of the Renaissance 

for the reasons stated above, it would appear that, after the 
fall of Buddhism and after the Pauranik Renaissance had 
commenced, the Hindus of Champaran in North fiih&v began to 
look down with feelings of contempt upon the relict and 
memorials of Buddhism and, as the result thereof, fabricated 
stories or legends for the purpose of obliterating the 

1 TM JMk LU*rat*r*lof Bmgal, by Rid Sahib, Dinefc Obamdra Bern, »# a., 
published by the University of Calcutta, 1020, page IBS. 
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Buddhist traditions and associations intimately connected with 
these objects. Instead of calling the Asokan pillars at Lauriya 
Araraj, Lauriya Naudangarh and Ramgarhwa by their proper 
designations, namely, that they were historic memorials left 
by. the great Buddhist Emperor Atloka, the Hindus of the 
country-side in Champaran began to regard and designate 
them as the relies of a Hindu mythical hero and, as the result 
thereof, to pay their devoirs to the same* In course of time 
their feelings of reverence for these stone pillars crystallized 
into a distinct cult, and, in this way, the Hindus of Champaran 
oame to regard and reverence the Asokan pillars at Lauriya 
Arar&j and Lauriya Nandangarh as the outward symbols and 
manifestations of a vague, shadowy, animistic being or godling 
whom they dubbed with the title of Laur Baba. 

Then I come to point no. %. The two religion# 
works which are most popular with the Hindus of India are 
the two great epics the Mahabkaraia and the Bdmdmna. 
Though the Hindi Ramayana by Talsidasa, which has. very 
rightly been called u - the Bible of the Hindus of Northern 
India is very popular among the Hindus of Bihar and the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, still the Mahabkaraia 
also enjoys a somewhat lesser degree of popularity amongst 
them* 

Now, the Mahabkaraia deals to a large extent with the 
deeds' and activities of the five Pandava brothers Yudhishthira, 
Bhima, Arjjuna Nakula and Sahadeva, Of these five brothers, 
Bbima was credited with the possession of superhuman strength 
and prowess and performed exploits which required great 
physical energy and courage* He possessed a huge club which 
is famous, to this day, under the name of u Bhxma's Club ** 
In fact, this hero of the MaMbhdfata enjoys 
amongst the Hindus a fame and renown for extraordinary 
physical strength and prowess which is very similar to that 
enjoyed by Hercules amongst the ancient Greeks* 

Even to the most casual observer the Asokan pillars appear 
like huge clubs which have been set up erect upon the 
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earth. As the result of this appearance and for the express 
purpose of doing away with the tradition that the Asokan 
pillars are Buddhist historic memorials, the Hindus of 
the country-side in Champaran fabricated legends whereby 
they converted these Buddhist relies into the club of the 
mythical hero Bbima of MaJiabharata celebrity. For the purpose 
of confirming this transmutation of Buddhist historic memo- 
rials into the relic of a Hindu mythical hero, they invested 
the Asokan pillars at Lauriya Nandangarh and Ramgarhwa 
■with the designation of “ Bhim Singh ke lathi ” or “ The staff 
of Bhim the Valiant.” They have furthermore gone so far as 
to metamorphose the pillar at Lauriya Araraj into the very 
embodiment and symbol of the same great Mahahharata hero 
by dubbing it with the title of “ Blum Bali Baba 55 or “The 
Godling named Bhim the Strong 5-1 . 

Wow, 1 shall say a few words about point no. 3. 

I have already stated above that the inhabitants of village 
Lauriya Araraj call the Asokan pillar there by the name of 
« law ” or “ the Phallus. 55 I am inclined to think that this 
shows that a slight leaven of Siva-cultus has also got mixed up 
with the cult of the pillar-godling Laur Baba or Bhim Bali 
Baba. But this godling does not appear to have been metamor- 
phosed as yet into an incarnation of Siva for there is a distinct 
place of worship dedicated to the latter deity in the village 
named Araraj which is situated close to the north of the 
A&kan pillar at Lauriya. 

Now the quest ion arises : Did t here ever exist in ancient 
times in Northern India a pillar-cult similar to that of the 
Israelites ? (Vide the point no. 4, supra). 

Before answering this question wo should consider what 
the characteristics were of the pillar-cult of the Israelites. It 
would appear that the ancient Israelites worshipped the sun-deity 
in the form of a pillar or obelisk and erected several such pillars 
at Bethshemiah or Heliopolis, the destruction of which pillar- 
deities was predicted by the Prophet J eremiah (xliii. 1 3) . Some- 
times pillars were erected and dedicated to the worship of 
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Jehovah or the Lord, as appears from the prediction contained 
in Isaiah xix, which was to the effect that “ there shall be a 
‘ pillar to J the Lord on the border of the land of Egypt/' 

But, so far as my knowledge goes, no pillar-cult similar to 
the one of the Israelites appears to have ever existed in 
ancient times in Northern India, 

VII. -The Cult of the Snake-GrO&ling Naga Baba. 

This worship is performed for the purpose of appeasing the 
wrath of the snafee-godling Naga Baba [*TflR or the 

King-Cobra (Ophiophagus elaps) ] and with the object of 
obtaining immunity from snake-bite. It is performed on any 
day in the Hindi month of Sawan (July-August), after the 
occurrence of the Naga Panehami Day which falls on the fifth 
day in the dark fortnight of the Hindi month of Sawan. 

The Bihari womenfolk (especially the young women) fast 
on the clay of this worship and, after dressing themselves in 
their best clothes, go from house to house, singing the following 
folk-ballad in honour of the snake -god ling* Naga Baba and 
collecting alms. [The text in Devanagarl script of this folk- 
ballad is being published for the first time in Appendix I of 
this paper ;and the English translation thereof in Appendix II 
hereof]. 

They parade the streets all day long, and, in the evening 
of the same day* purchase* with the money which had been 
■collected as alms during the daytime, did (or coarse wheaten 
flour) and pafori (or cotton yam dyed red). From what 
I shall say later on, it would appear that this red cotton 
yam is used as the Brabmanical thread for the snake*godlmg 
who is believed to be a Brahmana. 

The did is made into a paste with the addition of milk. 
Thereafter two snake-like figurines, representing the snake* 
godling Naga-Baba and his spouse the Naguii* are made out of 
this paste. 

Then the celebrant womenfolk take the two figurines of 
snake to the Mai-dMdna [UK or u the shrine of their 

village^goddessling Mai ” or The Mother ]. 
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After their arrival there, they cover up the two ligurines 
of snake with the red cotton yarn (pafofi). The fact of 
doing this symbolizes the act of investing the snake«godling 
Naga Baba with the Brabmanical thread. Then they dig 
a hole in the ground in front of the symbolical image of the 
village godclessling Mai, and bury therein the two figurines of 
snake by placing them inside this hole and by throwing therein 
(3 if) or fried paddy and by spilling therein milk for the 
snake-godling ’s food and drink. 

Thereafter the celebrant womenfolk return to their respec- 
tive homes, and take their meals, thereby breaking the fast 
which they have been keeping all day long. 

I must state here that, while performing the rite of burying 
the snake-godling and his spouse, the celebrant womenfolk sing 
the undermentioned folk-ballad in honour of Naga Baba all the 
time they are so engaged. 1 

I am inclined to think that the folk-ballad embodies a 
legend which sets forth the way whereby the snake Naga 
became transformed into a god ling, 

Jfrom the following English translation of this folk-ballad, it 
would appear that, in the village grinding-floor, a Brahmapa’s 
young daughter was grinding wheat in a hand-mill. The male 
snake Naga and his female mate — the Nagini — happened to come 
there. The male snake somehow got inside the hand-mill. 
But the BrShmana girl did not notice this incident. So she 
went on grinding the wheat, and, thus unknowingly, crushed 
the male snake to death. In this way, the spirit of the crushed 
snake Naga became transformed into the snake-godling Nffga 
Baba. 

The ballad also sets forth the various kinds of boons that 
would be conferred on those persons who would contribute alms 
for the worship of the snake-godling. The value of the boons 

1 For % good deal of the information about the emit of the snake-godling 
B&bS, which has been embodied in this paper, I am indebted to P, K. liiira, 
Kgqr*, M.io., Beputy Magistrate and Depnfcy Collector of Motibari in district 
Cbaaap&bm, North Bihar. -V : 
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varies according to the value of the alms that might be contri- 
buted. 

Finally, the ballad holds out the threat that those persons 
who would not contribute the required alms for the . snake- 
godling* s worship, would be bitten to death by snakes during 
the months of J uly, August and September. 

The ritual, which is performed by the Bihari womenfolk, 
corresponds to the facts set forth in the aforementioned legend. 
The Naga has been killed and thereafter transformed into 
a godling. A suitable funeral ceremony should, therefore, 
be performed over Ms remains. It is for this reason that the 
Bihari womenfolk make two figurines of a male and a female 
snake out of the did and bury them in a hole in the village 
goddessling*s shrine [I am inclined to think that the NaginI, 
though not dead, is also buried in order that she might keep 
company with her deceased mate — the Naga Baba,] 

The snaked wrath has been aroused to an extraordinary 
degree by the careless way in which his death has been brought 
about. He should, therefore, be propitiated by the presentation 
to him of suitable offerings, in order that his anger may cool 
down. It is for this reason that the Bihari womenfolk beg for 
alms, and, with the money procured in this way, purchase did 
and milk wherewith they make the paste out of which the 
figurines of the Naga and the Nagmt are manufactured. . There- 
after they present the offerings of khm or parched paddy 
and milk to the snake-godling by throwing the same into 
his grave. It is in this way that the snake-godling ? s wrath 
is sought to be appeased. 

We should now try to find out whether similar rituals arc 
performed for the purpose of propitiating the snake-godling in 
other parts of Bihar and in the adjoining districts of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Sir George Grierson says that, 
during the Hindi month of Sawan (July- August), crowds of 
fiih&ri womenfolk parade the streets of villages in Bihar and beg 
for alms for two and a half clays. They call themselves Ndglns 
Of u The Wives of the Snake. During this period they abstain 
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from sleeping under a roof and from partaking of salt. They 
give away half of the aims (or money) thus collected to the 
Brahma nas, and with the other half purchase salt and sweetstuffs 
which are partaken of by all the people of the village . 1 Though 
Sir George Grierson does not say this in so many words, 

I think that this ritual is, most likely, performed by the Bihari 
womenfolk for the purpose of propitiating the snake-godiing 
Naga Baba. 

Then again, it is stated by him that, on the Naga Panchami 
day or u The Dragon’s Fifth/' low-caste Bihari women parade 
the streets of towns and villages in North Bihar and sing songs 
for the purpose of propitiating the snakes. 2 

Similarly, in the eastern districts (which adjoin Bihar) of 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, milk and dried rice 
are poured into a snake's hole on the Naga Panchami Day. 
While doing this, the votaries simply cry out : “ Suake ! 
snake ! 

The cm tom of making an image or of painting a figure of 
the Naga for the purpose of worshipping it is also prevalent in 
other parts of Northern and North-Western India. Li the hill 
tracts nf North-Western India, the Naga Panchami festival is 
held on the fifth day in the Hindi month of Bhado (Augnst- 
September) and is known by the name of the liikhi or Birurl 
ramdmml. Seven days previous to the day on which this 
festival takes place, the people soak wheat, gram and pulse in 
water. In the morning of the festival day, they paint fig men 
- of snakes and birds on the walls of their homes. Thereafter 
they take a wisp of grass, tie it up in the form of a mabe } dip 
it in the water wherein the mixture of grains has been steeped, 
and then offer it along with money and sweetmeats to the snakes* 4 

1 Bihar Peasant Life. By ( 5 . W. Grierson, Calcutta, 1885, page 405. 

- % Matt MU Ckresfamalhy* By G. W Grierson, page 2Stt (where examples 
of tlit'v© £ lk-sonpa ar* gBen). 

Croolrt^s An Mrodhction to the Popular JUHgion a nd FoUiore &f 
]$f®rik§m India (Allahabad F&itfos oi 1891), page 272, quoting from Panjab 
Motes and Queries, Vol. III., page 88. 

« Himalayan Gazetteer. By B, T. Atkinson, Two volumes, Allahabad, 
1882-1834, Vol. II, page 351, 
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111 Kangra, just after the celebration of the Diwiili or 
« The Feast of Lamps ”, another festival is held for the purpose 
of bidding farewell to snakes. At this festival, the image of 
T a snake , which is made out of cowdung, is worshipped. 1 

In Garhwal, the ground is, first of all, besmeared with 
a mixture of cowdung and mud. After this has been done, 
figures of five, seven or nine snakes are rudely drawn upon this 
ground with sandal-wood or turmeric-paste. Then, i ice, oeaus 
and gram are parched. Lamps are lighted and waved and 
incense is burnt before the figures of the snakes. Offerings of 
food and fruits are also presented to them. These ceremonial 
rites are performed both in the morning and in the evening. 
The celebrants of this worship spend the night of the festival 
day by listening to recitals of legends which set forth the 
omnipotence of the snake-godling Naga. 2 

Similarly, in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh the 
head of the family bathes in the morning of the Naga Pan- 
chami day and then draws on the walls of his sleeping room 
two rude figures of snakes and presents offerings to the Brah- 
manas. The womenfolk also draw all round their dwelling- 
house a snake-like line of flour by way of a magic circle through 
which no snake can pass. 3 

Then again, in the bill tracts of the Panjab, every house- 
holder instals in his house an image of the Naga (or i, arm I ess 
snake), places the latter in charge of his homestead, and holds 
the latter responsible for keeping off cobras and other venomous 
snakes therefrom, as these Nagas are believed to possess the 
power of ejecting all cobras from the householders’ homesteads. 
If a heavy rainfall should compel a Naga to leave his hole, 
he is, in that case, worshipped. But the image of a cobra or of 
any other kind of venomous snake is never made for the purpose 

of worshipping it.* 

rjffjab Foies and Queries, Vol. III., page 76. 

3 Atkinson’s Himalayan Gazetteer, Vol. II, page 836. 

•Crooks’s An Introduction to the Popular Beligion and Folklore of 
' Wort. hern India ( Allakabad Edition of 1894), page 273. 

< An Introduction to the Popular Peligion and Folklore of orihem 
India. By W. Crooko, B.A., Allahabad Edition of 1894, page 276. 
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The Gramddevatcts or the village godlings and goddesslingH 
are mere personifications or deifications of the powers of Nature, 
the Sun, the Moon, the Earth, the Rivers and W aters, as also 
of the spirits or animistic beings which inflict diseases and cause 
sickness, and of the wicked and malevolent ghosts of deceased 
persons Sometimes, they are the deifications of the spirits of 
good, pious and holy men. 

In the villages situated in the plains of Northern India, no 
Gramadevatas are held in greater veneration and looked upon 
with greater feelings of awe than “The Seven Mothers” 
OTOTraT) , each of whom is believed to preside over and control 
some particular form of epidemic diseases, and is therefore 
worshipped and prayed to by the villagers whenever this malady 
breaks out. But fsitala who presides over small-pox, is the most 
dreaded of all these “ Seven Mothers 13 . They are mere disease* 
goddesslings and are represented by seven conical-shaped mounds 
of earth standing on a plot of open ground, as will appear from 
the excellent illu sfcration of their shrines which is published at 
page 536 of the first volume of Hutchinson’s magnificently 
illustrated Customs of the IV oriel. 

Then again, take the case of another village-godling whose 
shrine is depicted at page 534 of the same volume of the afore- 
mentioned work. This village-deity is symbolized by a small 
pile of earth which has been heaped up into the shape of an altar, 
and which is situated inside a mud-and- wattle hut. On stated 


occasions, the villagers offer on this altar (or rather to this god- 
ling) small quantities of grains, a few flowers or a little milk 
in order to propitiate him. But when a serious illness occurs 
in a votary’s Tamil)', or a great trouble or tribulation is tided 
over by him a kid is sacrificed to this godling who appears to be 
an example of “the sainted dead”. 

The village-goddessl ing Mai or f< The Mother ” in whose 
shrine the two ata-made figurines of the N&ga and the N&gini 
are buried, appears to be the personification or deification of 
some f< Power «f Nature **. Most likely she has some connection 
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with the Barth and may be regarded by the villagers of Cham- 
paran as the Earth-Mother. It is well known that snakes are 
“ dedicated ” or are looked upon as sacred to the Earth- Mother, 
for, in ancient Crete, snakes were consecrated to the Earth- Mother. 

I am, therefore, inclined to think that, for this reason, the two 
figurines of the Nag a and the NaginI are buried in the shrine 
of the village-goddessling Mai. 

Appendix I 

Text in Devanagari script. 

U) 

\\ srt^t $ amw i 

*1 1! 

apsw % $Wft i 

ai art*t Iterf * ( P sreftt ) sprNhir |t \\ 

<ii wkT *rm ft tit 

(M 

\\ STW 1 

ri %ran iftft tffcst It h 

5i wta wmw ft ii 

C 3 ) 

f*? x irr# ^wft nm ftfi m* t « 

^i a?far*T It u 

5i uror *tpt it lit 

'iMQSS !illSiS8®8 

?tpt sarrar if #t# i 
J*| gltm % WQ& w ft 11 
51 iftCT sr^piWT It HI 

* The word fffara which means " is grinding ” appears to be' 
mistake for the word «r«at^ which means “is tilting”, , 
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l\ srqS* ft *T?t srtJT 3*ft 
5? I *!TlffW Wf*# ftfftt f| II 
Hi fftT 5TI«T IfW ft III 

U) 

nR qlft ^K^FfST I 
Ri k ffrmr ft ii 

y wfc? w gmm ft III 

( ® ) 

*l 5 Rr f>r 'ffr^sn f^tt I 

HI sift ^ **r fNgift II 

%} JTt^T sn»T ft III 

(«) 

K\ wt^fr iftTT ftft sit^T 'ft i 
hi gg t ii 

3i fkr «tt»r ft II 

( % ) 

\i ftft fftT 5T*P# *nft fter ftlf 
Hi HfTtjf ®TSf 1 2STT ft 1 1 

n ftsr *rr»i f^rr ft in 
«i *k sr^ N ft *n<ft ft i 
Hi #cr arm 5 ?r«tt ft n 
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(tO 

^1 5ft# 5FT-3f% #t‘ 

Rl ^®fTT ft !| 

3i smr f^r? ft v\ 

(H) 

*» *fMT 5 PT 7 % ft I’ I 

^i ^5 wxzt ft h 

jfttr «rr*T ft m 

C KR) 

\\ «ft# jttct wt^q aforeS* J 

ri st^stt M^st* ft it 

5*1 %T •TFT PPS3TT ft in 


Appendix IS. 

Translation • 

I. 

1. The hand-mill (is made of) a pair of hard stones, 

&, The hand-mill is whirling rapidly {lit* is drunken) (on its 
pivot which is made of the wood of) the hael [tree {Jbglc 
mar me l os) ] and the babul [tree {Acacia famenana)"]. 

8 & 4. On one side (of the place set apart for grinding), 
a Brahma na-woman's young daughter is grinding (wheat) 
(in the hand-mill), (while) a female snake is sitting on the other 
side fof the place set apart for grinding), 

5, (The female snake sobs and cries out): u 0 my beloved 
snake ( — mate) ! (whither have you gone ? ) ’* 

1, Coarse flour [ala) of wheat is falling out of one side (of 
fhe hand-piB|# 
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2, The (orushed) snake's slough is coining out. of (lit. 
falling from) the other side (of the hand-mill). 

3, (The female snake sobbed and cried out) ; li O my 
beloyed snake ( — mate) 1 (who has killed you ? )” 

1 & 2. (The Brahmana-woman’s young daughter said); 
" I did not know that (your mate) — the (male) snake -was 
inside the hand-mill. (Had I known that the snake was inside 
the hand-mill), T would have swept (the hand-mill) clean (of the 
snake) with the hem (of my sari)’’ 

■‘1. (The female snake sobbed and cried out): f< O my beloved 
snake ( — mate) ! (why have you left me ?)” 

IV. 

1 & 2, (The Brahmana-woman’s young daughter further 
add) : “(Your mate) — the snake — got crushed in the hand- 
mill through his own folly. (But you) are blaming me (lit. the 
world) (for having brought about your mate’s death)”. 

3, (The female snake sobbed and cried out): '* Q my beloved 
snake ( — mate) ! (why have you left me ?)” 

; V. 

1, a & u. (The female snake said) *. “ (My) snake 

{ — mate) himself went to carry on trade in the eastern coun- 
tries (lit, the east). I (lit. the female snake) made earnest 
entreaties (to accompany him on this trading expedition), 
O my beloved snake ( — mate)! (why have yon left me ?)” 

VI. 

1, 2 & 3. (The female snake further said) : “ (My) snake 
(—mate ) himself partook of five ( kinds of ) sweetmeats. 
(While ) I ( have to content myself with partaking of plain sdtu 
(or barley-meal). 0 my beloved snake ( — mate) I (why have 
yon left me ? )” 

' ■ • ' VII. 

1, £ & S. (The female snake further said) : “ I have, 

by the loving assistance of (lit, on account of) (my) snake 
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( — mate), visited (lit, seen) those com) tries which I never 
visited (lit. saw) (ever before). O ray beloved snake 
(—mate) 1 (why have yon left me ?) ” 

VIII* 

l s 2 & 8, (The female snake again said) ; “ My deceased 

snake ( — mate) has now become a godling. Whoever will 
give to my snake { — godling) aims (consisting of the grains) 
of kodo { Pdspnlum f rumen t ace um), will, with hie (or her) 
spouse* attain to exalted rank ( — lit. will burst with pride). O 
my beloved snake ( — godling)!” 

IX. 

1* 2 & 8. (The female snake again said) ; <e Whichever 
(woman) will give to my snake (—godling) alms (consisting) 
of mustard* seeds* will give birth to fair-complexioned (lit 
red-complexi on ed ) sons. O my beloved snake ( — godling)!” 

4 & 5. [She further said: “ Whichever (man) will give 
to my snake (godling) alms (consisting) of mustard-seeds] will 
acquire great prowess and physical strength [lit., will overcome 
the tiger and the he-buffalo (lit. ox) (in a hand-to-hand 
struggle)]. O my beloved snake ( — godling )! 39 

X. 

1, a & 3, (The female snake again said) : “Whoever will 
give to my snake ( — godling) alms (consisting) of rice* will 
acquire great wealth [Hi. will build a granary at the door-way 
(of his or her house)]. O mv beloved snake ( — godling)!” 

XL 

1* 2 & 8. (The female snake further said) . u Whoever 
will give to my snake ( — godling) alms . consisting) of linseed, 
will quarrel with his (or her) spouse. O my beloved snake 
(—godling)!” ; . . . 

; y. XII. 

1, 2 & 8. (The female snake further said): “Whoever 
will not give (UU will conceal) alms to my snake ( — godling), 
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will rue (for his or her niggardliness) in (I he months of) 
Snwnn (July- August) and Blind o (Auguut-Sejrtember) . [That 
is to say, he or sin* will le bitten by snakes ai.d will die in the 
months of Sawar. and Bimdo when the rainy season will be at 
its height and the whole countryside will become infested by 
snakes]. O my beloved snake ( — godliag)!” 



XII. — Human Scapegoat. 

By Kalipada Mitra, M.A., B.L. 

From a very ancient time, the remoteness of which it is not 
easy to gauge, the idea seems to have prevailed that when man 
committed any sin, the sin could be transferred from him either 
to another man or to an animal. It seems that this belief in 
the transference of sin was shared by people the world over in 
various stages of social evolution. There is a saying of the 
RUopadeia that if an at it hi (suitor) turns away from one's 
house without the rites of hospitality having been properly 
rendered to him, he carries away all the merits of the house- 
holder and transfers to the latter all his sins. 1 The essential 
idea underlying pilgrimages to holy places resorted to by the 
Hindus is that sins can somehow be removed there. It struck 
me during my visit to holy places, especially Benares, that when 
there was a hard bargain as to the fee to be paid to the Pan4& 
(pilgrim-hunter?), the latter regarded it to have been very low, 
considering, as he pleaded, that he had taken on his (capacious ? ) 
shoulders the entire burden of the sins of the pilgrims. His 
contention was that the fee paid to him was not commensurate 
with the services he rendered to the Yatru (pilgrims). It is 
plain from the above that sin is supposed to be something of the 
nature of material substance which can be detached from and 
attached to persons, and the transference itself is thus a market- 
able comm odity which allows of bargain. But all cannot pay 
alike. Some pay high wages, some medium and some low ; 
and are accordingly classified as Uttama 2 (best), Madhyama 
(middling) and Adhama (low). 

1 Sa tasmai dnshkyfcnip datva ptmyaip adaya gacchati.— Hitopadesa. 

* c /. the Lai a yatru o£ Brindabana, 

21 


1 Bes, J, 
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DetacbabiKty of sins is at the fundament of such concepts 
u« atonement (prayafciifa) and vicarious sacrifice. Frequent 
allusions to this belief are to be found in the Bible. 

'• But he was wounded for our transgressions; he was 
bruised for our iniquities : the chastisement of our peace was 

upon him ; and with his stripes wo are healed ...and 

ihe Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all ; ,,J 

" Who wan delivered for our offences, and was raised again 
for our justification ; jn 

“ For ho hath made him to be sin for ub, who knew no sin ; 
that we might be made the righteousness of God in him 5” B 

“ Grace be to yon and peace from God the Father, and from 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who gave himself for our sins, that he 
might deliver us from the present evil world, according to the 
will of God and our Father ;” 5 6 

“ Christ hath redeemed as from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse for us ; for it is written. Cursed is every one that 
hangeth on a tree 7 

“ And walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us, and hath 
given himself for us an offering and a sacrifice to God for 
a sweet-smelling savour ?’ 8 * 

" Who his own seif bare our sins in his own body on the tree, 
that we, being dead to sins, should live unto righteousness : hy 
whose stripes ye were healed * 

“ For Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the 
unjust, that he might bring us to God, being put to death in the 
flesh, but quickened by the spirit 10 

" That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias the 
prophet, saying, Himself took our infirmilies and bare our 
sicknesses j” 11 and so on. 

TtSSliareVcT 

‘ Romans iv. 26 ; also vtii. 3. 

8 II Corinthians v. 21. 

5 Galatian* iii. 18. 

•Ephesian* v. 2 | MB kilo Hebrews vii. 27. 

* I Peter il. 24. 

10 I Peter iii, 18. 

u St Matthew vffl, 17. 
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Two instances of transference of sin from man to man may 
be cited from the Pali Jatakas. In the Dam-lrahmana Jataka 
{No. 495) an account is given of degraded Brahmins $ 
v Anne dhanassa kamaki hettha mance pasakkhita 

P rajano upari nahayanti somayage upattkite 

M alamaj janasama raja te pi vuccanti brahmana. 

>««<•• •«•««. t«n,a 

“ Others lie for the love of money under the bed of kings ; 
the latter bathe over them after a soma offering is ready. 
Bathers they resemble, etc. 5 ' 

This is explained by R. Fiek in his Die Socials Gliederung 
( terns, by Dr. S. K. Maitra, page 220, footnote ) : “ He 
(the king) sits — so explains the commentator — on a platform 
adorned with the precious stoues and bathes on it. By this the 
impurity and the blame of the king pass over to the Brahmans 
standing below who then sit on a platform at the termination of 
the sacrifice and are washed off all blame by other Brahmanas , 12 
As rewards they receive the costly bed and the whole jewellery 
of the king.” The allusion is, of course, to the celebration of the 
famous Soma sacrifice (Somayaga) in which by means of sacri- 
ficial bath all sin and blame became detached from the kings. 
Thus in India even from the Vedio times a sacrificial bathing 
was all that was necessary to transfer sin to another. 

The other reference is to the Sarabhahga Jstaka (No. 682) 
where we read: 

'• Tasmitp kfile Dandakiraja ekam laddhasakkaram ganikam 
h thana cavesi. Sa attano dhammataya vicaranti nyyanaip gantvi 

S Kisavacehat&pasam disva ‘ayam kalakanni bhavissati ; imassa 

| sarire kalim pavahetvaP nabatva gamissamiti' dantakattham kha- 

i* ditva sabbapathamam tassa bahala&helam nitthubhanii 18 Kisa- 

j vacchatapasassa jatantare nitthubhitva dantakattham pi'ssa sise 

khipitva sayam sisam, nahayitva , 18 gati, r&jiipi tam saritva 
pakatikam eva akSsi, sa mohamulha hutva ‘Mlakarfiiitarire 
kalim pavahetvd maya yaso laddho’fi 12 safifiam akasi. ” 

; . n , 13 Italics are mine. 
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Translation, — At this time King Dandaki deposed from 
her position a courtesan whom he had greatly honoured, and 
roaming about atfher own will, she came to the park, and seeing, 
the ascetic Iiisavaceha she thought, Surely this must be 
Ill-Luck. I will get rid of my sin on his person 13 and will 
then go and bathe” 1 * And at first biting her tooth-stick, she 
spat out 13 a quantity of phlegm, and not only spat on the 
matted locks of the ascetic, but also threw her tooth-stick at 
his head and went and lathed. lz A nd the kmg calling her to 
mind restored her to her former position. And infatuated by 
her folly she came to the conclusion that she had recovered 
this honour because she had got rid of her sin on the poison of 
Ill-Luck . 14 

I have to draw attention to the italicised expressions in 
the Pali extract which refer to the transference of sin 
spitting and bathing. 

Incidentally I may mention that spitting was regarded as 
a means of bringing in good luck and averting bad luck As 
a charm it was widely practiced in Asia, Europe and Africa, 
Donald A, Mackenzie sa$s 15 : “ Saliva, like tears, had creative 
and therefore curative qualities ; it also expel led and injured 
demons and brought good luck * Spitting ceremonies are 

referred to in the religious literature of Ancient Egypt,, 

Park, the explorer, refers in his Travels to his carriers spitting 
on a flat stone to ensure a good journey* Arabian holy men 

and descendants of Mohammed spit to cure diseases 

Theocritus, Sophocles and Plutarch testify to the ancient 
Grecian customs of spitting to core and curse, and also to 
bless when children are named, Pliny has expressed belief in 
the efficacy of the fasting spittle for curing disease and referred 
to the custom of spitting to avert witchcraft,,,.,*,,, Like Pliny 
Scott recommended ceremonial spitting as a charm against 
witchcraft In China spitting to expel demons is a common 
practice.” 

18 Italics are mine, 

14 Cambridge Translation of the Jafcakas by Cowell and Rons©, 
w Myths of Babylonia and Assyria, pages 46, 47. 
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By a curious mental process sin and disease became closely 
allied to one another and both to malignant spirits. Spitting 
in one form or another is practised by superstitious people as 
a protective charm against spirits and therefore against sin, 
disease and bad luck. Even to-day in village homes of Bengal 
an anxious mother leaving her newly-born babe in a lonely 
room for a while will, before she leaves it, spit on its bosom 
as a protective charm against spirits and as an additional safe- 
guard keep an iron thing under the bed of the child. 1 remem- 
ber when I was about seven years of age I was asked to spit 
upon my bosom whenever I passed beneath an anwattha tree 
(Ficus Rehgiosa) in dreary loneliness of a summer noontide 
and at the sight of the slightest curl of a slight whirlwind 
which doubtless was caused by spirits ! 

The bathing referred to in the Pali passage is very much 
like the asauca snana of the Bengalis^ or purificatory bathings 
The idea is so very ingrained that a Bengali after the perfor- 
mance of a disgusting task, which he affects to style as sin 
(ha ilea gela } $apa gela , neye asi) says he longs to bathe, bathes 
he actually or not. This bathing of the head (sisaxp. nahayitva) 
therefore may be compared with tbe purificatory washing 
after the sin is transferred to the scape-goat : 

“And he (the high priest) shall wash his flesh with water 
in the holy place...... And he that \ let go the goat for the 

scapegoat shall wash his clothes, and bathe his flesh in water, 
and afterward come into the camp. ; 16 

In an article entitled Narabali (Human Sacrifice) published 
in the Manmi-O- Marmavani (Mugh, 1324 ; page 627) appears 
a passage translated from the selections from the Records 
of the Government of India No. 5, Suppression of Human 
Sacrifice and Infanticide, 1845 (Report by Russell) which I am 
re-trandating. The reference is to the sacrifice of a human 
victim by the Malias of Gumsam before the goddess Thanda 
Pennu;™ 

“ On the day of sacrifice the hapless victim is again made 
18 Leviticus xiri. 24, 26. 
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to drink so much ioddy that he becomes almost senseless. 
Then all his limbs are thoroughly drenched in oil. All men 
and women in this horrible bacchanalia touch the greased limbs 
of the victim! and with the oil taken from his body besmear 
their own heads. They believe that by this process the burden, 
of their sins is shoved on to the shoulders of the devoted 
victim ” 17 

Sir B. 0. Templets A Human Scapegoat and His Antidote 
published in the Indian Antiquary (July, 1928, page 185) is 
interesting and shows that ie a human being acts the part of the 
sin-transferrer, ^ here not the sin of an individual but of the 
whole city* 

At the Tibetan New Year is enacted at the temple the 
annual ceremony of purifying the city of the evils of the out- 
going year. The Lamas produce a beggar man who is willing, 
through fanaticism and promise of eternal merit, to risk his 
life in the strangest of ceremonies. Naked, he clothes himself 
in the putrid entrails of animals, with the vile, bloody intestines 
colled round his head, neck, arms and body. 

u He represents the evil, the disease, the ill-luck, and the 
bad things of the last year. He runs out of the temple door, 
and the mad populace beat drums and blow trumpets to 

frighten away the devil in him 

Dr. L* A. Waddell in his Lhasa and Its Mysteries says 
how at the Tibetan festival of the New Year the “ Flying 
Spirit ” confers good fortune on the Grand Lama and hm 
country, lg a and the Hying spirit appears to take the part of 
m good angel rather than a scapegoat, as be is feted and does 
not flee into retirement/* , : 

Frazer 10 refers to the tahika (as to vomit) rite of savages 
showing that sin is essentially remlssable, being conceived 
as u Something almost physical, a sort of morbid substance 

n Italics? ar* mine. 

** Op. oii p. 39$. 0 Slides an acrobat, carrying good Inch for the incoming 
year amidst; tbe huzzas of 50,000 peoples.* * 

19 Mien Mmgh (Taboo and Perils of fefce Soul) p* £14f* 
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lurking in the sinners body, from which it could be expelled 
by. confession as by a sort, of spiritual purge or emetic/* To 
show that “ Sin sits heavy on the stomach rather than on his 
conscience/* he relates that the savage Akikuyu expels sin 
by the employment of a scapegoat for “ carting away moral 
rubbish and dumping it somewhere else*,.. If a Kikiyu man has 
committed incest which would naturally entail his death, he 
introduces a substitute in the shape of a he^goat, to which 
by an ignoble ceremony he transfers his guilt* Then the throat 
of the animal is cut and the human culprit is thereby purged 
of sin/* 

This is a case of transferring sin to an animal* The trans* 
ference of sin to animals resorted to by the Jews has been related 
in Leviticus xvi, and especially verses, 21, 22. 

“ 21. And Aaron shall lay both his hands upon the head of 
the live goat, and confess over him all the iniquities of the 
children of Israel, and all their transgressions in all their sins, 
putting them upon the head of the goat, and shall send him 
away by the hand of a fit man into the wilderness. 

“ 22. And the goat shall bear upon him all their iniquities 
unto a land not inhabited ; and he shall let go the goat into 
the wilderness.** 

A Babylonian inscription quoted in E.R.E. (Scapegoat, q,v,) 
seems to indicate a belief in species of transmission rite ** Vrieit 
^probably a variant of mu>$gul-dttb-ba u might have served 
vicariously for the life of a man and the parts of the animal 
are enumerated one by one with the corresponding parts of the 
man ** for the cure of disease. 


XIII.— The Oriya Alphabet. 

By the Hon’ble Sir Hugh McPherson, K.C.I.E., C.S.I.. I C.S. 

In 1 92rl Sir George Grierson suggested to the Government 
of Bihar and Orissa that a complete list of the Oriya printed and 
written characters should be compiled for the use of scholars. 
The following is an extract from his letter explaining the 
objects of the undertaking : 

a For Bengali and Nagari there have for many years been 
in existence such complete lists-, not only of the simple letters* 
but also of all the compound consonants* but nothing of the sort 
is available for Oriya* the character of which is by no means 
easy to read. The best grammars of the language give only 
the simple letters and a few examples of the compound 
consonants. There are many important Sanskrit works existing 
in manuscripts written in this character* but few who are not 
natives of Orissa can read them* and as a result hardly anyone 
knows of the existence of treasures of the Indian literature 
existing in that province. What is wanted is a list of the 
simple characters* notes on the various modes* regular and 
irregular* of attaching vowels to consonants and a complete list 
of the compound consonants. If letters have any names given, 
to them* as is the ea?e in other parts of India* these also should 
be given-” . ■ ; . . 

The notes and lists which are printed below were compiled in 
accordance with Sir George Grierson's suggestion by Pandit 
Kasi Nath Das* m.a., Professor of Sanskrit* R&venshaw College* 
Cuttack* working in collaboration with Pandit Mrityanjaya 
Rath of the Collegiate School; Cuttack. The lists have been 
reproduced by the Superintendent of the Government Press* 
Gulzarbagh, with the assistance of the Deputy Director of 
Surveys* Bihar and Orissa. 
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Note (1).— Straetnr® of tie Oriya Alphabet* 

The Oriya alphabet is based on the same system as that 
of the Nagri alphabet and it puts ro, m and h at the end 
of the vowels, like some alphabets of Northern India. The 
alphabet is usually begun in Oriya with the invocation “ 6m 
siddhirastu ^ which is allied to the invocation of some Indian 
languages, viz. “ 6m namah siddhain The Oriya invocation 
simply means “ may the learner attain success in mastering 
the alphabets and in the knowledge which he may have occasion 
to acquire later on. 

There are no special names for the various letters in Oriya 
like the Nagari and the Bengali, hut unlike the Gurumukhi 
and the Sarada (Kashmiri). At best we can add Kara qfOX to 
them as in Sanskrit. 

Note (2>.-~Origin of the Oriya Alphabet. 

The ancient Indian characters which are found in the 
Asokan inscriptions are said to be the originals from which 
Bengali, Marathi, Oriya, etc., derived their sources. As shown 
in all paleographic books, these characters underwent various 
modifications in different centuries ; e.g. the characters of the 
Gupta inscriptions prevalent in central and upper India in the 
fourth and fifth centuries are quite different from those found in 
the ancient monuments of Asoka's time. These Gupta inscriptions 
gave rise to the c Kutila 5 inscriptions prevalent in India from 
about 800 to 1200 a.d. It can be easily supposed that the 
characters prevalent in different parts of Oriyan India, as 
distinguished from, the Bra vidian, were almost the same. But 
according to the historians from the twelfth century onwards 
a political separation from the central government gave rise 
to consequent separation of the linguistic development in the 
different province?. The Oriyas following their neighbouring 
nations the Telugus, Tamils, etc., developed in a peculiar 
formation their provincial * Kutila * characters. As the 
palmleaves were the only writing materials in ancient Orissa as 
in other parts of the sea-coast provinces of Southern India, m 
M l Kes. J. 
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iron style (called stilus) "was employed for scratching* in the 
characters, and this gave rise to the rounded shape of the Oriya 
characters which originally sprung from the Kutila characters* 
If the long straight horizontal matra of the Devanagaii or 
other characters were used, the stilus in forming it would split 
the palmleaf which contains a longitudinal fibre .running from 
the stalk to the point. In parts of Ganjam in the Madras 
Presidency in which the Oriya language is spoken the characters 
have become more rounded than in Orissa proper owing to the 
contiguity of the Telugus in those parts. 

Note (3).— The Brahmini and Karani Characters* 

There are two peculiar forms of Oriya character, one is called 
4 Brahmani J and is found used in palmleaf manuscripts, and 
the other is called { Karani ; and is generally used nowadays in 
writing out documents. As their names would show, one was 
extensively prevalent amongst the Brahmins of Orissa who 
are generally writers of sastras or religions works ; the other 
originated from amongst the Karans, including of course 
Kfatiyas and Khandaets of Orissa. Some Brahmani and 
Karani letters are shown here, along with the Brahniini 
numerals. Although the Karani letters are given at the end of 
some alphabet books, it is to be regretted that no mention is 
made of the Brahmani letters. After a careful comparison of 
various palmleaf manuscripts a list has been made out and 
it is hoped that it will be both interesting and serviceable. 
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XIV. — A Further Mote on the Ruins at 
Gholamara {with plates). 

By Rai Bahadur Chimi Lai Ray, HLA. 

Headers may refer to the note on the ruins at Gholamara in 
the district of Manhhum (about 8 miles to the north of Purulia) 
contributed by Dr. Banerji- Sastri to the Research Society's 
Journal for June 1919. As mentioned in that article, 1 was 
with Professor Sastri when he visited Gholamara and the 
adjoining places Baudgar and Chh&rra. I paid a second visit 
to the ruins some months later, and had photographs taken of 
the Gholamara idol, known locally as Bhaironath, of the stone 
slab near it, with the figure of the goddess surmounted by a lion, 
and also of the Baneswar image of Baudgar village. The 
goddess underneath the lion has come out very indistinct. 

The heads of the two votaries of the central figure at 
Gholamara are also not very distinct. The matted hair on the 
heads of these votaries takes very much the shape of peaked caps. 
Close to the Bhaironath image, we noticed projecting from among 
the heap of debris a pointed piece of stone very similar in 
shape to. the peak of the caps of Bhaironath's votaries, and 
it struck both Dr, Sastri and myself that this might be the 
peak of the matted hair of another figure entirely buried 
tinder the debris. We, therefore, started digging and were 
gratified to find that our supposition had been correct. We 
failed, however, to reach below the waist of the figure. The 
ground was very hard, and with Dr. Sastri's walking stick as 
our only implement the excavation work naturally made but 
slow progress. It had already been arranged that 1 was to pay 
a second visit accompanied by a photographer ; and' we decided 
to put off also further excavation for extricating the image® 
for this future date, 
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It was on tlic 7th January Is) 30 that I paid (he second 
visit to Gholamsira. This time I had with me not only 
a photographer, but also four men with shovels for digging ; 
and I started exca vation oi the ground surround mg the 
image of which the upper half Professor Saslri and I had 
estimated on the fiist visit as well as of the ground surround- 
ing the slab with the lion. In an attempt to extricate the 
slab with the lion we failed, but with the image near 
Bhaironath, our efforts were erowned with success. 

From the peak of the matted hair to the waist did not by 
any means represent one-half the depth that we had to dig, as 
Professor Sastn and I had imagined. And was not an isolated 
figure, as we had thought, but was oi.o of a group of three figures 
standing on a pedestal. I bis one was, however, the only % ur e 
that., remamed intact. An apparently very similar figure at 
the other end of the pedestal was entirely gone; of the 
central figure, which apparently Was of the ma n god, ’to which 
the figures at the two sides were merely votaries, only the feet 
remained, lhe central portion of the pedesiai is raised and 
bears the inscription 6’ i hdnapati hadhokosya, referred to in 
Professor Sastri’s note ; on either side of it there is a human 
figure, very probably one a male, the other a female, in worshipful 
attitude faoing the inscription, and beyond it the figure of 
a strange- looking bird (or animalj looking the other way. 

Profesor Sustri did not know till after his note had been 
written that the inscription was on the same block of stone on 
whk-b stood the image, the existence of which, buried under the 
debris, had been first brought to light by him and me. (I had 
intentionally refrained from mentioning it to him, as I wanted to 
give him asurpmo when he would visit Purulia next ; and I did 
nothing beyond sending him a copy of the inscription, requesting 
urn to decipher it and to fix its age.) With this limited 
knowledge, he naturally attached but little importance to the 
figure we h*d tried to extricate, which incident did not find even 
f P® 88 * n fj mention in his note ; and regarding the stone contain - 
1 rug the inscription he had nothing more to say than *' an 
inscription was found carved on a slab half-buried there ” 
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Further excavation of the debris will very probably result 
in bringing out the bodies of the central figure, of wbieh the 
feet still remain attached to the pedestal and of the second votary 
to its left-hand side* So long, however, as this is not done, 
we can only speculate as to what god the central figure was 
intended to represent. If the broken head referred to in 
Professor SastrPs note 1 was of this central figure and if the 
Professor’s conclusion that this head was of a Buddha be correct, 
it was a Buddhistic image that we had brought out of the 
the ground. There are, however, no other Buddhistic remains 
near about the place, and I am inclined to think that the 
central figure was of a Jain Tirthahkara resembling in many 
respects the image of what is now worshipped as Bhaironath. 
The identity of this Tirthahkara could be established if one 
could be sure what the two strange-looking animals carved at 
the two ends of the pedestal were intended to be. If they were 
birds, the image was presumably that of Sumatinatba whose 
distinctive symbol is a pair of Chakravaka birds ; if, on the other 
hand, they were fanciful likenesses of lions, the Tirthahkara 
was Vardhamana or Mahavira Svami. The image is now in the 
Patna Museum, where it has been registered as serial No. 1596 
(Archaeology} . : v ;'C;.r: . 

The villagers tell a very curious tale to explain why the 
god Bhaironath lost hie hands, while Banesvar or Baudgara has 
as many as six, Banesvar was on one occasion attacked by 
a number of banditti and, unable to protect himself, sought the 
assistance of the more potent god Bhaironath. Bhaironath 
spread out his hands which served as a sort of shield between 
Baneswar and the banditti. The banditti cut off the hands 
with their sword and maimed Bhaironath ; they failed, however, 
to reach Baneswar, for the hands fulfilled their mission of 
protecting Bhaironath from the attacks of the robbers. When the 
banditti left, the two dismembered hands attached themselves 

1 1 am not aware where this head now Is. Professor Sastri took it to Bankipur 
and presented it to the HorPble Mr. Walsh, Member of the Board of Beveime, 
who was in charge of the Patna Museum, 
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to Banesvar who had had only four hands before but thenceforth 
came to ha ve six. 

The god Banesvar had very probably a temple at one 
time, although there are not much of ruins round about the 
image. But there are on the ground two pieces of stone, shaped 
like jars of the kind very often found on the tops of temples. 
These are locally described as Baghrais because, it is said, they 
are spirits of tigers turned into stone. They are reputed to be 
not altogether dead but to be in the habit of moving about at 
pleasure between village Baudgara and the adjoining village 
•Talks which is the abode of Hathithakur, the elephant-god. 
I have not been to .Talks and do not know what Hathithakur 
is, but I think it is a piece of stone carved into the figure of an 
elephant. 

Professor Sastri had by his note tried “ to induce people to 
undertake the task of unearthing the buried and forgotten 
remains ,s at Gholamara which could possibly throw “ much 
interesting light on an obscure page of the history of 
Manbhum. ” Nearly five years have passed by since then, but 
the ruins remain as before, unheeded and unoared for by the out- 
side world. This seemingly apathetic attitude may be due to an 
impression that the excavation would be a very costly under- 
taking that could he taken up by only very rioh enthusiasts. 
But, as a matter of fact, the ruins at GholamSrS. form & 
comparatively email mound which it. should be possible to get 
out and rehabilitate for probably less than a hundred rupees. 
One thing in particular seems to he very desirable, viz. to dig 
at least to the little depth (about two feet) required to reaoh to 
the bottom of the feet of Bhaironath and of his two worshippers 
and of any pedestal that may support the same to find out if 
that pedestal does not bear some other inscription that 
might serve to fix the age of the ruins more definitely than the 
inwmption already unearthed. It is in the hope of interesting 
people to undertake at least this much that this note is 
published. , : ; : '■/ 


NOTES OF TH E QUARTER. 

Proceedings of a Meeting of the Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society held at the Society’s Office 
on the 17th February 192#. 

Present* 

The Hoirble Mr* H. McPherson, c.s.i,, Vice-President 
(in the chair) . 

Mr, K. P* Jayaswal. 

Mr, D. N* Sen, 

Professor!. N. Sarkar, 

Professor S. N. Majnmdar Sastri. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy. 

Rai Bahadur Ram Gopal Singh Chaudhuri, 

Mr, W. V, Duke, 

Mr. E. A. Horne. 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the last meeting of the 
Council, held on the 25th November 1928. 

2. The following new members were elected : — 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, Carmichael Professor of Ancient 
Indian History, University of Calcutta. 

F. J. Richards, Esq., T.o.s,, Chengalpat (Madras). 

G. Ramadas, Esq., b.a., Head Master, Board High School, 

Jeypore, Vizagapatam District. 

8. Considered the making of arrangements for the Annual 
Genera! Meeting of the Society. 

Resolved that Saturday, the 15th March, be provisionally 
fixed as the date for the meeting. The names of two eminent 
persons, who might be invited to deliver an address, were 
suggested. The Vice-President was asked to make a short 
statement, reviewing the activities of the Society during the 
year* It was decided not to have a photograph taken at this 
year's Annua! Meeting. 
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4. Resolved that the following amendments to the Rules of 
the Society be moved, on behalf of the Council, at the Annual 
General Meeting 

That in Rule 4 after the word “ Treasurer ” , in line 2, the 
words “ a Librarian ” be added j and that in lines 8 and 4 for 
the words “ and Treasurer ” be substituted the words “ Treasurer 
and Librarian. ” Further, that after Rule 23 the following 
Rule (numbered 23A) be added : — 

Librarian. 23A. The Librarian shall be elected at the 
Annual General Meeting, and shall hold office for one year. 
He shall be in general charge of the Society's Library, and 
Convener of the Library Committee. 

5, Resolved that the following office-bearers and members 
of the Council for 1U24 be proposed, or behalf of the Council, for 
election at the Annual General Meeting : — 

President — His Excellency Sir Henry Wheeler, k.c.s.i,, 

K C.I.E. 

Vice-President — The Hon'ble Mr. H. McPherson, c.s.x. 

General Secretary — E. A. Horne, Esq , it. a. 

Joint Secretary — D. N. Sen, Esq , it. a. 

Treasurer — W. V. Duke, Esq., m,a. 

Librarian — Kai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, m.a. 

Members of the Council . — 

The Horrible Mr. K, McPherson, c.s.i. 

The Horrible Sir B. K. MulliCk, w. 

The Horrible Sir John Bucknill, kt., k.c. 

The Hon’ble Mr. S. Sinha, Bar.-at-Law. 

V. II. Jackson, Esq., m.a. 

G. E. Faweus, Esq., m.a.,o,b.k. 

Professor Jadunath Sarbar, m.a. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, m.a., b.l., m,l,c. 

Dr. Harichand Sastri, d. li-it. 

K, P. Jayaswal, Esq., it a., Bar.-at-Law. 

D. N. Sen, Esq , m.a. 

Professor Surendranath Mazumdar Sastri, m.a. 

Rai Bahadur Ram Gopal Singh Chaudhuri. 

Dr. A. P. Banarji Sastri, m.a., ph.p. 
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6. Considered a letter, dated the 9th January 1924*, from 
Mr. V® H. Jackson, regarding the publication of the Buchanan 
Journal, 

Resolved that Mr, Jackson be asked to proceed on the 
present lines with the preparation for publication of the 
Bhagalpur Journal ; fund that Mr. C, A. Oldham be asked 
to undertake the preparation of the Shahabad Journal for 
publication. 

Resolved further that Mr. Jackson be asked to arrange, if 
possible, at the expense of the Society, either for a photograph 
or for a tracing to be made of the original map of Patna, 
imperfectly reproduced by Martin in his ff Eastern India 3 \ for 
reproduction in the Society’s Journal. 

7. Read a letter, dated the 26th January 1924, from the 
Secretary, Gujrat Puratatva Mandir, Ahmedabad. 

Resolved that the Secretary, Gujrat Puratatva Mandir, be 
asked to send a copy of bis Quarterly Journal, when the question 
of exchange of publications will be considered, 

8. Considered a letter, dated the 21st January 1924, from the 
Secretary, K, R # Cama Oriental Institute, Bombay, asking that 
his Institute may be supplied gratis with a complete set of the 
Society's Journal, 

Resolved that his request cannot be complied with. A 
complete set of Volumes I — VIII can be supplied at a cost of 
Rs. 150. 

9. Read and recorded a letter from Dr. Sten Konow, dated 
the 3rd January 1924. 

10. Read and recorded a letter from the Deputy Director- 
General of Archeology in India, dated the 4th January 1924. 

11. Resolved that the Secretary be directed to write to the 
Assistant Secretary to Government, Ministry of Education, 
requesting that payment may be sanctioned of the balance, viz., 
Rs* 1,000, of the grant of Rs. 6,000 to the Society voted by the 
Legislative Council for the year 1923-24, 

E. A, HORNE, 
Honorary General Secretary, 



Proceedings of the Aimual General Meet- 
ing' of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society* held, on the 15th March 1924 
at 5 p.m. at Government House, 
Patna, the President of the Society, 
His Excellency Sir Henry Wheeler, 
presiding. 

1. Mr, 13. A. Horne, Honorary General Secretary, presented 
the Annual Report of the Society for 1923-24, which was taken 
as read. 

2. Mr. W, V. Duke, Honorary Treasurer, presented the 
Annual Statement of Accounts for 1923-24, which was taken 

as read. 

3. Mr. K, 1\ Jayaswal moved, on behalf of the Council, 
the following amendments to the Rules of the Society : — 

That in Rule 4, after the word “ Treasurer ”, in line 2, 
the words “ a Librarian " be added ; and that in lines 3 and 4 
for the words “ ami Treasurer” be substituted the words 
,f Treasurer and Librarian ”, 

Further, that, after Rule 23 the following Rule (to be 
numbered ’33A) be added, viz., “ Librarian. 23A. The Librarian 
shall be elected at the Annual General Meeting, and shall hold 
office for one year. He shall be in general charge of the 
Society’s Library, and ; Convener of the Library Committee”. 
The motion was duly seconde d and adopted. 

4. The Horrible Sir R, K. Mullick moved, on behalf of the 
Council, that the following be elected office-bearers and members 
of the Council of the Society for 1924-25 : — 

President. — His Excellency Sir Henry Wheeler, K.c.s.1., 
K.C.I.E. 
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Vice-President,— The Hon^ble Mr. H„ McPherson, c«s.i. 
General Secretary.— E. A. Horne, Esq., m.a. 

Joint Secretary. — D. N. Sen, Esq., m.a. 

Treasurer. — W* V. Duke, Esq., m.a. 

Librarian. — Rai Sahib Manoraujan Ghosh, m.a. 

Members of the Council (in addition to the President, 
General Secretary, Treasurer and Librarian). 

The HoiPble Mr. H. McPherson, c.s.i. 

The Hon'bJe Sir B. K, Mullick, kt. 

The H enable Sir John Bucknill, kt., k.o. 

The Hon'ble Mr. S. Sinba, Raxvat-Law, 

V. H. Jackson, Esq., m.a. 

G E. Faweus, Esq., m.a., o.b.e. 

Professor Jadnnath Sarkar, m.a. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, m.a., b;l , m.l.c. 

Dr. Harichand Sastri, d.litt. 

K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., m.a., Bar.-at-Law* 

D. 'IS. Sen, Esq., m.a. 

Professor Surendranath Mazumdar Sastri, m.a. 

Rai Bahadur Ram Gopal Singh Chaudhuri. 

Dr. A. P. Banarji Sastri, m.a,, ph.d. 

The motion was duly seconded and adopted. 

5* The Vice-President (the Hon^ble Mr. H. McPherson) 
reviewed the work of the Society during the past year. 

6. His Excellency the President introduced Sir Ashutosh 
Mukharji, who addressed the Society on “ Historical Research in 
Bihar and Orissa.” 

7. The Hon^ble Sir John Bucknill proposed a vote of thanks 
to the chair, 

E* A* HORNE. 
Honorary General Secretary, 
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Note on Exhibits shown at the Annual Meeting. 

The Patna Museum Committee exhibited some 150 coins 
from the valuable collection of Mogul coins, recently acquired 
from Professor C. J. Brown of Lucknow. Of the gold coins, 
the small coin of Humayun is rare ; that of Akbar, from the 
M uhammadabiid Udaipur mint, dated 98[4<] a. h., is extn mely 
rare, only two other coins of this type being known ; that of 
Murad Bafehsh is extremely rare, only one other gold coin of 
Murad Bafehsh being known to exist ; that of Farrukhsiyar of the 
Firozgarh mint is very rare, being the only gold coin recorded 
of this mint ; the gold coin of Muhammad Shah of the Derajat 
mint is unique. Of the silver coins exhibited, the Niears or 
largess money of Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb and the Dirhams 
Shirais of Aurangzeb are very interesting, the latter being 
extremely rare; that of Jahangir and Nurjahan with the Zodiac 
sign of Caprieoraus from the Lahore mint, dated 1035-21 A. h.» 
is extremely rare, and is a superb specimen, whereas the only 
other coin of this type, which is in Berlin, is rubbed ; the 
coin of Aurangzeb of the Shshjahanabad mint, dated 1070 a. h., 
is unique. 

The Museum Committee also exhibited the following, which 
were among other interesting finds unearthed last summer by 
the Curator (Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh) from the ancient 
Pitaliputra site— 

1. Fragment of a eandal (Kharaon). 

2. Round disc of blue glass, containing impression of a 
signet ring with a legend iu ancient Brahmi characters of the 
third century b. c., which reads : — “ AbhayavamaSa." 

3. Fragments of glazed pottery, like the glazed pottery of 
ancient Greece, found at the Maurya level at Bnlandibagh. 

4. Earthen dish, with the impression of a seal oontaining 

symbols such as are found on oast coins found at Pataliputra 
and Rajgir. ■ 

The Committee exhibited the following from among the 
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very interesting sculptures purchased last year by the Museum 
from Mathura-® 

(i) A sandsto ne relief, containing the figure of Krishna 
holding the hill Govardhan and a cow with calf under it. 

(ii) The figure of Naga in blacks tone. This and (i) above 
are of the Gupta Age. 

(iii) Fine heads of Buddha and Bodhisattva of the Kush an 
Age in spotted red sandstone. 

Fine sculptured reliefs and stucco heads from the Taxila 
and Peshawar Museums, obtained on permanent loan from the 
Director-General of Archaeology in India, were also exhibited. 
They are very beautiful and interesting specimens of ancient 
Indian Art. 

Some interesting ethnological exhibits, collected by Rai 
Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, were also placed on view. 

Playing cards, used for playing the ancient game of Ganjpa, 
presented by EL H. the Maharajah of Son pur (Orissa), a Vice- 
Patron of the Society, in whose State these cards are made and 
painted by the Maharana caste, were exhibited. 

Principal D. N. Sen showed some photographs of Rajgir 
and Bodh Gaya. 
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Proceedings of a Meeting of the Connell r 

of the Bihar and Orissa; Research 
Society held at the Society’s Office * 

on the 16th March 1924. 

Present. 

The Hon'ble Mr. U . McPherson, c.s.u, Vice-President 
(in the chair) . 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. 

Mr. D. N. Sen. 

Professor J. N. Sarkar. #* 

Professor S. N. Mazumdar Sastri. 

Rai Bahadur Ram Go pal Singh Chaudhari. 

Dr. A. P. Banarji Sastri. 

Mr. W. V. Duke. 

Mr. E. A. Horne. 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the last meeting of the 
Council, held on the 17th February 1924, 

2. The following new members were elected : — 

Raja Raghnnandan Prasad Singh of Monghyr (life member). 

Lieut. Madhava Swarendra Sahi of Manjba (life member). » 

Godavari Misra, Esq., m.l.c., Banpnr, Puri. ^ 

Jagabandbu Sinha, Esq., m.l.c., Puri. 

C. B, P. Samantarai Mahapatra, Esq., m.l.c., Bhadrak, 

Balasore. * 

Lakshmidhar Mahanti, Esq., m.l.c., Cuttack. 

Pandit Balgovinda Malaviya, Patna City. 

Syed Mohammad, Esq., Yakil, Patna (P. O. Moradpnr). 

Syed Mobarak Ali, Esq., m.l.c,, Patna City. 

Atnl Krishna Rai, Esq., Vakil, Patna. 

Kumar Gangananda Singh, M.L.A., Srinagar, Pumea. 
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8. The following were elected members of the Editorial 
Committee for the year 1984-25 

Mr, K, P. Jayaswal (Editor), Professor S. N. Mazumdar 
Sastri and Dr, A. P. Banarji Sastri 

4. The following were elected members ' of the Library 
Committee for the year 1 924-85 ; — 

The Librarian (Convener), the Editor, the General Secre- 
tary, the Joint Secretary, the Treasurer and Dr. A. P. Banarji 
Sastri, 

5. With the concurrence of His Excellency the President, the 
Maharaja Bahadur of Hathwa was elected a Yice-Patron of the 
Society. 

• ‘ The Secretary was directed to write to the Maharaja Bahadur 
to thank him for his promised contribution of Rs. 5,000 to 
the Society's funds, which generous donation the Council 
propose to ear-mark for some special piece of work to be carried 
out under the auspices of the Society. 

6. Considered letter No. 767'E, dated the 7th March, 
1984, from the Secretary to Government in the Ministry of 
Education, 

Resolved that the Secretary point out in reply (1) that the 
Treasurer's conveyance allowance was sanctioned by the Council 
as long ago as 1980, and has been drawn by the Treasurer 
ever since; and that in view of the fact that the Treasurer, 
from the nature of his duties, has to attend the Society's 
office frequently, the allowance ought to continue to be paid ; 
(8) that the Council consider that the telephone connection 
for the Secretary is necessary as a matter of administrative 
convenience. ; ■ 

7. Resolved that the next Quarterly Meeting of the Society 
be held on Monday, the 31st March, at 5 P.H. 

8. Resolved that the proposal of the Visva-Bharati, Santini- 
kefcan, with regard to an exchange of publications be accepted ; 
and also that a similar proposal from the Nagari Pracharini 
Sabha, Benares, be accepted, provided that the latter Society 
cun supply us (in return for a complete set of this Society's 
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Journal) with copies of all their past and current publications, 
including those published with the assistance of the United 
Provinces Government. 

0. Resolved that; the Editorial Committee prepare a table, 
showing the system of transliteration to be followed in articles 
published in the Society's Journal, and that this table be 
published once every year in the pages of the Journal. 

10, Resolved that a revised list of members of the Society 
fincluding honorary and life members) be published in the next 
issue of the Journal, 


E # A. HORNE, 
Honorary General Secretary* 



Proceedings of a Quarterly Meeting of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society held at the Srimati Radhika 
Sinha Institute, Patna, on the 31st 
March 1924. 

1. The Hon'ble Mr. H. McPherson, Vice-President of the 
Society, was in the ohair ; and some 4*0 members and visitors 
were present. 

2. The following were elected members of the Sooiety : — 

1 . Babu Mnrali Manohar Prasad, Editor, Searchlight, 

Patna. 

2. Baba Bagishari Prasad Sinha, Assistant Editor, 

Searchlight, Patna. 

3. The Secretary announced that he had received from 
Pandit Balgovinda Malaviya, a member of the Sooiety, an 

. invitation to the local members of the Society to pay a visit to 
his valuable Sanskrit ^library in Patna City. He thanked the 
Pandit on behalf of the Society, and said that a visit would 
be arranged next session. 

4*. Professor Jadunath Sarkar read a paper on “Shivaji" ; 
and Professor Gh S. Bhate and Mr. K. P. Jayaswal took part 
in the discussion which followed. 

5, The chairman having expressed the thanks of the meet- 
ing to Professor Sarkar, Mr. Jayaswal proposed a vote of thanks 
to the Hon'ble Mr. Sinha for having so kindly entertained 
the members and Prinoipal D, N. Sen proposed a vote of thanks 
to the ohair. 

' E. A. HORNE, 

Honorary General Secretary, 

U 
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Obituary Notice, 

Sir Asntosli Mookerjee. 

We exceedingly regret to record the death of Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, one of our most distinguished members. The 
interest which he took in the Society's work is evidenced by the 
address which he delivered to the Society in the beginning of this 
year and which is being* published in this very issue. The cause 
of Oriental scholarship and research in general has suffered an 
irreparable loss by his sudden and tragic death which took place 
on the 25th of May in this town while Sir Asutosh was engaged 
in professional work as a lawyer. His appeal in the interest 
of Arabic and Ancient Indian research which he made during his 
address at our annual meeting is still ringing in our ears and it is 
difficult to believe that the great personality whie h made that 
appeal only the other day, has passed away. He had been, after 
the meeting, discussing with the Editors of this Journal a scheme 
of founding scholarships in Bihar and Orissa to encourage and 
keep up the spirit of research. This little fact gives a real 
inkling into the scholarly passion for learning and investigation 
of .truth in this Indian combination of Jones and Colebrooke in 
one. Sir Asutosh was an admirer of the European method in 
e search and his ambition was that the centre of that method 
in the field of Indology should change from Europe to India, 
and he strove to turn Calcutta into Oxford and the Sorbonne. 
Essentially; he was a patriot; to be more accurate, a patriot- 
scholar. He was an Indian, a true and loyal son of India, but he 
was a modernist of the western type, believing in the unbounded 
capabilities of the Indian mind, with the buoyancy of a Walt 
Whitman. 

Indology, which used to be the interest and concern of 
scholars so few that their whole world could be put in a room 
was made by him a meet popular auLject at the Calcutta 
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University, within the last ten yearn As a result, he has had 
a crop, of which a part, at least, would bear my test. 

Sir Asntosh had a scheme for the publication of a number of 
Hindu law digests and their originals, beginning with JagannStha 
Tarkapanehanana's work. In that series he wanted to bring 
out Sarvoru Trivedi's Digest, which he mentioned in his address 
to the Society. He himself edited, as a memoir of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Jimutavabana’s V yavaharamatrka. Unfortu- 
nately, the project, like so many others conceived by his encyclo- 
pedic mind, has suffered by his death. 

The loss to that parent society of Indology, the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal* by his removal, is as personal and severe as to 
the Calcutta University. With both these institutions he had 
identified himself so intimately that one could not think of these 
bodies as distinct from their soul, Sir Asntosh Mookerjee. 
Nearly sixty (bom on the 28th of June 1864), Sir Asntosh was 
in the fullness of his powers, physical and intellectual He 
achieved great things in life, but we expected more, A fitting 
homage to his memory would be to see that his mission be 
carried out in this country, towards which this Society, let us 
hope, will always strive to contribute. 
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leading articles, 

l.—Bralimi Seals Newly Discovered 
at Patna, 

fiy K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., At, A. (Ox on*) 

Very ancient Brahmi seals, three in number, were found 
hi Patna by Cunningham (A. S. R., XV, plate III). After 
Cunningham's discovery (1882), we have found the following 
six: seals ' '.V/v; 

I.— Four CrlassSeal^ 

In 1919-&0, when I toot some friends from Bombay to 
the office of the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Central 
Circle, at Patna to show them the antiquities dug out at 
Kumharar (the Tata excavations) by Dr. Spooner* three seals of 
rather seal-matrices were placed on the table for inspection 
along with other antiquities $ they were then covered, two 
partially and one completely, with a white substance resembling 
plaster- of-parisi In that condition they had been found in tbe 
Pataliputra excavations* At that time they were described in the 
office as- Kharosthi seals ; they had not been by then thoroughly 
examined. More importance had been attached to the material* 
Which bring glass was unique* I became interested in the 
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writing and on an immediate examination of the few letters 
which were without the white coating, 1 pronounced the seals to 
he in Brahrnx to the late Pandit V. Natesa Aiyar, the Super- 
intendent. Attention of Sir Edward Gait, the then President of 
the Research Society and the Lieutenant-Governor of the Pro*® 
vince, was drawn to the importance of the seals. I was advised 
to approach Dr. Spooner with a proposal for permission to decipher 
and publish * the seals. Dr. Spooner with his usual courtesy 
permitted me at once to study and publish the finds. 

In 1921 the three seals after being cleaned were placed 
before me by Mr. Monoranjan Ghosh, Curator, Patna Museum, to 
which place the P&taliputra finds had been transferred. 1 read 
the seals then, but the publication was put off for want 
of : proper arrangement for reproduction. The whole matter 
revived and received a new interest when one day Mr* Ghosh 
triumphantly brought to me his own find, the fourth seal 
which turned out to be the oldest of the group. It was found 
at Bulandi Bagh by Mr* Ghosh in 1922 at a depth of 7 feet 
6 inches. The first three were found at the depths of 13 feet 
6 inches (Bulandi Bagh), 9 feet, site no. 6 (Kumharar), and 
13 feet, site no. 6 (Kumharar), in the years 1916, 1914* and 
1914-15, respectively. 

Rai Sahib Monoranjan Ghosh has kindly allowed me to read 
and publish his own seal, and has prepared the casts and photo** 
graphs of the four seals. The reproductions are done from them* 
original sign. 

The first seal reads : 

Mamaia } ^ ‘(the seal) of Mama 9 (Skt. — Marmot) % 
The second seal, ■ 

Ghitaia, f (the seal) of Chita * (Skt. — Chitra) 

The third seal, 

BhadaMa\ =ri(the seal } of Bhadanta 

Zapagora > (Rev.) Lap agora (Skt. — Zavagaura 

saj ■ ■■'■)TP : -'TT''h 

The fourth seal, 

Ah hag a ^ (the seal) of Ah hag a Tama* . 

Vamasa ' l??: TT 
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The first two seals Lave got symbols below the letters. Tbe 
first one lias one symbol, a steelyard representation 1 . The 
second one has an arch, a conventional tree, a fisb r and a sv as tiled 3 *. 

, . The letters are all in relief and in the positive. The material 

glass, clear, transparent with a greenish tinge. Their thickness' 
would be about one-eighth of an inch. For the description of the 
material 1 refer to Rai Sahib Monoranjan Ghosh’s article published 
herein. I may only point out that glass beads and other glass- 
articles have been found in the Mahenjo doro (Sind)' 
excavations by Mr. R. D. Banerji. The finds there disclose 
a civilization as old as about 25QQ B. C. Mr. Banerji has shown 
me several articles of his great excavations establishing affinities, 
he thinks, between the Cretan and this early Dravidian 
civilization of Sindh. 

The glass seals have no catches on their back. The back, 
portions are plain and smooth, It seems that they are moulds- 
for preparing clay impressions which when burnt w<mld have 
been the real matrices. On this hypothesis alone we can explain 
the positive legends of the seals and the want of catches. The* 
legends in relief show clearly that the seals have been cast, which 
proves a developed stage of glass industry at Patna where the 
present glass industry has probably come down from ancient 
times. . 

The first three seals appear to belong to a period circa 200 
B, C. Out of the -three, the second is more- archaic than the 
others. # The fourth is more important from epigraphie point, 
^ of view. The letters are certainly older than Asoka’s time. 

Its y and v may be compared with the Yogimara 3 letters,, 
and its bh with the same letter on the Patna statue. 4 Its m 
is decisive and instructive ; it is in a form reverse (upset) to the 
^ Asokan, he., in the form which we find at Bhattiprolu 5 . 

^““T^/TRapson, i.u~» pL l. 1., pi. IV. 2. * — 

3 The symbols have not come ont wellin the plate but are clear oh the seal. Cy* 
the symbols on the Ayodbya coin, Bapson, plate IV. 2. 

IX p, 274 (pi.). 

V 06 (ph). 

* £. L II 320 (pi.). 
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To find the Bhattiprolu format Patna is a sure sign of pre-ASokan 
antiquity. Further, the circle and the arms of the letter (»a) 
are made separately as in the Sobgaura Plate letters. 1 The 
seal may be even older than 300 B. C. and we may even call it 
pre-Mauryan. 

The language as denoted by the possessive s'a is Magadhi 
Prakrita. 2 Dr. Spooner and Rai Sahib Monoranjan Ghosh are to 
be congratulated on the discovery of these important finds in 
guch a unique material. To my knowledge, glass seals have not 
been discovered elsewhere. 

II.— The Dargah Seal. 

The fifth seal was discovered by me. Its discovery has 
been already described in my paper on the Patna Vouesoir [See 
Proceedings of the Second Original Conference (Calcutta), 
1922, p. 271]* It is at present in the possession of the Sajjada- 
nashm at the Darg&h near Kuraharar. The Sajjada-nashin 
gives impressions of the seal on a paper in ink to be 
worn by bis believers as a talisman. It is on a very smooth 
piece of some semi-precious stone, the exact variety of which 
I could not make ont owing to the ink settled on the surface. The 
tradition about tbe seal is that it has come down from the firs 
Sajjada-nashin since his occupation of the Dargah site ; that the 
first holy recipient was given this treasure by an evil spirit 
whom he fought and vanquished there, In other words, it w 
found at the Dargah site by the Muhammadan ocrapiers. 

The letters are in the positive and are incised. The legta 

reads : 

Mud ala (Skt. — Mundaka ) . 

There are two symbols above tbe Brahmi lettering ; the 
first one is a ‘ taurine ' and the second below it, an oblong 
with projecting lines on its sides. The lettering shows that 
the seal belongs to the 2nd century B. C. The legend was 

, ‘.T.E.A.S., 1907, p- 510 

2 The retention, of unchanged in r°ffcra is, however, remarkable. 
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probably by mistake* engraved in the positive, with the result 
that an impression is to be read from right to left* 

All the five seals, like Cunningham^s three Patna seals, are 
private seals. Evidently ordinary individuals used, seals largely 
in the Maurya and pre-Maurya times (Biihler 1 considered 
Cunningham's seals to be pre-Asokan). Two of the latter 
belonged to women, 

lilt — A Clay Seal* 

The sixth is a clay seal* It is a regular sealing, in unburnt 
clay, with a hole in its catch for passing thread which bound 
the epistle. It was dug out by Dr, Spooner from Kumhrar, 
site no* VI, from a depth of 9 feet 4 inches. It reads;* — BudJia « 
pa sat a \$a ?] 

Its characters resemble those on the Eran coin, and excepting 
the Abhagavama seal it seems to be the oldest of the seals 
described here. 

The legend is depressed and in the positive. 

It seems to mean : 'the seal of Buddha -prafa&t a {or Budha ~ 
prafast*).* 

I hope to publish photographs of the sealing later. 


\ ip, p. s (i. a, as). 




II’— The Use of Glass la Ancient India. 

By Rai Sahib Manor an j an Ghosh, M.A., Curator, 
Patna Museum* 

It is a common belief that glass was introduced in India 
by foreigners during the Muhammadan time, Before entering 
the Archaeological Department, I had also the same notion 
until I came across glass objects in the excavations at Taxila. 
The Fatal iputra excavations gave us glass objects with letters 
which supplied a more definite clue and conclusively proved 
that glass manufacture was common in ancient India. A 
study of ancient Indian literature has confirmed the belief 
that glass was known in India from very early time and its 
use common in life in the time of the Buddha and from 
that time onwards there are continuous references to glass 
in Pali and Sanskrit literature* 

Cl) Reference to Glass in Ancient Literature of India* 
In Vedic literature there is mention of kacha in &ata~ 

patha Brahmana 13 Adbaya, 2, 

6, 8, p. 644; Etwa Edition), The passage reads 

fir 

^flT^cfT^r TOtfa 3I1^WT' 

^KWcf* wiaNnisf to- 

■ 

The passage can be translated thus* — • 
ic When they (the wives) weave glass beads 
(into the mane and tail) they gather up its hair. They look 
like gold : the significance of this has been explained. One 
hundred undone glass beads they weave into . (the hair of) 
each part ; for man has a life of hundred (years), and his 
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own self (or body) is the one hundred and first ; vital power, 
in the self, he established himself/* 

The word has been translated in the Sacred Books 

' of the East by Prof. Eggeling as pearls which is incorrect. 

The date of the Satapatha Brahmana is about the eighth 
century B.C. 

Next in order of time we find glass mentioned in Tinaya 
Pitalcd in two places 

(a) In the Mabavagga, V. 8, 3 the passage runs thus : — - 

srfacfisf ^rr m ^ faur- 

ao^T 7 «T ^Jra’TlI^T ^Rrl^T, 3f 

«RWn?jqTg*»T SJTW2TT, «T »TTI^T ^ntrl^T, 51 frfiu- 

mntrr^iT «nt9S|T, *t tfftwIT 

efiW7T<|cRT HKefS|T 5 ^ ^TTrt^T, ff 

.tiT3??mNTI*RT 'arto^T, 5T fTT^mjWT^T 5? 

5§|aji?gt^T5^T mhi^r, ?r cn^tf?raTOT^nr miwm, *5t 

^rraf%- \ 

It has been translated thus : — 

“ Having thus rebuked them, and having delivered a reli- 
gious discourse, he thus addressed the Bkikkus : tf Shoes, O 
Bhikkus, made of Una grass are not to be worn, or made of 
mufija grass, or of habbaga grass, or of leaves of the date-palm, 
or otkamala grass, or of wool, nor (ornamented with) gold, or 
silver, or pearls, or beryls, or crystal, or copper, or glass 
or tin, or lead, or bronze whosoever does so, is guilty of a 
dukkata offence/* (S.B.E, Yol. XVII, page 23, Oxford, 
1882). 

(5) In the Cullavagga, V, 9, 1 there is : — ■ 

Wi TOtntr t*<w 

v«w* «rct%# i ?! xsfr ^rtcr# 3 *r swot 
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<jgT ?r Jrfrraq- t?ft * tgfom trft 

STS^t, *? q'lpnft Tift Tlltct#, 5f Tift Tfl t rP ^t , *t 

faSflTft tjft t5tt <t# 5 ?r sftmrot ct#, ?t 

Tilt *m<r% 3ngt% I 

The above quotation has been translated by Messrs. Rhys 
Davids and Oldenberg as follows : — a Now at that time the 
Ohhabbagiya Bhikkus used bowls of various kinds made of 

gold and silver. The people murmured.. 

They told this matter to the blessed One. 

c * Yon are not, O Bhikkus, to use bowls made of gold, or 
made of silver, made of jewels, or made of beryl (Veluriya), 
or made of crystal, or made of copper, or made of glass, or made 
of tin, or made of lead, or made of bronze, whosoever does, shall 
be guilty of duTchda” (S«B.E. Yol. XX, paragraph 81-83,) 
The next reference is in the Kautilya Arthasastra. Kautilya 
speaks of robbery (^|f ^f) and its punishment. 

(a) Kautilya holds that the punishment shall be proper* 
iiorsate to the crime. 

In the case of articles of small value as flowers, vegetables,, 
roots, bulbs, cooked rice, and vessels made of skins, bamboo 
(%jj) and earth, the fine shall range from 13 to 34 pan as : 
for articles of great value, such as vessels of iron, wood, and 
rope and herds of minor quadrupeds, the fine shall range from 
34 to 48 panas : Then Kautilya says ! — * 

WB^esnlV- 

(Kautilya Arthasastra, Mysore, 1919, page 193.) 

It has been translated ? — 

^ u For articles of still greater value such as vessels of copper, 
brass, bronze, glass, ivory, it shall range from 48 to 96 panas,, 
This fine Is termed the first amercement. *’ 

(6) Kautilya speaking of replenishing treasury states th<3 
four cos * — . .'V : ray 

Merchants dealing in gold, silver, diamonds, precious stones* 





n 
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pearls, coral, horses and elephants shall pay 50 tiaras. Those 
who trade in cotton threads, clothes, copper, brass, bronze, 
sandal, medicines and liquor shall pay 40 tiaras. Those who 
trade in grains, liquids, metals (iron), etc. and deal with 
carts shall pay SO tiaras. 

Farther Kautilya says : — ■ 

TO fsrermsRT : 

(Kautilya Arfchasastra, Mysore, 1919, page 213), 

It has been translated : — 

ff Those that carry on their trade in glass and also artisans 
of fine workmanship shall pay 20 tiaras • 

In later Sanskrit literature there are numerous references to 
which prove that glass was in use during theascendeucy of 
the Guptas and later limes. In the Sukranifci (240, 160) there 
is the line grp^f JJ. In the ICatha Saritsagara 

(22, 216) 5f TTtRW% In the Santi 

Sataka (1, 12) fi^cTT f%RTT?lftpfen 

In the sentence q'SRTJl'TOT 5R? fSct? (U- Pr. 44) 

dearly means glass, imitation gems in glass. There is 
also mention of glass mirror in the MabavaiMa. 

In the Susruta, Cal., 1885, edited by Abinash Chandra 
Kaviratna and Chandra Coomar Gupta, p. 584, there is a verse : 

qT?* =gr \ 

’CprcnSTOFffTT U 

t( Food are to be served in cool and beautiful vessel of glass, 
crystal and vaidduryyamani (cat's eye) J \ 

2. In the same book in page 93 there is the passage : — 

mm sow <rw sfer \ 

“ In the absence of other instruments, the purpose of instru- 
ment can be served by bamboo, crystal, glass, quartz, fire 
"SflT, n ^ils, gap leaves,* sefdlitid leaves, idtia leaves* 
Imfi, hair autl finger, : 5f||| 

% 
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The above passages clearly prove that glass was known in 
ancient India from the time of the Satapatha Brahmana* 

(2) Glass and Archaeological Excavation* 

Now let os ttirn to the evidences for the use of glass in 
Archaeology* In the Manikyala Stupa in the Punjab glass 
has been found deposited within the stupa. The date of the 
Manikyala Stupa is about first century B.C* Pandit Dayaram 
Sahni, Superintendent; Archeological Survey, Hindu and 
Buddhist Monuments, Punjab,- has found glass bangles in 
association with seals containing peculiar heiroglyphie 
legends and neolithic implements at Harappa, Montgomery 
District, Punjab. 

Sir John Marshall, Director-General of Archaeology in India 
has found blue glass tiles at Taxili in Buddhist chapels which 
can he dated as early as second century B.C. Glass flask and 
fragments of glass have also been found at Taxila which 
according to Sir John Marshall can be dated as early as sixth 
century B.C. 

More definite date for the use of glass has been obtained 
from the excavation at Pataliputra conducted by Dr. Spooner 
and by the writer of this article. Dr. Spooner has found three 
inscribed glass seal matrices with legends in B rah mi characters 
(see Mr. JayaswaTs article in this Journal). 

In my excavation at Bulandibagb, a site of Pataliputra 
north of the East Indian Railway line, I found in June 1922, 
one glass seal matrice containing a legend 

The above glasses with letters can be approximately dated 
from a study of the characters of their legends* 

The description of glass seal matrices and other information 
about stratification are given below :~— 

(a) Bulandibagh glass disc with legend was 

found by me In square N33 03 at a depth of V 6" b. & 
It m of blue glass, possessing specific gravity 1*71* It Is 
circular -with a diameter of nearly f of an inch or 
20 centimetre. 
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m of the three inscribed glasses found by Dr. 
Spooner, the one with legend ***» has specific 

Gravity 171 and is little oblong in shape with diameter 
*£ n of an inch or 17 centimetre, it is over £ of an mch 
or over 3 centimetres in thickness. The back is uneven, there 
being a slight raised portion at one end. It was found by 
Dr. Spooner at Kumrahar site no. VI at a depth of 13 ft. m 
square J4i B4 in the year 1914-15. 

(c) The inscribed glass with the legend was found by 

Dr. Spooner at Kumrahar site No. Ill, 1914 in the square J7 D4 
at a depth of 9 ft. It is rectangular in shape, length in inches 
in centimetres 16 ; breadth a little over 4 inch, in centimetre 13. 
Besides the legend there is a letter or symbol which is just 

below ft . The letter or the symbal can be read IT. The symbol 
<jan also be some astronomical sign found on early cast coins. 

Besides the symbol there are three other symbols which I 
describe from left to right. The first symbol is described as Crust 
Jnmta, the Egyptian symbol of life. The second symbol at the 
corner looks like a fish, the third is svastika with one arm little 
defaced. Its thickness in inches is a little over £ of an inch or 
a little over 3 centimetres. The sides of the glass are slightly 
bulging. Its specific gravity is 171. 

(d) The third inscribed glass found by Dr. Spooner has first 

two letters which can be read clearly as the third letter is 

most likely * but in fact the letter is not very clear. Below 
the legend is a symbol which looks more like a dagger. Like 
the above glasses it is also of blue colour with two white marks 

indicating some fault in the glass. Owing to these faults, the 

photograph is not so good. The inscribed glass is nearly 

circular and was found by Dr. Spooner at Bulandibagh in the 

square N3 4D at a depth of 13 ft. 6 in. It is about ^ of an 
inch or 14 centimetres in length, about £ of an moh or 3 centi- 
metres in thickness. Its specific gravity is 1-78. 

From stratification we find that they were found between 
v g" to 13' 6" which would mean that the above inscribed 
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glass mudras were in use between the Sunga and the Maurya 
periods. 

Another interesting glass gem (uninscribed) was found by 
me at depth of 22 ft. at Bulandibagh. It has a reflecting shining 
surface and is of light blue colour. 

Conclusion. 

With the help of legends in Bxahmi characters it can thus 
be stated that glass was in use in India about the third century 
B.C. The mention of *5rq in the Kautilya Arthafestra will put 
the date of glass about 325 B.C. Sir John Marshall has assigned 
sixth century B.C. to the glass flask found at Taxila. If the 
word sfiTO i Q the Satapatha Brahmana means glass of which I do 
not see any doubt then the use of glass can be placed about tbe 
eighth century B.C., because scholars consider that the Satapatha 
Brahmana was composed about that date. Mr. R. D. Banerjee 
has found glass heads and other objects at Muhen-jo-Daro in 
Sindh at a distance of six miles from the railway station at 
Dokri on the Rohri-Kotri sections of the North-Western Bail- 
way. He places the glass and the Harappa like seals found 
there as early as 2500 B.C, He observes very close affinity in 
the objects found there with the objects excavated at Crete by 
Arthur Evan3. 

Outside India the earliest date for the use of glass was 
in Egypt 1400 B.C., because numerous glass beads and 

coloured glass have been found in abundance in the tomb of 
Tutankhamen who flourished about that date. Mr. Arthur 
Evans has found glass beads in the Palace of Knossos, Crete, 
and dates them as early as 3rd millennium B.C. 

Pliny states that glass was introduced from Syria into 
jjgypt. “There is scarcity of specimens of early glassware 
actually found in Egypt and the advanced technique of those 
which have been found lead to the supposition that glass-making 
was exotic and not a native industry.” (En. Br., 11th ed., 
vol. XII, p. 97). Pliny*gives a detailed account of preparing 
glass by mixing and fusing magnesium limestone with sand and 
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an alkaline substance. We know that there was early communi- 
cation between Syria and India as references in the Bible would 
lead us to suppose. Gold, elephant tooth, ape and peacocks 
were taken from the port of Ophlr to Asia Minor by merchants 
in the time of Solomon. Whether merchants brought the 
knowledge of glass-making from Syria into India or carried 
from India to Syria it is very difficult to prove, one way or the 
other, as no conclusive evidence has been obtained in India as yet, 
except the excavation of Mr. Banerjee, of which we await a fall 
report. But on this point there is one passage of Pliny which 
is very significant. 

H Pliny states (Natural History XXXVI, 26, 66) that no 
glass to be compared to the Indian, and gives as a reason that 
it was made from broken crystal ; and in another passage (XII, 
19, 4*2) he says that the Troglodytes brought to Ocelis (Ghella 
near Bab-el-mandab) objects of glass/' (En. Br. IXth ed., 
vol. XII, p. 105). 

At old sites of India, crystal beads and crystal relic caskets 
have been found : such as Piprawa and Bhattiprolu crystal relic 
caskets. To ascertain whether the crystal objects found in 
ancient India is really crystal or glass, the crystal relic caskets 
and crystal beads ought to be examined chemically and tested* 




III. — An Inscription of the Sunga Dynasty 
(with plate) 


By K* P* Jayaswal, M.A» (Oxonuj 

Tile Song&s, 

The Brain min dynasty which uprooted the Buddhist Maurya& 
and succeeded to the imperial throne of India about 188 1 B.C* 
brought about an orthodox re volution. 'in literature and Hindu 
society. The dynasty adopted the Gotra name Sunga 2 as . its 
title. This is evident from the inscription recorded by Dhana- 
bhufci at Bharhut u in the reign of the Sungas , ( Suganam 
raje) 3 and the Puranas which describe the dynasty under that 
name. The ' first Sunga, was Pmhyamitra according to the 
Puranas* the Jaina tradition 4 and Buddhist books*. g A son 
of his* probably not the eldest, was Jgnimiira , made famous by 
Kalidasa through his drama Malavika-Agnimitra *■ Pushyatniira 
according to the Buddhists carried a war on the monks and 
monasteries of their faith. 6 During his reign the great 
grammarian Patanjali the author of the Mahabhashya lived at 
Pataliputra and has recorded that Fushyamitra was engaged in 
a sacrifice while the grammarian was writing his hook. 6 ' 
Kalidasa in his drama mentions the Agvamedha or the imperial 
horse sacrifice of Fushyamitra and makes his daughter-in-law 
refer to him as the f Sennpati \ According to the Puranas- 
Fushyamitra had been the chief of the military department or the 
army of the Mauryas (Senam or Sempati)* Kalidasa and 

1.116. 

* A»te, Vol. IV, p. 257. 

■ ' . , « I.A, XIV, 188. , l 1 

^ 4 LA. 46, p. 152.' 

1 ' * J.B.O.R.&, IV.-268. ^ 
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Patanjali imply that there was a Greek invasion and that 
Pushyamitra defeated the Greeks. 1 

The Inscription, 

No inscription of the dynasty had been found, A few months 
back Mr, Jagannath Das, Batnakara, b.a., the Manager of 
the Ayodhya Raj estate, came to know of an inscription at the 
door of a temple at AyodhyS. It is in two lines. At first I 
read it from a plate prepared by the Nagari Pracharinl Sabha 
and supplied to me by its Secretary. 2 Since then, our local 
Government have kindly obtained a scientific impression by 
deputing Rai Sahib M. Ghose to Ayodhya* I now give the 
definite reading prepared from it and reproduce it here. This 
turns out to be a record by a brother of the great Pushyamitra 
and confirms Patanjali, the Puranas and Kalidasa, in several 
details. 

I read the inscription thus : — 

Dine 1. Kosaladhipena d viras vamedha-y ajinah Senapateh 
Pasbvam[i]trasya shashthena Kausikiputrena Dhana— 

Line £. * ,.i ... dharma-rajn [a] pituh . Phalgu 

devasya kefcanaixx karitam. 

Translation : — This Ketana ( a statue house or a flagstaff — 
a funeral memorial) to Phalgudeva, (his) father is caused to be 
made by Dhana (deva), the 1) karma-raj an, the ruler of Kosala, 
the son of (the Lady) Kauliki, the sixth (brother) of Sendpati 
Pushyamitra who performed two Afoa-meMas (Horse-sacrifices), 

The inscription is on a stone slab, thick, about 5 r long 
and *9^' broad. The top portion of the slab is underneath the 
wooden frame of a door jamb at the samddhl or grave of 
a Nanak*shahi (Udasi) Mahant in the village of Ranupali 
outside the town of Ayodhya, 

The new mahant Sri Baba Kheshavram on his succession 
made it known to Mr, Jagannath Das Batnakara with a view to 
get it read. Both the Mahant who is educated and enlightened 

1 M. bh. pup. Ill, 2.1X1, 

2 Now published in the Nagari P, PatriM, (1924) 95. See Modern Review, 
Calcutta, October, 1924. Ilic plate is unfortunately not scientific. 
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and Mr. Jagannatli Das have helped Rni Sahib Manoranjan 
Ghosh, Curator, Patna Museum, in preparing the impression. 

The samadM is about 100 years old. , 

The first line had its vowel-marks * and I in lushgamtra 
and KanStkV cut into by the wooden door frame. The ,-mark 
to m is shallow and faint, hut its existence seems to he certain. 
The portion after Diana is also concealed by a projection of la 
wooden frame. The area concealed on the right-hand end is 
about ST in the opinion of Mr. Ghosh, jhst enough for threat 
letters or so. There were no letters before dharma* m the «n 
line : this is evident from the impressions and Mr. Ghosh s 
examination. The stone was apparently brought from some 
mound in the neighbourhood and Mr. Ghosh points out that the 
suburbs of Ayodhya have many such mounds. 

The form dharmardjnd (instrumental of dharmarajan asf 
against dharmaraja), in view of Panini’s special rule of tat* 
Purnsha compound with rdjan, has to be taken as a Uhu-vrdu 
meaning ' one whose Ung is Dharma '. The Sungas and their 
contemporaries had a theory against the Mauryas that they had 
broken the coronation oath and gone against the dharma which 
every king undertook to protect and follow. (See ante Vol. IV. 
260) It is in accordance With that theory that the Sungas 
Should say that dharma alone was their king as against the 

dethroned and dispossessed Mauryas. 

The Sunga patronage of Ayodhya is known from the Garga- 
samhita. They evidently made Ayodhya a second capital. The 
Ramayama which was revised tinder the Sungas gives the 
description of Patalipntra to Ayodhya {mahatnala meUala, I. 
5-12). On account of its importance, Saketa (Ayodhya) was, i 
the reign Of Pushyamitra, invested by the Tavana (Greek) king, 
a fact recorded by Patanjali and Garga. _ 

I restore the name as Dhamdeva from tne coins which ave 
been found at Ajodhya bearing writing of the period and symbols 
of the Suiiga dynasty coins (bull, etc.). * The name Dhana 
comes after the mother’s name exactly as in other inscriptions^ 

l V ftrvt fcb» C.G % m. 3.44, 148, 
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the time, e.g. that of Ashadhasena at Pabhosa 1 and Dhanabhuti 
at Bharhut with which it agrees in epigraphy. We generally 
find the father’s name before the mother’s. In that view 
Pushyamitra would stand as the donor’s father’s name. But 
on the authority of Bhasa who uses madkyama (M.V., pages 19, 
23, 24.) for the middle brother, I interpret Pmltyamitrasya 
shashthena as “ by the sixth ( brother ) of Pushyamitra ”, and 
take pituh as “ to the father (of Dhana deva) ” instead of “ to 
the father of Pushyamitra {Pusfojamitrasya )” . 

The inscription applies the title Senapati which had been an 
ex-title like the ‘Nizam’ of our time when the holder is no 
more a N.zim- It confirms the datum of Kalidasa. 

‘ Asvamedhas (Horse-Sacrifices).’ 

Pushyamitra had been an Asva-medha-sacrificer aa Kalidasa 
says. But he performed that sacrifice twice (the reading is 
certain). The reason for this probably was that he had been 
defeated hy.Kharavela, evidently after his first sacrifice. 2 He 
re-establiBhed his imperial position a second time. About five 
hundred years after, the Guptas introduced once again this 
orthodoxlimperial ritual and noted in their records that it had 
been long out of use, apparently for the reason that Buddhist and 
I foreign and local dynasties had been ruling. 

It will be to the second sacrifice that Kalidasa was referring, 
for Pushyamitra had a grandson as an army officer at the time. 
Kalidasa must have had contemporary records before him to note 
the intimate reference to him as Senapati by the family members 
of the first Sunga. Probably he was reviving the traditions of 
the Sufigas in literature, as the Gupta kings were doing m rituals. 
The Sufigas had been fond of histrionics as recorded oy Bana. 

Pus&yamitra’s Governors* 

The PurSxtas say that Pushyamitra ruled through others. 

« Pushyamitras tu senanir...karayishyat vai rajyam 

(Pargiter, P.T. 31), This means that he divided the empire 


» Hatblgumyh.v inscription ante Vol. Ill, pages 444,447 and IV, 884^ ^ 
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into sub ■kingdoms, and Dhanadeva, a brother, bad one of them. 
If Dhanadeva was the sixth son of Pushyamitra, we shall have to 
recall what the Puranas say further. The Vayu Purana adds 
‘that 

Pushpamitra-suta-schashtau bhavishyanti sama nripah . 
u Pushyamitra’s eight sons will rule equally/' 

Does this mean that Pushyamitra had eight sons as provincial 
governors ? It receives some support from what Kalidasa 
describes. Agnimitra, a sou, is ruling over Yidisa with full 
powers, striking coins and having a Council of Ministers 
under him. Dhanadeva we find as the ruler of Kosala. 
Dhanadeva was the sixth (son?), and Agnimitra probably the 
second son. We have the coins of Agnimitra and Dhanadeva. 
Several of the other coins which we have as ‘Mitra’ coins and 


which bear names not known to the Puranas may have to be 
assigned to other sons and similar relatives. 

The Puranas imply that Vasujyeshtha alias Su*Jyeshtka 
was the eldest. Some of the Puranas ignore Agnimitra 
altogether and place Su-Jyesbtha immediately after Push} a* 
mitra (see Matsya and Vaya) , and they all agree in saying 
t( and also Su-Jyeshtha 39 will rule, he., ruled (bhavitd clapi S°) 
which implies that both Agnimitra and Su-Jyeshtha ruled 
simultaneously for Sand 7 years. Now without such a com 
struetionthe aggregate ofthe individual reign-periods (118 years) 


exceeds by six or seven years the Puranic total (112 or 110) as 
given by different Furaiias (Pargiter, P.T. 80). Su-JysMIia 
was probably a misreading for sa ( sah } Jyeslithah asfthe import- 
ant *-Vayu MS. of Mr. Pargiter gives, Jyeslitha h identical 
with Jelha-mifra of the coins (C, A. C. I, pi, V also VII). 
Jeihamitra’s coins show older lettering than Agnimitra^s. 
*Jye$htha? (the Eldest) and ‘Vasii-Jayeshiha * (the eldest 
amongst the eight) signify that he was the eldest son of 


Jeshtha i 


tly Agnimitra continued to rule at Vidisa, while 
.ed at Pataiiputra, After the two, Vaeumitra, son of 
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Agnlmitra, came to the throne of Magadba as all the Puraaas 
give him unanimously in the Magadha list/ 

It seems certain that there was a virtual feudal division 
of the empire. Dhana-deva according to his coins and this 
inscription, which agree between themselves , in epigraphy, was 
the lord of Kosala without reference to any other sovereign,, 

Epigraphy* 

The inscription in letter-forms is later than KhSravela, 
a contemporary of Pushyamitra, and the coins of Bahasati- 
mitra (Pushyamitra) and Jetha-mitra. On epigraphic grounds 
we have to place Dhana-deva^s inscription long after Bahasati- 
initra and Kharavela, while his coins agree with that of Agni- 
mitra. It must he now acknowledged that epigraphy is not 
a very sure guide for fixing chronology. It has been several 
times pointed out in this journal that several styles may be 
current at the same time (see the in the two Pabhosa ins crip® 
tions of the same donor), and they may differ in different 
localities*. Now the present inscription fully establishes that 
there were in the main two styles, one of which we may call 
monumental. This even later, as in the reign of Bhagabhadra at 
Besnagar, retains older forms and style. And the other we may 
call the running or cursive style. This existed simultaneously, 
as the record of the reign of &ri Satakarni (I) (ante III, 4>72), 
the cursive writing at I) haul! (edict VI, eeto) 1 and the present 
inscription prove. Here we have a writing of or near the time 
of Pushyamitra in cursive form, resembling the Kusban writing, 
while at Nagari (M.A.S. on N&gari excavations) the frag* 
mentary inscription tena sarva-tralena asvamedla [to be now 
read asvamecUa-yajitid PmJiyamitrena] resembling the writing 
of 200 B.Ci, and a midway script in the contemporary writing of 
Kharavela mentioning Bahasatimitra and Demetrius. Thus 
about 150 B.C. and even earlier, as in the Orissa script of A£oka, 
we have the cursive style side by side with the monumental, 

1 LA., 33, app, page 8, 
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Language. 

The language of the record Is Sanskrit which supports the 
theory of the revival of Sanskrit tinder Pushyamitra as put 
forward in this journal (Volume IV), This along with the 
asvamedha inscription and the Ghosundi inscription of Nagaii 
complete the known Sanskrit inscriptions of the period. They 
all refer to the same regime. 



IV.— Magical Practices, Omens and ; 
Breams among the Birhor s. 

By Rai Bahadur Bar at Chandra Roy, M.A., B.L., MLC. ^ 

In a previous article (J. B. O. R. S., YoL IV, pp. 455 — 

482) I discussed the Birhor’s conception o£ spirits and other 
extra-human and super-normal entities and powers that aimuse his 
c religious sensed and I further described the methods of placation 
and propitiation, prayer, sacrifice and ritual feast that the 
tribe has adopted with the object of entering into some sort of : 
relations with the more important spirits, and the methods of 
cajolery, trickery and intimidation adopted to delude or scare 
away or control the lesser spirits so as to secure good luck and 
avoid bad luck to the community, the family and the individual. 

In the present paper, I shall begin with a brief account of the 
rites and practices, spells and taboos by which the Birhor seeks 
to attain the same ends either by utilizing or avoiding some j 

magical virtue supposed to inhere in certain material objects or j 

in certain pantomimic or other practices or in certain words or 
spells, or through the help o£ certain impersonal powers or enei % « : 
gles which the Birhor magician thinks he can set in motion 
through appropriate actions to further his own ends or those of 
his clientele or community. 

Ordinarily a mati or magician is born and not made. Some 
men are from childhood more sensitive to supernatural | 

influences than others. And such a sensitive person acquires 
either in a dream or a trance a familiar spirit or a tutelary deity ! 

by whom he is instructed as to the proper method of its prop!- : 

tiation. It is by the aid of such a spirit or deity that the mati 
is enabled to ply his art. | ,; 

Any man may, however, be initiated into the mysteries of | 

Training of the matiao or the magic art by an expert. | 

a Magician* The disciple, like his master, is required to J 
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remain fasting era Sundays till noon when lie has to make offer- 
ings of Bael leaves and gulaiohi flower, and burn incense 
in honour of Mahadeo . Special rules of diet have also to be 
observed. 


(I) Magical Practices to Control the Elements. 


In the collecting stage of economic culture, continual rain 

is extremely undesirable. The traditional 

Stopping 1 magical practice by which the Birhdr seeks to 

Rain, stop ra j n [ s as follows : The youngest member 

(whether minor or adult) of a family put some 

mohua (Basia la ti folia) flowers into an earthen jug, fills it 

with water and covers up its mouth with a leaf of the 

M?v/~yam, which is tied up with a string passing round the neck 

of the jug, and then buried in a hole Jug in the ground. The 

hole is then covered up with earth. It is believed that this is 

sure to stop rain. Birbdrs do not, like their Munda neighbours, 

set up on the dngan a plough with the plough-handle pointing 

upward with the object of stopping rain. 

At the sound of thunder or at the sight of flashes of light- 

^ , nino* a Birhdr woman throws a husking pestle 

StOPBing ” . . 

Xaightning. into the open space in front of her hut with 

the object of preventing the thunder from 
bursting and passing from the clouds to the earth. 

The Birhof believes that a child horn of a mother who has 



not had the menstruous flow before conception, attracts light- 
ning towards himself; and he will keep at a distance from such 
a person when lightning-flashes are seen or the sound of thunder 
is heard. Such a child is known as a lamU-hon. 

On such occasions, such la person wears at his waist a 
rounded pebble which is believed to prevent lightning from 

K ning near or harming him- 

Birhor women also throw a husking pestle on the angan 
- T . when high winds blow or hailstorms occur* 

8V and this is said to make the wind abate its 
violence and hailstones to cease falling. It 
is believed that 2 S/nr Dhir Paneho Paiiroa is the spiiiii that 
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presides over such storms, and that it is this sprit of Herculean 
strength who uproots big trees and sweeps away the Birhor V 
leaf-huts during storm. As Birhors of the Jegseria Lath a clan 
specially sacrifice to these spirits at their ihdans or spirit-seats, 
storms, it is said, always abate their force when approaching a 
settlement or encampment of this clan. And when high winds 
threaten the safety of their settlements, Birhors of other clans, 
too, invoke Bhlr Dhlt Paneho Panroa and pour libations of 
water to this spirit at their tJiadns, praying — ^Do not pull 
down our poor leaf-huts ; leave us in peace and pass on to the 
villages and towns where people have brick-houses and 
substantial buildings.” 

As the Birhors, as a tribe, have not yet taken to agricul- 
„ . _ . ture, they scarcely feel the need for seasonal 

Bam-ma king- . ' * T - t r -r 

rams. ^ Those few Jaghi families amongst 
them who have secured lands for cultivation have adopted from 
their Muada neighbours their magical rain-making ceremony 
which is as follows : Early in the morning, they go up the 
nearest hill and push down 'stones of all sizes which produce a 
rumbling noise in falling to the ground and this noise is at the 
same time intensified by beating a drum so as to produce a low, 
heavy, continued sound, in imitation of the pattering of rain on 
the house-roofs. 

(II) Magical Practices to Control Animals. 

1. When a Birhor’s dog strays, he puts into a leaf-cup the 

refuse of boiled rice from his plate, and 
Recovering places the leaf-cup over the eaves of his hut 

on a Sunday night and calls out the dog by 
name three times. After this, it is believed, the dog is sure to 
return home before long, whithersoever it may have strayed, 

2. To remove the pest of bugs {moe) the Birhor smokes 

his hut by burning wood of a tree struck by 
Driving away , . J * 

bugs. lightning- 

8, When the Birhor 's hut is infested with mosquitoes; 
(silcri), as geneially happens in August, he places a lump of 
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boiled rice on the roof of Ins hut just near tlie eaves, and calls 
upon the Bhusri-bhnt (Mosquito-spirit) saying, “ Here is 
offering for thee ; do not come inside the but any more 
Here we have religion rather than magic proper. 

4. If a snake of the species known as Jamru ling (Hindi, 
dhamna sap) passes through a field of the jonhe millet (Paspa* 
lum scroliedatum) the grain when boiled and eaten will, the 
Birhor asserts, cause intoxication. To prevent this, the Birhor 
roasts some mustard seeds and throws them, in the direction 
which the python has taken. By doing so, the intoxication, it 
is believed, is transferred to the snake. 

As instances of imitative magic connected with animal life, 
the following may be mentioned : — 

I* A Birhor must not leave a rope or string hanging from 
the eaves of his hut. Should he do so, a snake will enter the 
hut* 

2. A Birhdr, like a Santal, must not wear a plaited loin 
string. Should he do so, he will be bitten by a snake. 


beloved 
sea 


per- 


(III) Magical Practices to Control or Affect Human 
Beings. 

1* When a Birhor wishes to win the affections of a person 
of the opposite sex, he gathers the roots of two 
Attracting a plants named respectively as Jagmokani and 
GJiancloa> pounds them and mixes them together, 
and then with the help of an intermediary 
called guM, manages to mix this magic medicine with some 
article of food for the beloved person. It is believed that as 
soon as this food is taken, the latter will feel an irresistible 
attraction for the person on whose behalf the spell is used. 

In order to cause death or sickness to an enemy, an V{Mm 
Birhor taking up some drud rice in his hand 
invokes his Bdmn spirit and throws the rice . 

direction of the house of the enemy, at 
lie same time exhorting the spirit to go in 
Hkt the enemy. 
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(IF) Magical Practices to Control Vegetable Life. 

1. la order to secure an abundant crop of maize, gondii 
(Panic n m miliare) and the like, the head of a Birbor family 
performs the following magieo-religious rites. On the evening 
of the full moon of the month of Baisakh (April-May), some 
member of the family catches a small fish from a neighbouring 
stream or pool, brings it home and keeps it in a jug of water. 
Next morning, the space in front of the door of the hut is 
smeared with a coating of mud or, if available, cowdung, 
diluted in water. On this space is kept a gdndu or wooden 
plank or low stool besmeared with rice-flour and marked with 
three marks of vermilion on the edge turned towards the west. 
A bamboo basket painted all over with thick white lines of rice- 
flour and spotted with three red marks of vermilion, is placed 
above the gdndu. Inside this basket is placed a wooden paild 
(grain-measure) similarly besmeared with rice-flour and marked 
with three marks of vermilion. 

In the wooden paild is kept a handful of seed-grains. If 
the family had rice cultivation in the preceding year, these 
seed-grains are taken from the giri-bdndri paddy or paddy of 
the last sheaves which were left over at one corner of a field 
and ceremonially reaped on a Friday evening. 

Water of the jug in which the fish was kept overnight is 
sprinkled all over the house, and also on the seed-grains on the 
basket, the gdndu, and the paild* The head of the family sits 
before the stool (gdndu) with his face to the east, feeds a white 
fowl with some dfud rice placed on the ground and makes an 
dgom or vow, to Sing-bonga, saying, U I make this vow to 
Thee, O Sing-bonga ; may grains grow in abundance and I shall 
sacrifice this (white fowl) to Thee at the time of threshing 3 \ 
The white fowl is then let off. A black fowl is now sacrificed 
(by cutting it at the neck) in the name of all the neighbouring 
villages (which are named), so that the evil eye of any resident 
of. those villages may not fall on the crops. A few drops of 
blood of the sacrificed fowl is sprinkled on the seed-grains, the 
paild and gdndu and the basket. The seed-grains are then 
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taken to the field and sown. The fish is now taken hack to the 
river, stream or pool from which it was brought. It is believed 
that as the fish will grow so will the paddy-plants or other 

cereals on his field. . , 

2. When pumpkin gourds begin to rot on their stems, the 
owner of the plant plucks one of the rotting 
Prev eating pumpkins on a Sunday morning, cuts it into 
from rating. a few large slices, daubs the slices with ashes, 
and lays out at the junction of two pathways 
each of these slices on a leaf taken from the plant on which, 
the pumpkin grew. This is called the bmd-savd ceremony of 
Pumpkins. It is believed that after this, the pumpkms will not 
lot for fear of being hacked into pieces and treated like the 

other pumpkin. 

(V) Taboos of Women. 

1 A Birhor woman, like a Sanial woman, must abstain 
from’ eating such fruits of the tdrop (Buchama l aU folia) or 
the Ur el [Diospyros tomentosa) tree as may grow loget ier^ in 

a . A woman mMt; not comb her hast at sunset. Soon 
she ao so her hair will fall on Sing-Bonga s nee as that is the 
time whei Sing-Bonga (or God identified with the Sun) ret, res 

t0 '1' A woman must never sit up on n joke. Should she do so. 
the oxen or buffaloes will have swellings on their necks. 

4 A pregnant Birhor woman must not eat the head of the 

cl r 0 r, fish. If she does so, her nose will bleed as also her 

"’“‘Tpcgnant woman must not eat Uli IU (» bread 
which is made of rice-flour enclosed within two leaves and 
lolled in water in an earthen vessel). Should she oat it, 

ter child J s ears will get wrinkled. 

6. A pregnant woman must not step over a sagar 

block-wheel cart. Should she do so, her child s throat wi 
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7. A pregnant woman must not step over a dog. Stic aid 
she do so ; her child's belly will make a rumbling noise like 
that of a dog. 

8. Neither a pregnant woman nor her husband must go 
to a pool or stream where people are catching fish by poison- 
ing the water (which is done by squeezing the juice of the 
pon?M or the Sukriputi plant into the water) . Should either 
of the two go there, no fish will be caught, as their 4 shadow 3 
(chhair) is believed to be f heavy h It will cause no harm, 
however, if either of them goes to a pool, tank or stream 
where fish is being caught by the ordinary processes o£ net- 
ting or trapping or by baling out the water and seizing fish 
by the hand. 

9. A pregnant woman must not eat the flesh of deer or 
hare or porcupine or other animals with hair on their body, 
nor even look at them when brought home hv a hunting 
party. Should she do so, she will give birth to children 
with hairy bodies. 

10. A woman must not step over a hunting net or hunt- 
ing stick or club. Should she do so there will be no lack 
in the chase. The stick or club in such a case is thrown 

awav. 

* 

(VI) Taboos ©f Youth and Children* 

1. Birhor youths and maidens must not eat the flesh of 
the svia bird. Should they do so, their marriage proposals 
will fail • v V; V.-'- 

2. Youths and maidens must abstain from eating the 
brain of an animal, as that will bring on premature grey hairs. 

8. A bachelor must not plant a plantain tree. For should 
such a tree fall down with its head to the south, the planter 
will die. ■' ■ 

4*. The turmeric-dyed cloth of a Birhor bride or bride- 
groom while being boiled previous to washing it, should 
not be allowed to stick to the pot and get burnt ; for if that 
happens, the bride or bridegroom, as the case may be, will 
get fever. • 
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5. A Birhor youth must not eat an egg which emits a 
sound when shaken. Should he do so he will get pus in his ears# 

6. A Birhor youth or maiden must not plaster a wattle 
door. Should they do so, they will be childless* 

7. As soon as a child is born, it is first given "a' ’sip of 
goat’s milk, if available, and then only is mother’s milk given. 
But after that goat’s milk is taboo to children, as it is believed 
to make children quarrelsome. 

(¥11) General Taboos. 

1. A Birhor must not either sit or spit on the hearth. 
Should he do either, he will be afflicted with sores in the mouth. 

2. A Birhor must not sit on a winnowing-fan. Should he 
do so, his maternal uncles will be afflicted with starvation. 

3. A Birhor must not point with the finger at the rainbow 
(bandd Me). Should he do so, the offending finger will get 
maimed or curved. 

4* A Birhor must not point with the finger at the fruit of 
the IcoJmda eucurbitta moscheta, Duchesne) or the ho tot {curlita, 
lagenaria) varieties of the pumpkin when it is forming. Should 
he do so the fruit will rot on the plant. 

5. If anyone looks at a Birhor with one eye In the morning, 
the latter will get no game or chop that day. To prevent this, 
the former is made to look at him again with both eyes open. 

6* A man suffering from opthalmia must not comb his hair. 
If be does so, the pain in the eyes will increase. 

7, A Jaghi Birhor will not bathe in rain water which has 
just fallen. By doing so, he will get opthalmia. 

8. It is considered unlucky to kill a lizard of the species 
known to the Birhor as Chatu Id rhoni (lit, guard of the 
cooking-pot), ; :: 

9, When a Birhor sells his goat, sheep or os, he must pull 
out a few hairs from the waist of the animal Should he omit 
to do so, the luck of his family will depart with the animal 

10. A Birhor whose parents are living must not cut off the 

top-knot on his head, as that is considered equivalent to 
cutting down his parents* . ' i 1 1 ' 
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11. A Birhor must not look tack when leaving home to join 
a hunting expedition, as that will bring him ill-luck in the 
chase. 

12. A Birhdr must not sit on the threshold of his hut as it 
will bring ill-luck to the house. When a man sits on the 
door-way, people say n so-and-so is sitting on his mother's 
chest ? \ 

13. On the first day that a J aghi Birhdr begins to reap his 
rice-harvest, if any, he must not give away a sheaf from the 
field. Should he do so his luck will leave him with the 
sheaf. 

14. A Birhor must not sit on the central part of a yoke. 
Should he do so, the necks of the oxen or buffaloes will chafe 
and swell. 

15. A marriage or other auspicious ceremony must not be 
celebrated on a Sunday or a Tuesday or a Saturday, as those 
days of the week are considered unlucky by the Birhor. 

16. Although a Birhor may give cotton-seed to others, yet 
it portends ill-luck to the giver if it is taken away in a cloth. 

17. A Birhdr must not give fire from his hearth to another 
person when rice is being cooked, but he may give it when only 
water is being boiled but rice has not yet been put into it. 

18. No Birhor must micturate into fire. Should he do so, he 
will have swelling in his private parts. 

19. A Birhor must not throw used leaf-plates into fire. 
Should he do so, he will have ill-luck. 

20. A Birhdr must not spit on the hearth. Should he do 
so, he will suffer from sores in the mouth. 

21. A Birhdr who celebrates the Karam festival must not 
use the timber of the K aram (aclina cordi folia) tree as fuel or 
for building or repairing a hut. 

22. A Birhor who celebrates -the Jitia festival must similar- 
ly abstain from using the wood of the jitia pipar tree. Other- 
wise he will have ill-luck. 

• 23* A Birhdr must not bum the leaves or the wood of the 

soso (Semicar pm anacardiam) tree until the jam-mwa (or 
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ceremonial eating of the now crop) . has been celebrated. 
Should ho do so, he will suffer from sores in his body. 

24 A Birhor must not burn the wood of the Ida {Ficus 
glomeraia) tree. Should he do so, his hut will be infested 
by bugs. 

25. A Birhor family must not leave any metal utensils out- 
side their MmU or hut. Should they do so, a thunderbolt will 
strike tbe but. 


.j ; ( 

; \ 

1 A ilil' 


III I I II 


fio 
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(VIII) Omens from Animals, Birds, Reptiles and Insects. 

1 If two bens are seen touching or peeking each other 
by their beaks, two female relatives are expected as guests; 
if two cocks do so, two male relatives are expected ; if a cock 
and a hen do so, a male and a female relative are expected ; 
and if two or more pairs are found doing so, as many male 

and female relatives are expected. .... 

2. If hens are seen spreading out their wings in the sun, ram 

is expected. 

3. If a jackal of the IcJcar kind (which emits a peculiar- 
ly hoarse sound) is heard calling near a Birhor tanda, it is 
apprehended that some one in the tdnd a will fall ill or die. . 

4. If a jackal is heard calling when it is raining, it is 
believed that tbe rain will be followed by hot sunshine ; and 
if it is heard calling during sunshine a storm is apprehended. 

5. The coughing of cows and oxen portends ram.. 

6. The croaking of a raven near a Birbor’s hut is believed 
lo indicate that the news of the death of some near relative 
is about to come ; and the direction to which the. tail of the 
croaking raven points is believed to be tbe direction in whic 

tbe death has occurred. , , „ 

7. If a vulture alights on the roof of a Birhor s hut, fever or 

death in the hut is apprehended. . 

8. It is considered unlucky if a goat enters the threshing- 
floor of a Jaghi Birhor. To counteract the evil, one of the 
ears of the goat is cut off by tbe owner of the threshing- 


floor and handed over to tbe .owner m s— 

: : . ; : - V. ; .-.V'. /,■ . ■ ' : | 

|||j f||| || v y : §|jt|: .'v) h; ':d : ? ;j'“ : ;;d v htd o d . 
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9. If the gitil insect burrows into the bole of a Birhor’s 
foot, seasonable rain is expected. 

(IX) Miscellaneous Omens. 

1* When a meteor or shooting star {chandi) is seen, all 
Birhors spit, in its direction, saying, tc There goes Chandi ! 
jCkoO; thooy tkoo V ? This is believed to ward off any calamity 
that might otherwise follow in the wake of the meteor. 

2. In a year in which the fadu-ipil or Evening Star is 
more in evidence than the B/iurka or the Morning Star, famine 
is apprehended. 

8. If before the umbilical cord of a new-born child is cut, 
the child sneezes, it is believed that in the event of this 
child, in later life, sneezingat the commencement of any under- 
taking or hunting or other expedition, the undertaking o r 
-expedition will have ill-luck, whether he be a party or not to 
the undertaking or expedition. 

4. If the milk of a pregnant woman escapes, it is appre- 
hended that her child will be either still-born or die shortly 
after birth, for such milk is regarded as the tears of the child 
in the womb. 

v ; (X) Dreams. j 

1. If a Suitor dreams of a man wearing a black coat, he 
will meet a bear ; and if he dreams of a bear, he will meet a man 
with a black coat on* 

2. If a Birhor dreams of honey he will tread oif human 
excrement ; and if he dreams of human excrement he will get 
honey* 

8. If a Birhor dreams of a cart, a corpse will before long 
be carried out. 

4. If a Birhop dreams of a house being built, it portends 
that there will be a death in the family or settlement (tanda). 

[It should be remembered that, as stated in a previous article, j 

on the occurrence of a death, the Birhor has to construct j 

a miniature leaf -shed which is burnt with a view to tempt the i 

departng shade to return to his old home.] ■ j 
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5* If a Birhor dreams of another person's house on fire, it 
portends that either his own house will burn or that he or some 
other member of his family will die ; but if he dreams of his 
own house on fire, some other man’s house will get burnt and 
the dreamer will have good luck. 

6. If a Birhor dreams of money or wealth, it portends that 
he will soon have to pick up the burnt bones of some relative 
(i e * some relative will die) . 

7. If a Birhor dreams of a snake, he expects a visit from 
some relative. 

8. If a Birhor dreams of a flowing river, he expects to 
have plenty of drink at the house of a relative or friend. 

9. If a Birhor dreams of singing, it forebodes ill-luck and 
he will have quarrels with his fellows or other trouble which will 
make him weep. If, on the contrary, he dreams of weeping, 
he will before long have cause to rejoice. 


} V— A Note on Ganjpa : an Ancient 
J€rame played with. Circular Cards. 

Contributed by H- EL the Mabaraja of Sonepur. 

This game, which is in vogue in the district of Sambalptsr 
and in the neighbouring Feudatory States of Orissa, is very 
ancient, though it may not be as old as Mah- Jongg, the famous 
royal game of China. The cards, which are small and circular 
in shape, are made of rag and are painted and glazed by the 
Mabarana (painter ) caste of the Sonepur State. The colours 
are prepared by the artists themselves, both vegetable and 
metallic dyes being used, by a very lengthy process of indige- 
nous origin. Two sets of these cards, it will be remembered, 
were exhibited at the Society’s last Annual Meeting. 

The pack (thoka) consists of 144 circular cards, divided into 
twelve Suits — six belonging to Ram's division and six to Ravan's. 

# Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shasbri has described a somewhat similar 
set of circular cards. C£. JASB, 1895, Part I, p. 284. See also Proceedings, 
for January 1896. He says: te Tradition has it that the Malla Kings o£ Vishnupur 
invented this game when they were in the zenith of their glory. The Malla 
Rajas have left behind them an era of which 1201 corresponds to 1895 
A. D., and I folly believe that the game was invented about eleven or 
twelve hundred years before the present date/* As in the Sonepnr game described 
above, the King of the Ram suit (the emblem of which in both sets of cards is the 
arrow ) is the trump card, The phyer who holds this card leads, and along 
with it he is entitled to lead a low card of any suit, which ranks (“ such is the 
power of Ram says Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shasbri) as the next 
highest card in the pack. There are 120 cards in the Vishnupur set, 12 cards 
in each suit, as compared with 144 cards in the Sonepur set. In each case 
the suits are divided into two divisions, in one of which the ace is high and the 
ten low, and in the other the ten high and the ace low. In the Vishnupur sot 
the suits are named after the ten incarnations of Vishnu, the four-handed incar- 
nations belonging to one division and the two-hanled to , the other. The 
Vishnupur game, as described by Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shistri, 
is of a very much simpler type than Hamran#, the Sonepur game j and there 
are five players instead of four. 

8 
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Emh suit lias two court-cards (King and Minister ) imd ten 
counters, aee to ten. The King is the highest, and the Minister 
the next highest card in ail suits; but in the suits in Elam's 
division the ace ranks next to the Minister and the ten 'is the 
lowest card, while in the suits in Ra van's division the ten ganks 
next to the Minister and the aee is the lowest card, King^^ra 
depicted seated on a chariot (beneath a canopy); Ministers are 
fashionably dressed and arc mounted on a horse, an elephant, or in 
some sets (an amusing modernisation) on a bicycle. The 
counters bear f pips 5 reproducing the emblems enumerated below. 
The name, colour and emblem of each suit are as follows : — 

Name* [ Co Jour. f Emblem, 



Red ... Arrow. 

Deep yellow ... Quiver • 
Nigger brown... Monkey 
White Rear. 


Lakhshman 


Monkey 

Barn’s division. *{ Boar 


Shield and sword- 


f Ravan 
| Koont 


Brown 


Koont {double- 
edged short spear) 

Kdose, 

Dagger. 


Ea van's division { Noose 
I Dagger 


Black 


These Ganjpa cards are used for playing various games, the 
game most commonly played being called ILimrang* This is 
played by four persons, all opponents. The players, first of all, 
dmw.'fdr seats. He who draws an ace, five, or nine, sits north : 
a two, six, or ten, east; a three, seven, or Minister, south; 
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Ram's 

To return to the original lead, after the King of the Ram , 
salt and its attendant card have been played, the leader searches q. g 
his hand to see whether he holds the Hulcm of any suit ( at this , 0 
earliest stage of the game, the King ) in combination with 
a sequence of two or more cards of the same suit ( e.g., King, 
Minister, ace, etc., of the suits in Ram's division, or King, 
Minister, ten, etc., of the suits in Ravan's). If he does, he X 
must play out at once and together all but the lowest card oi^\ 
sequence, winning an equivalent number of tricks. If he fails t—; y 
so, all the cards he should have played out in this way lose Jl ^ r 
value, and rank below all other cards of that suit remainin ;o 
be played. If the leader holds no such sequence, headed 
a Hulcm,) he does not at this stage of the game lead a J&fon* 

His aim is to establish as many HnJcms in his hand as risible. 
Therefore, if he has the Minister (or, at later stages of $ e game, 
any card ranking next to the Hulcm) , he leads a sma* car< ^ 
that suit, which draws the King and makes his MinH r a Hulm ; 
and though he loses this trick, he does not > 8 ^he 
Similarly, if he has the King and ace (or f )* by playing 
a low card of that suit he can draw the Mil ;er * ^ UB 
establish a second Hulcm, of that suit beside the King ; and 
similarly with cards of lower denominations a' later stages of 
the game. This lead is known locally as farua. If he has 
no Minister (or other card by playing which can establish 
a Hulcm), he must play out all the Huims, <£ winning cards* 
he holds. This he is obliged to do also, if he id detected making 
a wrong lead — i,e., a lead which will not re^lt ir. his estab- 
lishing a ' Bukm ; which means that he forfeits the tight to 
play ■ a low card in order to make a higher card of the same 
» rut in his hand a Hulcm, Finally, when ' he has played out 
all his ffuimt, he shuffles his hand and invites the players on 
his right to draw a card. This card heS has to lead ; and 
the lead then passes to the winner of this Wick, who proceeds 
thereafter in precisely the same way as j the original leader. 
■When his Hukm* are exhausted (Including the. Ihdms he has 
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beer^ie to establish in the manner indicated above), the lead 
passes again, and so on. 

The game continues in this fashion until each player has 
12 cards left. At this stage the player who happens to be 
leading is no longer allowed to establish Hnhns, but must 
play out all the Haims in his hand. When these have been 
played, the leader offers his cards to the player opposite to 
shuffle, and the player on his right names a suit. If the leader 
possesses no card of the suit named, the right to draw a card 
passes to the next player on the right. The card which is drawn 
must be led, and so the game proceeds until each player holds 
only two cards* The player then leading plays both these cards 
together ; and those who hold the Hukms win the tricks. There 
are 36 tricks. A player scores one point for every trick above 
nine, and loses a point for every trick short of nine, the stakes 
being one to four annas as a rule. In subsequent games (or in the 
event of a misdeal) the deal passes to the right, the player who 
dealt last cutting the pack. The game is not played in rubbers. 

Another game commonly played with Ganjpa cards is Ekrang , 
In this game the suit, of which the King is the first card 
to be led, is settled by the cut before the deal. The exposed 
card, being at the bottom of the pack, falls eventually to the 
dealer. The King in question is not necessarily led by the 
player to whom it is dealt, since in Ekrang the players sitting 
opposite each other (their positions being decided as izi Hamrang) 
are partners. The partners first decide which of them is to 
lead, without however revealing their hands to each other ; and 
necessary, the player who holds the King, which is the trump 
card, hands it over to his partner in exchange for a lower 
of the same suit. 

The partners who secure the lead, keep it throughout, and 
to win all the 36 tricks in order to win the game. The 
g first must play out all his Hukms, beginning 
which is the trump card, and as the King's 
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oilier players must follow suit. If a player cannot follow ' emt 
(and this applies to partners and opponents alike), he is obliged 
to discard the Ihihm of some other suit. .Failing a Ilufon , 
he must discard ills highest card of any suit named by the 
leader ; or if he has no card of that suit then any card he 
chooses. When the original leader's Ilukms are exhausted,, 
his partner calls on him to lead a card of a suit of which he 
holds the IIu /cm. The lead then passes to his partner, who 
must proceed to play out all his Ilukms ; and so on, until the 
end of the game. 

If a player fails to follow suit when he is able to, or fails 
to discard a Iluhn when required to (playing a lower card 
instead), or when holding a Hu km fails (when the lead is in his 
hand) to play it out, he and his partner are disqualified and 
lose the game. The penalty must be claimed before the last 
trick has been collected. 





VS. — Lassen’s History of Indian 
Commerce (Vikramadi&ya to 
the l§ater Guptas). 

Translated by K. P- Jayaswab M.A. (Oxoa), and- 
A. Banerjl-Sastri* Ph.D. (Oscon). 

Translators- Introduction® 

Thb subject of Indian commercial history bas become a 
popular study. The translators, having noticed that the 
researches of Lassen, the first writer on the subject,. were not,, 
as a rule, availed of hv Indian writers and students, felt the 
necessity of giving an English translation of Lassen’s chapters 
on the subject. In the translation, they have endeavoured to 
adhere to the original more than :to the elegance lof language 
which has to be sacrificed more or less in almost every rendering 
of a scientific 'nature.: 

Since Lassem’s time, Indology has progressed much, but 
Lassen can never be superseded. Lassen is classical in the field 
of Indian history. W ithout Lassen, for generations after, no one 
could have easily conceived of producing an Indian History 
of Hindu times dealing with political, social and intellectual' 
development. The wonder is that no other author, except 
Duneker - on a much smaller scale, has since attempted a< 
comprehensive work like Lassen’s Indiscke Alter Ikvmskunde. 
The third volume of this work (e which forms one of the greatest 
monuments of untiring industry and critical scholarship ** as 
the Encyclopedia Britanniea (XVI — '236) has rightly put it,, 
was published in 1858. Its first chapter deals with the history of 
commerce ( GeschicJite Handels die ZeU Von Fihramaditv & ds 
mf die spat ern Gupta) from the time of Vikramaditya up to 
that of the later Guptas. Ours is a translation of that chapter. 
It might be useful to prepare^ a Bibliography bringing the 
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subject up to date and the translator's hope that It would 
be done later. 

Abbreviations used In the Trans "a tors’ Motes. 

Schoff . — The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, translated 
from the Greek and annotated by Wilfred 
H. Schoff, am: } Longmans, Green & Co., 1912. 

Gerim , — Be searches on Ptolemy's Geography of Eastern 
Asia by Colonel G* E. Gerini, m.b.a.s., Asiatic 
Society Monographs, VoL I., London Royal 
Asiatic Society and Royal Geographical Society ^ 
1909. 

[Trow next page "begins the Translation . — Trs.J 
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History of Commerce. 

Review of the Contents. 

Introductory remarks. — Reason for the growth of maritime 
commerce from the Red Sea to India. Its extension to further 
India and as far as Katiigara or Canton. Indian colonies 
in Further India, in the Indian Archipelago and in south-eastern 
China. 

L — The wares,, The sources. Articles of export,— 'From 
the mineral kingdom. The precious stones. The diamonds 
and pearls. The wares from the vegetable kingdom, cotton, 
silk, sugar, dying stuffs. Spices, perfumes. Wares from the 
animal kingdom, ivory. Finicum , Tortoises. Seric skins, 
Murrhintsh vessels. 

Articles of import. Metals, silver vessels, money. Stibium 
coral, precious stones. Frankincense, wine. Linen clothes and 
garments. Musical instruments. 

Distribution of the wares among the ports . Barygaza the 
^chief emporium of India. 

II. — The commercial nations. Fate of commerce . — The 
growth of maritime commerce between the Indian countries and 
the Roman empire. Participation of Greek and Soman mer- 
chants therein. Of Indian merchants* Their distant voyages. 
The Indian embassies. That to the emperor Augustus, That to 
the emperor Claudius . That to the emperor Antonins Pius 
Bardesanes. That to the emperor Juliams . The practice of navi- 
gation. India, the centre of the commerce of the world, the ter- 
minus whereof was Rome in the W. and Canton in the E. Slight 
participation of the Nabateans in Indian commerce. Independ- 
ent participation of the Indians in the commerce of Alexan- 
dria in the Mediterranean sea. — Practice of land-commerce . 
Its ramifications. Firstly, across Bactria through Media, Assyria 
and Asia Minor towards the western countries. Secondly, across 
Bactria on the Oxus over the Caspian Sea, the Caucasus and to 
the Black Sea, Sinope a chief seat of this branch. — The influences 
of commerce on the circumstances of the Homans and of the 
Indians. No deep after-effects of this commerce. By the wares 
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exported from India it ministered considerably to the love of 
pomp, to the voluptuous and expensive propensities of the 
.Romans, and thereby greatly contributed to the deterioration of 
Roman morals Secondly, Indian commerce enriched Roman 
mei chants. Influence of the commerce with the Roman empire 
upon the Indians. No action upon the views, circumstances 
and customs of the Indians. Much cash brought to India from 
the Roman empire. India but little enriched by this commerce. 
By this commerce the Indians obtained the division of the year 

into weeks, and the names of the days from the seven planets. 

The third ramification of commerce by land. Firstly, across 
Ractna with the Serd. Secondly across Sikkim to China. 

Second Period -Tie time from Vita-amaditja. ,o the 
later Guptas. 

Introductory Remarks. 

In the period between Vikramaditya and the fall of the 
later Gupta dynasty, three circumstances co-operated in greatly 
promoting maritime commerce from the Red Sea to India, and in 
carrying it to the highest point it ever attained in antiquity. 
I ho first circumstance was the extensive dominion and great 
opulence of the Romans, who became, by the possession thereof, 
addicted to voluptuousness and to love of pomp. Of all 
countries, India furnished them with the most varied means to 
satisfy these inclinations. The second favourable opportunity 
was the conquest of Egypt which became in the year 31 b.c., 
a Roman province; thereby the Romans came into possession 
of Alexandria, which city had, in spite of its position so 
favourable to commerce, not yet quite fulfilled the purpose of its 
great founder. The efforts of the Ptolemies to encourage this 
branch of commerce by establishing ports on the east coast of 
an d by building roads to put them in communication 
yrith the Nile-valley, have already been noticed, but at the 
'IWO&'tune the remark has been made, that during the dominion 
» and even at the time of Strabo, only few 


to undertake commercial voyages from 
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emperors, Alexandria excelled her rivals and acquired the 
almost exclusive possession of Indian maritime commerce with 
the countries on the Mediterranean Sea. This pre-eminence of 
Alexandria was materially promoted by the frequent wars of 
the Romans and the Parthians since the unfortunate attack of 
11* Lieinius Crassus upon the Parthians in the year 53 b.c. and 
by the deeply-rooted enmity that subsisted among these two 
nations ; the Arsakides were masters of the inlets to. the 
Euphrates from India, and though already the usual wars 
between them and the Roman emperors in the countries situated 
west of the Euphrates, must have disturbed commerce by land, 
fresh interruptions were added, because (no doubt from 
hatred against the Romans) the Parthian Kings endeavoured to 
exclude the Greek and Roman merchants from the* commerce 
with India. This must have given an impulse to the commerce 
by sea, from the Red Sea to India. It must not, however, be 
overlooked, that not long after the death of Mithridates the 
Great, which took place about 136 B.c., the regions about 
the Oxus ceased to obey the Arsakides 1 and they were 
accordingly not able to put any obstacles into the way of 
transporting Indian goods along the Oxus, across the Caspian 
Sea, the Caucasus and Eolchis to the Black Sea. That such a 
transport really took place during the time of Pompey and of 
the emperor Augustus, is certain from the testimonies of Strabo 
and of the older Pliny. 2 Further it is to be remarked that 
during the time of the Roman emperors a branch of the 
Arsakides reigned in Armenia, whose members frequently 
obtained help from the Roman emperors ; and in general the 
possession of the Armenian Throne formed the cause of quarrels 
between the Roman .emperors and the sovereigns of the great 
Parthian empire. Accordingly, the Armenian Arsakides prob- 
ably did not oppose the transit of Indian wares through their 
country* With this agrees the fact that the Aorses who dwelt 
north of the Aral Sea and of the Caspian Sea, in- the north of the 


* Vol.II, p. 321 and p. 265 foil. 

* Vol. II, p, 279 and p. 53X, Xote 2. 
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Caucasus and in the eas b of the sea of Asow, brought Indian 
wares from Media and Armenia, and carried them to the peoples 
living near the Black sea . 1 As it is narrated to the praise of 
the Roman generals that during their wars they kept an eye 
also on the promotion of commerce/ we may presume that they 
acted in the same manner in their contests with the Armenian 
Arsakides. The growth of maritime commerce between the ports 
of the Red Sea and India,, was thirdly, yet specially, promoted by 
the discovery of the south-west monsoon which the navigator 
UippaloB had made, or rather by the re-discovery of it, because 
there can not really beany doubt that the Phoenicians who were 
so well acquainted with navigation, knew this and utilised their 
knowledge in their Ophir-voyages.* Accordingly we may 
presume that during the long time whilst the Phoenicians had 
not pursued maritime commerce on the Red Sea, this knowledge 
was lost. Hippalos observed the position of the ports in 
Arabia Felix and the shape of the coasts of that sea, and was 
the first to steer across the high seas, instead of navigating 
along the coasts like the more ancient navigators. In his 
honour the south-west monsoon was named Ilippaiosr .* As the 
author of tbe Periplus, who has preserved us this information, 
and who speaks of the discovery of liippalos as already known 
and not a fresh one, we may put it back as far as the beginning 
of the Christian era. The example of Hip palos, was, until the 
time of the Alexandrian Periegete followed by the navigators 
of the Indian ocean. Some of them steered from Kane 5 a town 


on the south coast of Arabia, in the country of the Chatramotiies 
or Adramites, the present Hadramant 6 immediately out into 
~ “Fyol. 

[Schoff, 1912, pp. 6, 8, IS, 45, 53, 212, 22 1, 228, 229, 230, 232, 233.-~~Trs.] 

* PHnius H. N. XXVI 9. 1. 

8 See II. p. 59. [C/. Schoff. Of, 151, 160, 161, 11 5, 260,~~Trs,] 

4 PeripL Mar. Erythr. p. 32, and on the time o£ its composition II, p. $38. 
That lihanoto’s moans the son th- west monsoon was shown by Vincent in The 
. of the Ancients I, pp. 49 and 128. 

* On the position o£ Kan* of II, pp. 5S3. 
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tlie high sea, and others from a nob more closely designated port 
in the opposite Cinnamomifera Regis of the ancients ; it must ' 
be looked for in the vicinity of the present Cape Gardafui . 1 
Some of these merchant ships proceeded to Scythia or more: 
accurately for the port Patala belonging to Indoscythia ; others 
to the well-known port of Barygaza 2 in India j and lastly 
others to the more southern coast — country Limyrike , 3 They 

remained not longer than three days in the ports, from which they 
began their voyage across the sea, and spent their remaining time 
on the voyage, during which they sailed past the wide bay formed 
the south-east coast of Arabia and the Indus-mouths. On the 
adventures of the voyages from the Red Sea Pliny gives us some 
closer information . 4 Nearchos had sailed with his fleet along 
the shore from the mouths of the Indus to those of the Tigrisj 
and Euphrates. Also afterwards on their voyage from the 
promontory of Syagros 5 on the south-east coast of Arabia to 
Patala, the navigators did not leave the coast, although they 
i made use of the south-west monsoon* Afterwards a nearer 
and safer course was discoyered, by sailing from the just 
mentioned Arabian promontory to the Indian port Zizerns } On 
the state of the commerce at that time between the Romans and 
the Indians, Pliny expresses himself in his succinct style as 
follows : iS This manner of sailing was continued long until the 
merchant discovered facilities, and India was brought nearer 
by the love of gain. Every year ships departed on which 

1 According to the Feripl. Mar. Erythr. pp. 7, 8, 17 and 23. 

[VSchoff. p. 298. — Trs.] 

[8 Ibid . p. 205. — Trs .] 

4 VI, 26, 5 foil, where also mentions that the wind Eavonius was there callec 

Hipphas ; by this name in the present case the south-western monsoon must 
understood. ; 

5 This is probably the Ras Sherbedad of our times. 

4 This port is, in the Periplue of the Red Sea called Mel* Ztgera • cf. Il 
page 540. It is now called Zgghar or more correctly Gaighar becaus 
according to a communication made to me by Kig ert the first form contains thi 
Portuguese pronunciation of the G-. The present name must have originated 
Gajagada, i.e., victory protection. According to Walter Hamilton’s A D&scrty 
of Hindustan II, p. 214, Gajigada is situated, in 170*33' N. Lat. 
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cohorts of archers were embarked, to defend them against the 
attack of the pirates who molested the navigators greatly. It is- 
worth mentioning that in no year India swallows less than five 
hundred times hundred thousand sestertii from this empire, and 
sends back goods for them, which are sold among us with 
a hundred fold gam. pJ At that time the merchant-ships visited 
especially Mitzzris 2 or Mangalor. On the now so much accele- 
rated voyages to India and their termini I have already on 
another occasion communicated the data o£ the Roman author . 3 

The two consequences of the frequent repetitions and 
accelerations of their voyages to India must have been that the 
Greek-Roman merchants extended their commercial undertakings 
further than before, and that they visited also the Coromandel 



coast. This will have been the case only after the presence of 
the author of the Periplus of the Red Sea in India, because we 
had not gone further than Cape Comorin, whereas Pliny on the 








other baud must have had before his eyes at least the statement 
of an India-man, in which the distances from the town Permula 
on the island Manat' 5 * till the months of the Ganges were given 
In Roman paces . 6 

Pliny seems to have no acquaintance at all with the eastern 
Indian peninsula, whence it follows, that at the time when be 
composed his rich and valuable work, the Greek and Roman 
merchants had not yet ent ered Into commercial relations with 
this very distant country; on the other hand the unusual 
familiarity (of this diligent collection) with the natural products 
of anterior India shows, that it bad in his time already been 

1 As tho Sestertius is somewhat; more in value than 1\ eilver-groschen 
10,000,000 sestertii make in a round sum 2 >6 50,000 Thalers. 

[ a Shcoff pp. 44, 178, 203, 204, 205, 208, 212, 233. Gerini, 670 2SF. l.—Trs.] 

' * Of, II, p. 590. 

I ; ;::£ 4 ;Behaf. pp. 143, 156, 210, 222, 230, 231, 241,—Trs.] 

5.41, and Pttny VI. 28, 2. Afterwards in the History of 
ike Knowledge of India I shall show, that this passage cannot 

have been drawn from the writing of Megasthenes, and I here observe once for alt, 
that I shall afterwards state the grounds. for mg determinations of tho kwzus 
mentioned in this section. 
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visited by numerous Greek and Roman merchants, from whose 
partly oral and partly written communications he culled his 
Information. Although the geography of Ptolemy famishes 
but slight direct evidence for an acquaintance with the 
Greek-Roman commerce of India, it nevertheless contains- 
particular data which demonstrate, that in the interval between ■ 
their composition and that of the natural history of Pliny, 
commerce between the Roman empire and the Indian countries 
had considerably developed and enlarged itself. Firstly we learn 
from, the geography of Ptolemy, that he had at his service 
journals of travellers wherein the distances of the places were 
marked down, not only from the promontory Kory, the present 
Kalymeer, till the mouths of the Ganges, but al&o from them to 
the golden peninsula of Malacca and thence to Ratligara or 
Canton, In stadiums . 1 As far as that a certain Alexandres had 
gone. Now the merchant-navigators sailed obliquely across the 
gulf of Bengal either from Kalinga Patana or Kikakola to 
<Jkrysed which answers nearly to the present Pegu, or from 
Palara, the present Naupara, south of the Mahanada to Sad a or 
Thwai-dwai. The frequent travels of the Greek and Roman 
merchants appear secondly from the rich catalogue of towns 
which Ptolemy enumerates in anterior India. If it is less 
rich in the towns of Further India, the reason is because 
Farther India was more seldom visited by merchants from the 
Roman." Empire than anterior India, and also because of the less 
civilized state of the peninsula. 

A third ground for the supposition of a frequent presence of 
Greek merchants in India exists in the Hellenic names which 
are in the geography of Ptolemy attributed to Indian towns and 
must have originated from Greek merchants. Namiathmos 
correctly designates a port on the coast of the island Bete on the 
west point of the peninsula of Guzerat. TTieophila is the Greek 
name of a town, which is now called Surdhaur and is situated in 
the interior o 4 * ,this peninsula, nearly in its centre ; it shows 

* PtoL 1.7 IV il. and 14, I. foil j’ then VII, 1, 15.’ ■ 

p, SchoiT | jfs, 46, 47, 48, 227, 2^6, 259-281,— G-ermv— page 88G.— 
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that it must have been a town frequently visited by the 
Hellenes* Its Sanskrit name is Suradara, Le worship of the ; 
gods. Bgzantion where at present Vijayadurga on the Malabar 
coast is situated^ must have been a town founded by merchants 
from one of the same name in Propontis . Such names occur 
also in Further India. Triglyphon is the Greek name of the 
town Arakan which was in Sanskrit called VaisalL 3 Most of the 
examples of this kind occur in Taprobane 2 They are, with only 
two exceptions, Hellenic translations of the indigenous names } 
thereby they just demonstrate that numerous Greek merchants 
used to sojourn in. this island* 

If I assume that the extension of the commercial under- 
takings of the western merchants and their travels to Further 
India and to the Indian Archipelago in order to practice com™ 
merce there, were called into being by frequent intercourse with 
the Indians, and that therefore a material participation in the 
enlarged acquaintance with Further India and the Indian 
Archipelago recorded in Ptolemy’s geography, must he attributed 
to the Indians, I support this assertion by the following 
grounds* Afterwards I shall demonstrate that the island of the 
Indian archipelago visited and described by Tambulos is Bali ; 
bat as his narrative has been used by Diodoros who wrote his 
history in the last third of the first century b.c., and some 
time must have elapsed before the Indians of the western 
peninsula, settled in Java, could transfer their laws and customs 
to the adjoining Bali, therefore the immigrations of those 
Indians must have taken place at the latest about the middle of 
the first Pre-Christian century, rather somewhat earlier. The 
propagation of the inhabitants of anterior India to these parts of 
south-eastern Asia is shown by the following names contained 
in the geography of Alexandrines : Koikonagara was situated in 
the peninsula of Malakka in the interior country at present 
wiled Kaija ; Pefimula on the eastern coast thereof, where at 
present the Jantalem is situated, must on account of the same' 

1 Cf. II, p. xossT 

* [Setoff, ■ p 47.— Geriri, pp, 422, 453, Jftfi, Note 3, 646, 651*— Tr«.] 
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Lave been a foundation of the inhabitants of a town of the same 
name on the island Manaar on the north coast of Ceylon. 
Sinda } on the lower Menam river in Siam, was on the site 
of the present capital of this e entry and belonged to 
the Sindai a nation of those parts, who a pear on account of 
their name to have been immigrants from anterior India the 
town Ag an agar a,) i.e., town of the mountains or of the trees, 
where Kang~Rat or Ihdian in south-western Kamboja exists at 
present, can, on account of its Sanskrit name, have been a town 
established only by Indians. To these names yet the following 
is to be added. The three islands situated on the east coast of 
Sumatra which are at present called Polo- R a pat, Pula- Pan gor 
and Kantau, are by the Alexandrian geographer called Sindai, 
and must have received this name from Indians, who had settled 
on those Islands inhabited by anthropophagi. 

If the preceding names testify to the propagation of 
the Indians to Further India and to the Indian archipelago, two 
others lead us to the undeniable suspicion that Brahmans had 
settled in south-eastern China, These are called Bramma , 
j&mbastes and Ambmtai . l The first name designates a town the- 
position of which answers to that of the present Se-min fit j 
the second to the river Ngan-nan-Kiang to the south of Canton.. 
The town can have been once settled and inhabited by 
Brahmans. The second occurs again in two other passages i 
firstly in the form Ambatai in the country of the Paropanisades ; 
secondly in the form. Ambastai in the upper valley of tbe Tapti 
and the ad joining mountains,^ Both these forms answer to the 
Sanskrit Awla$tha y by which name in the Epics a great nation 
fighting with clubs, but in the code of laws a mixed caste, ia 
meant 8 But as a portion of these widely spread aborigines, of 
anterior India can not be supposed to have existed also in distant 
south-eastern China nothing else remains but to assume that 
the Brahmans of these parts had applied the indigenous name to 

1 Ptol, VII 3, 2. 

2 PtaL VI, S, 18, and VII, 1, 86. The position of these two peoples I ghaSf 
afterwards accurately point ont. 

3 Of - 1 i>, 820. 
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a barbarous tribe among the Chinese. That these priests living 
in a Mlecl'chJia country maintained an intercourse with their own 
countrymen is quite natural ; and afterwards it will appear from 
the explanation of the narrative of lambulom and of his journey 
that the sea-way from the mouths of the Ganges to Java and 
Bali was already known to, and used by, the Indians. Accord- 
ingly there exists no objection to the view that Indians under- 
took voyages to Siam, Kamboja and to south-eastern China. 
I think therefore that I may assert that the merchants from the 
Bcman empire who visited the east coast of India after the time 
of Pliny, met among the inhabitants thereof an acquaintance 
with the voyages to Further India and to the Indian archipelago, 
and with some knowledge of these countries. They utilised the 
former, and brought the latter to their country, where they 
served Ptolemy as sources in the elaboration of his geography. 

For the high-ways of commerce connecting the separate 
portions of India with each other, as well as for those by which it 
dealt with foreign countries, I may refer to my former treatment 
of this subject . 1 On the other hand, to the sea-ports mentioned at 
that time yet two must be added, which become prominent only 
in the period of time now engaging our attention ; then a for- 
mer assertion must be preliminarily rectified. Of the two 
emporia the one is called Simt/lla , called by the Indians Timylla , 
and is the present Basscin, in the vicinity of Bombay. 

The second port is Tamala and is no other than the Basse! n 
situated in south-western Pegu. The rectification refers to the 
southernmost part of the Malabar coast, where it is more correct 
to distinguish the emporium Balita/ mentioned in the Periplos 
from the town BaJbala situated on this coast, than to identify 
them . 8 On account of its excellency the first port will be the 
present Ealikai or more correctly KMikoda, the second Kranganor 
or Kudanganor. 

~C/. II, p. D20 , ” ' , ■ 

P ScUuit pp. 41), 2U, 233.~Tw ] 

s A* I hm dime hdur&'motdmg to Vinceafo precedent; See II, p. 
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supplied by an ordinance of the emperor Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus and of Titus Commodus Antoninus in the. digests 1 
which had been issued during their simultaneous reign in the 
years from 176 till 180 4 0 . That ordinance says ; that no., 
fault is to be found with the customs house officers it they do 
not inform the merchant during his transit, of the amount of the. 
duties ; but that ihqy must avoid cheating the merchant if he 
has indicated his goods. 

In the following paragraph the articles subject to duty are 
enumerated. As the majority of the goods, the origin whereof 
is indicated, are Indian and besides only Arabian onyxes and 
Parthian and Babylonian skins are mentioned, this command will 
have to be referred to Alexandria, which was at that time the, 
chief emporium of Indian commerce, especially, as that city was 
connected with Babylon bj a commercial road. 3 The other data 
still existing on this subject in the writings of classical 
antiquity, are too unimportant and isolated to. be pointed out her#, 
already ; accordingly they will be noticed only afterwards in 
their proper places. 

In the following review I shall enumerate the wares not 
according to the empqria, but I shall, on account of greater 
clarity, arrange them according to the three kingdoms of 
nature to which they belong, and shall only at the conclusion 
point out the ports, from which they have been exported or to 
which they have been imported. 8 , 

To begin, with' the simplest articles* the Roman artisans in, 
marble made use of Indian sand to polish the former after 
having burned the latter.* A previously unknown purple colour 

i XXXIX, IV, 5—7. • ri/ 

» Explanations of the wares mentioned in this ordinance occur in CL 
$cUma*U J£mrcUatiom$ fflmiand which I shall quote according to ike ed. 
of 1683, and in the well-known work of Vincent II, p. S86 foil. 

* X shall designate th" wares mentioned In the digests by D, and those in 
the Peri plus by P, and X shall indicate the good%named by Pliny according fcq 
the passages where they occur. The places of too Pcriplus pertaining hereto, 
qceur 

; , | 


on pp. 6, 9, *2, 24, 28, 2% 62 and p. 87. 
Mipus XXXVL 9 , 2c • , . ' ; 


Vol.x* ft. ih.3 ii asset’s Distort. 

was obtained from the slime adhering to the bamboos in the 
rivers., which when rubbed tap yielded a black, but when 
dissolved produced a wonderful purple colour. 1 The Indian 
crystals were preferred to all others. 2 Of the metals the 
subjects of the Roman Emperor received but one, the Indian, 
iron, which was so much esteemed by foreigners on account of 
its excellence. 3 The case was quite different with precious 
stones in which India is known to be very rich. The author of 
the Peri plus stated that many kinds of splendid precious stones 
Were imported to Nelkynda 4 and were no doubt again exported. 5 
The author of the Roman Natural History informs us, that 
India bartered lead for its pearls and precious stones. 6 

To this diligent collector we are also indebted for 
remarkable data concerning the properties and uses of the Indian 
precious stones. Herein he made use of many writings now- 
lost, the authors whereof, such as Soiakos Sudires and 
Zenothemn seem especially to have treated of precious stones. 7 
At all events from the many citations of passages from lost 
books treating on this subject it appears, that in the opinion of 
the Greek-Roman world Of that time gems had attained high 
significance and were multifariously Used. But as India 
furnished the Greeks arid Romans with some of the most costly 
precious stones, it had materially contributed to their estimate 
and value, ' ;/ . 

1 pUnius XXXV, 37, 27, 1 and % It is an error to say that this colour 
was produced by the pus and blood of the dragons aad elephants. It is 
confounded with the colour named, dragon blood ( as mentioned in the ed. cf 
Delafosse IX, p. 314, no, 7), which is obtained from the resin of the tree 
Pteroharpus Draco Ltn. 

* Ibid , XXXVII, S, 1. 

8 D. 

4 [Scij off pp. 44, 203, 20Sj 207, 203,21.1,215, 233, 234, 236, 237, 254, 25C, 
273.— Tra.] 

s Page 32. t 

» PUmm X.IXIV, 48, 3. 

* Pliny XXXVI, 25, 3 aid 58, XX XVII 11, 5 ; 23 ;24, 1 ; 51, 1, and 
82, 2 ; then X, 36, 4. XXXVI, 1 2, 1 and XXXVII, 36, 1 ; 56, 1 j Hstly XXXIV,’ 
18,7; XXXVII 11; 4; 24, land 24, l; 
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\ecording to the Tcriplm of the Bed Sea onyxes formed an 
important article of exportation among the other Indian 
precious stones, and according to Pliny the Indian onyxes were 
the most excellent after those found in Ivarmama t.enolhemis 
had reported that in India there were several hinds of onyxes* 
fire-colored, black and variegated ones; they were surrounded by 
white veins like eyes ; on some, veins occurred with oblique eyes. 
According to Solanes, another author, the Indian onyxes were 
fire-colored with one or several white surrounding circles, an . 
were thereby distinguished from Indian sardomxes ; according 

to him they were flesh coloured. _ 

After the onyxes most appropriately the sardomxes come, 
because as among the Sardes the colour resembles that of the 
flesh so that of the saidonixes resembles the colour of the lbs 1 
which shines through the scales. This was the distinguishing 
quality of the Indian sardomxes ; all others which did not possess 
this transparent colour were called blind ones. 2 The. chief p ace 
where sank nixes were found were the Ragapippali-mountarns 
between the lower Narmada and the lower Taptfi, winch were for 
this reason bv Ptolemy called the Sardonyx mountains, and a 
*“•1 thereof .» called by the sneient Minns VaiMr,* 

Which word probably designates a kind of onyx.- 

That also hyacinths were exported from India appears from 
the Feriplus of the Red Sea as well as from the Roman code 
(flaws It is true nothing is said in these writings of two 
■other kinds of highly esteemed precious stones ; hut the exact 
acquaintance of the author of the Roman Natural Hxstoiy 
with them cannot be doubted. On account of their pmeet, 
beautiful, purple colour, the Indian amethysts occupied the \ 
first rank, and dyers attained their highest aspirations when \ 
thou succeeded in producing this colour on their dyed clothes. 

Indian amethysts spread a mild light and did not dazzle the 
eyes by their sparkling li ke that of the carbuncles.^ J mcording^ 


rranfxxxvhiw^ XXXVII, 23, l and 2 

* lliny XXXVI 23, 2.^ 

■ , 
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to the opinion of the Roman author/ a second kind of amethysts 
possessed less value because it approached the hyacinths. The 
Indians themselves, must however have thought differently 
because they [called their color socon and these precious stones 
themselves sacondion ; if this color was weaker it was called 
sapenas . But as in Sanskrit Salmna means a thing which is of . 
happy presage, therefore Sahmada, as the name of tiffs amethyst 
must have been in Sanskrit-, must imply that the Indians 
attributed to this precious gem a force which brought happiness. 
Saphena means, f provided with foam'" accordingly the word 
indicates the weak splendour of these precious stones. The 
second Indian gem the early propagation of which among the 
Romans, is, by the communication of Pliny on it, placed beyond 
all doubts, was the opal. 1 . According to him India, was the only 
mother of these noble stones, which were next in value to 
emeralds, although he could scarcely comprehend the ground 
for this estimate if opals were compared with the repute 
of other very costly precious stones. As an example of the 
extraordinary value which opals had attained in the eyes of the 
Romans, Pliny adduces the following fact : Antonins the 
Triumvir proscribed, on account of an opal the senator Nonius , 
the son of Struma Nonius. The latter took in spite of the 
Triumir, of all his treasures this opal-ring away in his flight, and 
its value amounted according to the most probable computation 
to 2,600,000 sesterti or to about 10-1,800,000 dollars. 2 Probably 
this extraordinary value was by opulent Romans attributed to 
opals on account of their wonderful play of colours, of which the 
author of the Roman Natural History had himself been an ocular 
witness. 3 He informs us at the same time that the Indians were 
not able to counterfeit any other gems as skilfully as opals. This 
they effected by the admixture of glass. , The statement of the 
Roman author that India alone furnished these precious stones, 
is confirmed by the occurrence of real and of semi-opals in 


i Pliny XXXVII, 21, 1 foil. 

s Cf. note XI of JDelafosse in liis edition IS, p. 617. 

3 Pliny XXXVII, 22, X foil. 
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Vigayapura, Sifaltildi, Sawilghara, Doondergaon and Bawari in 
the Dekhan . 1 This circumstance makes it necessary io seek 
out the name of this precious stone in the Indian language and 
not to derive it from Greek as a celebrated mineralogist had 
done, according to whom ‘ Opalios is a derived word, and 
strictly moans altered face : an explanation that sins against the 
best known rules of Greek Grammar. As Upala means in 
Sanskrit not only stone and rock, but also a kind of precious 
stone, hence certainly an opal, the Greeks, and from them the 
Romans, obtained with this gem also its name. 

Whether the precious stone named Kalla'ina in the Periplua 
of the Rod Sea, and C alii amts in the Digests is the same, as the 
one called by this name by Pliny, and had obtained it on 
account of its misty greyish or bluish colour, is more dubious, 
because the places where it is found, namely Kapadokia, 
Phrygia and Kataonia are too distant from India, than that it 
could be exported from ths port Barborikon 2 at the Indus -months, 
ns was the case according to the testimony of the Alexandrian 
Periegele , 8 The last circumstance leads to the suspicion that 
in this ea:e it was a kind of gem called Kalla’is by Pliny because 
it was found in the lands north of the Indian Caucasus among 
the Dahd and Baetrians, and among the Sakd West of the 
Belnrtag, and therefore could be exported from the Baetrian 
countries to the port at the mouths of the Indus. Accordingly it 
would have been the Turqnois A If this determination may 
claim a high degree of probability for itself, then the ascertaining 
of the gem to he mentioned in the next place, which is in the' 
Roman code of law called Geraanium and by Pliny Cer auniu s, 

' i' Ucwb Jd’s summary of the Geology of Southern India, J.R.A.& IX. 78. 
p gchoff, pp. 37, 32, 128, 165, 270— Trfc] 

» Pliny XXXVII 33, 1, and 56; p. 22. 

’ ' , * FUn. XXXVII 33. 1 and 46, 2 with Note I in the ed. of J&etafosse IV, 

I p, 634. The words of Pliny arc: After turning amy from India it is found 
among tie Fiyeasi a nation of mount Cauoam, among fie Bad and Dahd. 
, Tlie post don of” the two last peoples is known, 'the first is quite unknown ; it 
dwelt p-ohvbly on the Bclur.ag. The Turquoises are known to came principally 
■' from tks eastern Iranian oouitrlss. [S'chofl 38, 170, 223-Trs.] 


Tlie pcmdon of the two lass peopu.^ 
dwelt pvob ibly on the Bohmsg. Ihe Ta, 
■ . .. ' | vom the eastern Iranian confifrbe. [fceuoS 

if ;i ;1 ^ ; ii0; IM&M ' 

\tl . ! * ' , ' 
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is subject to gfeat difficulties, because be gives t^o differeat 
accounts without reconciling them to each Other . 1 According 
to him this precious stone belonged to the white ones, was called 
Astrios, was found ia India oa the bank of the unidentified 
^iVer Pallene and emitted from its centre like a star a brilliancy 
resembling that of the moon ; some authors derived its name 
from its being opposite to the stars, withdrawing and returning 
to them their brilliancy,, The best kind quite free from faults 
occurred in Rarmania i some inferior ones were called Crauniom 
and the lowest, found only in Persia, poss ‘seed merely the 
splendour of a lamp. In the second passage a single species is 
mentioned which is called Ceramics, robbed the stars of their 
brilliancy, was like crystal and of sky-blue colour: it was found 
also in Rarmania. Accordingly it must be left undecided 
whether vve have to assume that only one, or three kinds of 
this gem existed, and of what kind the Indian one was . 2 It is 
most appropriately considered to be a kind of carbuncle, because 
such were known to the ancients in India, and because it can- 
not be supposed that the Romans caused a not very valuable 
precious stone to be brought from India* a Although Pliny 
does not expressly say it, nevertheless, the manner in which 
he mentions the second gem of the species of the white 
ones, shows that he had seen it * 4 It occupied the second 
rank among the white precious stones, and was especially 
distinguished by containing like the pupil, enclosed light, which, 
when kept in a straight line, it, so to say, pours out, and its 
rays move from one place to the other, but if it is kept in an 

1 mZxXXm 47, 1 ; 48, 1, and 51, l' 

2 Salmasius (1. q. w. p. 197 a. ft) assumes two lands, although Pliny 
mentions 6hr$B i$ 6ft£ passage. According to the former the first kind is a 
crystal, the second a carbuncle. 

3 The occurrence of carbuncles ia shown by Pliny XXXVII, 25, 1. The 
name Ceraunias is Greek, namely from elicuraunos lightning, and means, possessing 
a splendour resembling lightning ; the Greeks probably meant various kinds of 
geins by this general name. Also the name Astrios, he,, small star, is Greek. 

4 Flin. XXX VII 45, 1, with Note 1, in theed* of Belafosse IX, p, 648.' 
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inverted direction it reflects the white glimmering rays of the 
sun. On account of its resemblance to a star, it had received 
the name AstroU and is the kind of opal called by the French 
Girasol ex op ale change ante. It was difficult to use these opals 
in raised work, and the Indian ones were preferred to those 
of Karamama. Also the principal species of this kind had 
received a Greek name, namely JPaideros, i.e., rouge, although as 
Plmy justly remarks, it is surprising that such a name was 
given to so valuable an object. 1 



L Vith reference to the explanation of the names sacondion, 
sacon a nd. sagenon proposed by Weber ( Zarnckes's literary 
central periodical 187 no. 857, page 90) by saguna, i.e., "good, 
endowed with good properties " I remark jthat this fits only the 
last name which designates the noble opal , bnt not the 
two first ones, which mean amethysts, and of which only my 
explanation through Sakmada and Sahuna, i.e., « of happy 
omen ” is tenable,- according to Pliny the Indians called this 
precious stone sacondion and its colour sacon.] In it several 
properties coincided to import to it an extraordinary value. It 
possessed the transparent splendour of crystal, a touch of 
green colour, of the foam of wine and of saffron which was 
most remarkable ; further the redness of purple which crowned 
it. All these colours occurred in it and no precious stone was 
more fit to fascinate the beholder by the lovely variety of its 
hues. 1 he most esteemed stones of this kind came from India 
and were called sagenon, which can be but another form of the 
above explained sacon, in Sanskrit Saknna? Most probably 
on account of its play of colours the well-known noble opal 
must be understood by it. 1 

If it was, in the preceding Indian gems, unavoidable to 
determine the signification of their names, the three following 
ones do not require it because their names are known. They 

lhe * apfHre and t!ie emerald, which the Periplus 
of the Bed Sea as well as th e Roman code of laws states to have 

1 Alin. XXXVII 45, ~ ~~ 
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been exported from India, A chief place of finding beryls 
was in the vicinity of the town Pannatta in Limyrike, 
which is situated in the region of the present Builari , 1 
Most beryls came from India; from other places but 
few came. 2 The artists polished them all in vertical form s* 
because otherwise their brilliancy would be obscured and not 
reflected from the edges ; and because if polished differently* 
they would lose their beautiful brilliancy. The most esteemed 
beryls were those which resembled the green colour of the sea ; 
next to them in value were those, which were paler, were called 
ehryso-beryls and the splendour whereof approached that of gold. 
A third kind possessed a still weaker brilliancy and was by 
some persons considered as a particular kind which they called 
ehrysophrases. A fourth kind resembled hyacinths; the fifth 
was light coloured ; the sixth wax -coloured and the seventh 
oil-coloured. The commonest sort had fibres and a dirty 
brilliancy which it gradually lost, like most precious stones. 
The Indians estimated beryls extremely high on account of their 
length, and mentioned to their glory, that they were the only 
precious gems which they esteemed more than gold. Therefore* 
after perforating them, they tied them to the saddles of elephants. 
Other Indians however maintained the opinion that beryls were 
not to be perforated on account of their excellency, and preferred 
only to envelop their tops in golden caps ; and to manufacture 
cylinders of the beryls which they carried in their seal-rings 
in preference to other gems. They suffered in common with 
emeralds from the fault of having a soft part and dark spots 
besides. Pliny had been informed that in the toman empire* 
Indians used to visit Pontus and to palm, off coloured crystals 
for genuine precious stones* but especially for beryls. 

Pliny’s accurate knowledge of these gems which he had not 
acquired from writings but from the carefully compared 
specimens of separate beryls, makes it almost certain that these 
formed at that time considerable articles of commerce between 

1 J?toL VII, 1, 84. 

' / / ' ' ^ 2 T> Uni XXXVII, 28, l,£olb ' V! ; 
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flie Rora&ii empire ahd India, The ease wa& different with. 

sapphires ahd emeralds. Plinius, in his data about them does 

not at all mention the Indian ones, whence it may be 

concluded, that India did not possess any very dear precious 

stones of these two kinds, or £b least did not trade in them ^ 

with the Romany especially as the author of the Rorilan 

Natural History assigns to emeralds the rank next to diamonds 

and pearls . 1 tie moreover supplies the two other sources 

from which we are obliged td derive our knowledge on the 

precious stones exported from the Indian cdufctties. Thus the 

Romans received two kinds of Jasper; one resembled emeralds j 

the second dark-red purple, without possessing its splendour . 2 

The Romans further obtained the. precious stones called 

Melichysi, beeaiisd the colour of gold was peculiar to them, 

which shines through pure honey. This gem is the honey- 

yellow topae. Lastly, the principal chrysolites came from 


India, but it must be surprising that according to the testimon/ 
of the Alexandrian Pe negate they were imported into the 
haven of Barbarikon . 8 They oame probably from ^Ethiopia 
because its chrysolites are distinguished from the Indian ones ; 
perhaps also from the Indian efinporia. 

Pliny mentions yet other Indian precious stones ; but 
as it is not clear whether he' described them according to the 
reports of other authors or had them before his eyes, the 
enumeration may be more suitably reserved for the following 
section of this book. Concerning the diamond , 1 the most costly 
of all gems, it is certain from the report of the Alexandrian 
merchant and from the Roman code of laws that they were' 
brought from India to thef Roman Empire. Hereto it must be 
added that' in ancient times India was the only country which 
possessed diamonds. Accordingly Pliny must have Confounded 
; Amm with spurious ones resembling them , 1 when he asserts that 
besides the Indian ones, five other kinds of diamonds had ^ 

^^iZIx^FITKT. foil. 16, 1, foil, aud 17, X foil. " " " ' : ' ; "' inT " n ‘ 

* PS*. XXXVII X, 45, 1. with Note 1. c<L of Vdqfoue lS,pp; 646 and 
43,1. 
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become known . 1 According to him a diamond was the most 
precious of all terrestrial things, and in ancient times . even 
among kings but few could boast of having one. The largest 
known to Winy were of the mm of Avellanian kernels;, 
since that time, as we know, considerably larger ones have been 
found ,, Besides the chief use in ornaments, diamonds served 
also lapidaries in their pursuits. Thereby they made use 
pf pulverised diamonds, the powder whereof enclosed in 
iron could excavate the hardest stones* Pliny considers the 
discovery of the operation of reducing diamonds to a scarcely 
visible powder, as one of the most remarkable discoveries of 
the human mind s but he is mistaken when he asserts that 
diamonds can be crushed only when placed into fresh, warm 
blood of he-goats* 

On account of the affinity of the use of pearls by opulent 
Romans in theiy ornaments, they may here be mentioned 
although they are a product of pearhojsters. Since a very early 
time they enjoyed a high value in the oyest of orientals, and 
two of the companions of Alexander dndwsthenes and Q ft ares 
testify, that in their time the Persians, Modes and other peoples 
of anterior Asia gave for pearls their weight in gold, and 
Valued the psruameutB fabricated of them higher than golden 
ones . 2 The Romans obtained many pearls, but especially from 
Taprobane on the coasts whereof the most productive oyster- 
banks were situated* Pliny aligns to them the rank next to 
diamonds, and says that among his countrymen pearls were as 
highly esteemed M mtafa among the Indians . 8 He devotes to 
the deseripfcfenand fe the use of pearls several chapters, of the 
IXth book of his natural history and gives several examples of ike 
extraordinary Value, which rich Romans placed oa the possession 
of beautiful pearls as Well as of the, scarcely ''Credible extravagance 
earned on with them fey the poppdeviog Romans. What he 
folates of the origin and fishing of pearls dam, not concern the 

* Mm. JXXVll 19, 1 foil. 

I II p. 8,80. Note 1, passages quoted; from then^ 

8 P. £. and $lin.JXh% \ MU 59, f 5 h and XXVII, 
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present but the next section of this book wherein the history of 
the Graeco-Roman knowledge of India will be represented. 

The advantages of the pearls consisted in their white colour, 
size, rotundity, smoothness and weight ; all qualities ascertain- 
able with great difficulty so that scarcely ever pearls differing 
from each other could be found. On account of this similarity 
of the pearls with each other, the Romans called them by 
the name of Unio, i.e., unity, whilst the Greeks retainel the 
word originating from the Indian Manjara and changed by 
the barbarians to Margarita} With reference to the white 
colour many differences occurred • those from the Persian Gulf, 
where we know that in the islands of Dahsein also pearl-oysters 
are caught, were of a lighter colour; the Indian ones were 
distinguished by possessing the scale-like brilliancy of trans- 
parent Selenita. Pearls, the colour whereof approached that of 
alum, were not praised. By neglect they lost their splendour. 
Pearls pointed upwards, oblong, and ending below in complete 
soundness were called elenohi , ear-rings, and were compared 
with the form of small vessels manufactured of alabaster. Toe 



Romans wore such pearls on their fingers, and two or even three 
in their ears, and had in their exuberant joy and consciousness 
of their opulence invented a special name for the jingling of 
the pearls, namely : c rot alia* because they greatly xejoieed at 
the jingling caused by the pearls in their ears dashing against 
each other. The desire for boasting of the possession of pearls 
had also descended to the Plebeians, and they asserted, that 
when their wives appeared in public, the pearls bore testimony 
to their rank, in the same way as lictors to that of consuls or 
magistrates. The principal Roman ladies went so far in their 
love of pomp that they fastened pearls not only to the thongs 
:: of their sandals, but entirely covered their shoes 1 with them, 

'■ < and 'the custom had taken possession of them that, they 
could not make their appearance in public without attracting 
' attention by the jingling of pearls on their feet. Had Pliny 

1 Cf. L m " ~~ ™ — , 

* word Is derived fom the Greek ChrotaU to jingle. 
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known that in India not only great ladies but even dancing 
girls wore golden anklets called wupura which were inlaid with 
precious stones, he would not have failed to give vent to his 
feelings concerning the degeneration of the Romans, especially 
as he praises the simplicity of ancient Roman morals. On the 
other hand he communicates some very remarkable examples of 
the almost incredible extravagance in pearls, and of their great 
quantity. loll a, the daughter of M. Lollius, wife of the 
Emperor Cams Claudius, showed herself net only at great 
festivals but at the betrothals of unimportant men entirely 
covered with emeralds and pearls, which shone together and 
covered the whole head, the hair, the plaitings of the hair, 
the ears, the neck, the necklace and the fingers. She showed 
by calculations which she submitted that they had cost 
40,000,000 sestertii or about 2,026,000 dollars. These 
pearls had not been presented to her by her extravagant imperial 
husband, hut her father had robbed the kings of the east of this 
treasure. Thereby he drew upon himself the displeasure of the 
emperor and committed suicide by poison and thus punished 
himself for the wrong ho had done. The second example is 
still more remarkable ; Cleopatra, the notorious queen of Egypt, 
possessed two great pearls which had become celebrated throughout 
the world, had formerly belonged to other eastern potentates, 
and had at last come into her possession. She wore them as car- 
ries } challenged her beloved paramour Antonins to outdo her 
in pomp and made on this subject a bet with him. At the 
repast arranged for this purpose she caused a second table to be 
brought in whereon, hut one vessel was standing which was filled 
with" vinegar strong enough to dissolve pearls. Cleopatra 
threw one of her two ear-rings into it and then swallowed the 
vinegar with the dissolved pearl, Antonins was declared van- 
quished because the values of the table was estimated to amount 
to 10,000,000 sestertii or 543,444 dollars. . Herefrom it is 
evident what an enormous value was attributed to pearls. 
CRopatra was stopped by a follower of Antonins, from causing 
the second ear-ring to undergo the same fate. After the conquest 
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of Alexandria pearls hadjbecome very common in Rome, they 
having come to Rome first daring the Augustine war. At the 
time of Pliny pearls were no doubt imported 
from Peri mala or- Perimuda, a sea-port of 


[•Schoff, 143,156, 
210, 1.222, 230 
639, 241. — Trs. 
[flbid. 47, 239 ? 
249, 250, 251, 

252.— Trs.] 


the island of Manaar * on the North-coast 


©f Taprobane,t to Alexandria and — 
brought to Rome, because according to his 
testimony a celebrated emporium was 
there; and according to Ailian^ the- fishing of pearl-oysters 

was zealously carried on there. 1 

The second division of the wares imported from India into 
the countries subject to the Romans consists of products of the 
vegetable kingdom, either in their natural or in their artificial 
state ennobled by industry or art. As these goods were partly 
applicable in medicine, in their description also, two of the four 
genuine writings of Dioskorides may be used, who had lived 
before Pliny. 3 The title of thejfirst is : Geri\ Unchet Met 
and treat s of the remedies ; and the title of the second is s 
Geri ehfoHston drgaon U chal mnuiton tharmdehon and 
contains, as the title implies, an indication of the easily- 
prepayable and of the readymade remedies. Besides these writings, 
yet those of Klandtoe-Galenot, who was after RippokraU a 
the greatest of Greek physicians, are to be consulted. He was 
born in 131 a. c. and attained a very high age because he 
was yet alive during the reign of Alexander Senerus from 
222 "till 23t a. c. exactly the year of his death cannot 
be ascertained. He has left a considerable number of writings, 
the enumeration whereof would hey not be in the proper place. 
In the enumeration of the articles ol exportation hereto per- 
king, I shall follow the same order as before when I treated 
©f the products of the vegetable world in anterior-India,, in 
j' U yfcher India and in the Indian archipelago, 4 


' ; "tii-jMisu VI, 23,-8 and IX, 64, 1, and AUianos De. Net. Auim i 


8,. 


* Sis tlte ed. of Kurt Sprengel I, p. IX. 

*. Qf.tfceed. of C. G. Kuhn I., p- XX^wm. 

* W M H Spmigel) 1,-^m 

: ’ -'a: ; x,:- 
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According to the Periplus of the Red Sea rice was exported 
front Barygaza and the interior adjoining it, to Opone, on the 
African coast , 1 As at that time the cultivation of this important, 
and afterwards so much propagated cereal had not reached 
farther west than to Bactria, Susiana and to the Euphrates , 2 the 
Greek merchants brought rice principally from India, On the 
other hand wheat was but seldom exported from the just men- 
tioned part to Ethiopia as the author of the above 
work states, but at the same time remarks that the Greek ships 
sailing to Nelhynda or Nile# vara, on the Malabar- Coast carried 
as much wheat as sufficed for the crew during the voyage. 
Another Indian cereal Miliun was not exported from India 
it is true ; but on the other hand its cultivation was intro- 
duced into Italy ten years bofore Plinv wrote this passaged 
It is probably the kind of millet very common in India, which 
botanists call Hole as Sorghum and the Indians gaari or gaivar 
in the vernacular. 

The taila oil, so called from the Ula the plant Sesamum 
Indie um from which it is obtained, and used in India, forms 
one ef the most important articles brought from that country 
to Rome. The Sesamum plant was well known to the author of 
the Roman Natural History, and the oil was also utilised for 
medicines . 4 It may also be remarked on this occasion, that at 
the time of Pliny the Romans caused garlands plaited from 
roses to be imported from India and from still more distant 
countries, to use them at festivals . 5 As they themselves 
possessed roses, this can have happened only because they attri- 
buted to these flowers a higher value, the greater the distance 
from which they came, _____ 

1 sec p. 9. 

* I, p. 245. ; r 

8 PeripU Mar. p. 32. 

* Plin. XVIII, 10, with the notes in tlie ed. of Delafosse VI, p. 195, 

and p. 201, and then ab.>vc I, p. 247. Note 3. , 

‘ Plin. XII), 2, 7 ; XV, 9, 1, XVII, 10, 1 ; 3, 7 and S; XVIII, 22, 8 ; / 
23, 2, then XXII 61, foil, where the remedies prepared from it are indicated, j 
Sec also Dioshorides Be Mat. Med. I, 41 and II, 121. ! 

* Ibid XXI, 8. 1, ; I 
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In order properly to understand the data on cotton and 
cotton-clothes occurring in the Periplus of the Red Sea and in 
the Roman code of laws, first of all the significations of the words- 
used in these two hooks must be fixed. The author of the 
first work makes use of the Indian word chdrpasos or* 
Earpasa; the clothes weaved of the cotton he calls, according 
to the precedent of Hero dolus the oldest Greek author who 
mentioned them, sindo/tes which name, it is true, strictly only 
means Indian but had already before been applied to one of 
the most valuable and most propagated Indian products , 1 
He must have meant by it the usual kind of cotton* clothes, 
because he calls the finer clothes of this kind Monion and 
Mom, which were used already by Homeros for white fine 
linen-clothes and for female garments prepared from it . 2 He 
calls a third kind moldohinai which expression properly means 
a coarser kind of cottony-loth . 3 Of the usual kinds of cotton- 
cloth, many varieties were exported, especially from Tagara in 
the vicinity of the present Kalberga y the principal ones came- 
from the regions on the Ganges and were therefore called 
Gangetic .* Accordingly the Ebargiritie ones exported from 
the interior called Argali near the Argali sh gulf, the present. 
Talk road, must have received their name from a district of 
those parts called Ebargiri? Of the finer cotton-clothes the 
author distinguishes time kinds ; the first, which he calls 
flapidemn , i.e., the very broad, or rather very strong one, is ; 
by a special, name called monacM \ which designates some-, 
thing particular in its kind, and must therefore be understood 
of the finest cotton-clothes . 6 The second sort is called ehndaion, 

1 PeripL Mxr* JErythr. p, 5, p. 28, p. 20 ami p, 00 and II, p. 654 
- Feripl Mar- Erpihr* p. 0, p. 18, p. 15, p. 22, p. 25 and p. 20. la, 
Jlbiurron occurs v, g., K. V. ltd, and od. VII, 107. 

u Vincent 1. q. w. II, p. 7 if, Moldche which wore! h less correctly spelt 
tnoUche mid mmm the Malm which Is represented as the food of poorer people, 

, ! therefore the word Ins in this case probably been transferred to the eofcfcoiK 
doth- : n ed by poor people, , 

4 Peri pi- Mtti\ Erylhr. p. 29 and p. 30. 

* IbHl t \u 34 

Ihul, p, pp, 2G tiud 20 and Vincent L <p w, II, p. 7 -ID. 
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,, • ^ more correctly gagmatogine 

or slight), the third sagmat^non o ^ J mikr things, 

which was used for stuffing cus i ^ ^ wors t kind. 

an4 -which must therefore he^ C ° DS1 ^^ m i 0 * hinon came into- 

commerce by the siae vl 

Inclichdn . o + i.„ -Roman code of 

M “ h “ ore rr; ^ 

laws, concerning * probably designates 

in to the Roman empi e In C ^ A * 

cotton-yarn, carhasia on the otbei n ^ 

investigation on the use of cot 014 1 se , therefore I may 

the, not k beyond the .cope o£ t k. w -h -d tb * ^ 

confine »>y»«U to . few *n»*» «» thenn Greots is nn- 

the first occasion of the use o dubious whether 

certain , the second k -«y W 

the expressions used by Greek 01 applies, 

nate cotton, or other clothes ^ als0 clothe, 

viz., to Bums and lyssus 7 Qieek lant are meant. 

manufactured of linen-cloth and o ^ which has 

The same remark applies aUo to itan to cotton- 

by Roman authors likewise been *PP lie * ^ remainS a 

clothes. 1 Accordingly only the ■ „ fcho elaSS ; c 

reliable witness for the use o co on * ° guyyium 

peoples. Thirdly as far as the prop o a 

/lerbaoeam the tree which produces the cotto , ^ ^ upper 

is uncertain whether it has posi iv , t j, e planta- 

Egypt at the time of Pliny, an as o and Ara dos 

tions of this tree on the quite ftia older time,* 

in the Persian Gulf are spoken o* wtich the 
anterior India remains e on v &u bject$ of the 

cotton clothes « t » ld ^Lntioii »' *e «»•* ~” 4 

ritonTsCh': »0dS 
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the Egyptian word skenii which meant In the first Instance the 
Egyptian apron and then articles of garments manufactured 
from the varieties of gow/pium growing in Egypt. If hereby 
the Egyptian origin of tie expression cannot be denied, this 
circumstance does not sufficiently explain its transformation 
occurring in Herodotus , the oldest authority. Accordingly I 
suppose he found in Babylon a similar name for Indian cotton 
and appropriated this form of the word which afterwards 
superseded the other. As the Babylonians no doubt obtained 
the Indian, cotton, the name Sindh u which not only means the 
river but also the country through which It flows, may by them 
have been applied to designate cotton. Accordingly I do 
not hesitate to assert that in this form a done is of Indian 


origin.] 

Although silk is not the product of a plant but of an 
animal, but principally of a non-Indian one and of Chinese 
silk-worms, it may nevertheless be considered on this occasion 
because also silk manufactured in India, and silk clothes 



made there, were carried to the Romans by commerce. 
The usual name for silk, namely serikda and serinrn is 
not a geographical one, but are given by merchants, is the 
country, from which they brought the silk wares to the 
western peoples . 1 

This conception of the expression seems certain because in 
the Homan code of laws sericum indictm is adduced as' a 
merchandise. By the words mma sericum in the digests as 
well as in the Periplus of the Red Sea spun silk is designated ; 
by the word Serichd the author of the latter writing must 
have meant silken stuffs. The corrupted passage in the 
digests wherein several kinds of silk-clothes are mentioned, 
may be most appropriately amended as follows : Chelone 
Miliopia ml ludica Scrim rnekim vmMs Scrim ml Sudserka 


1SX, lias fclic following ; Ohelynina 
Serim Ml RuBm-ica* The 'fat 
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M these corrections be *» « ““T \ 

irr", ^ *» < “ , 

u T ; . -kw. 

clothes as are noaae » India across 

Besides^ “j °to these wares yet *«' 

Alexandria ® g^en yarn, then the Bomans received 

::ll es S - « - *. aU-silb acd U. eiito 
cletbes .cross Ale»ca™. ia tlo second toll *>£ 

the I« cel , sawtitoto bad been 

Bycotme empire.* Mi. neee^r.ly reined tbepune.^ 

““lit tod ^XZt^Utotocted 

TST" 

r — tbe .i»-; b p-‘; 

country of the He merries m A ' > tions 

in Ethiopia . 3 Brom the manner m whiciW inj __ 

& r — «*hn nlso proposes 


m tL.!—.— ~ „ cgh- 6 B, who also proposes 

"emendation belongs to , Salmasms 1. * ^ p .765. The first 

CMo*e instead of Chelyntne, the nd, >■« g the ancients. According to 

emendation is confirmed by the foilow.ng ; passage lived on the 

Strabo W Br$rt»r., P- 7 , the principal 

Ethiopian coast, and according JL 3 and 4, two hinds of precious 

tortoises were there. Pliny — s he considered as 

stones, which were called CUU^ j* « *e^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
the Ethiopian one. This : one hacUhe ^ ^ CJWo#i<i WM tie eye of the 

fed with intervening blac t p • , the traditional reading more than at 

Indian tortoise. As net tinota npj>r & The objection made by him 

*«* I prefer this emendation * ^same thing, falls to the 

that Metam and iVema Sertcum Lastly it will be mote correct 

ground by Metaxa being usually placed or raw l * e lse where in the sens® 

l conceive Strict not as a general superscription, bnt as 

of silk stuffs. t 3 S >2 Kete 1* 

on this event the passages adduced above i, P 

*See above p. 2> 
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, t» which word the Greeks designate the silk-worm 

.Boabas h ?f A , it may be concluded that the ami- 

a„d the rik **, * “J Uom hint, bat 

berry -tree boitioym vio\ ■ , . , nr 0 f 

!JL i „ Bnnwklo'e of the insect ilse»t or or 

that he p ^^ t n . a hl3 tim e bat few Greek women made 

u,e XsTlb. Nevertheless, already cocoons were brought to 

Greece and worked to yarn , then the silk was used tor fine 

Ithes hut first on the island Kos. The matter had formed 

i!self quite differently since the beginning of the time of 

the Roman Emperors , since that time tbe ^ ^ 
Tjrooress, whilst the increase of the knowledge 
oMh ' manner in° which silk is obtained, did not keep equa 



pace witLi Xiiau 
Not only 
impression 
of the trees.* 
only in an 
given currency 
women first 

then weaved them anew, 
a more accur: 

proceedings c- 

«ilk from cocoons, is 

tin wo* about 100 «.• Ho .s. bo»«-r, 

when ho says that the Greeks call the silk-woi 
Serians differently, because Ser has orij 
sse or na with omitted r. 4 Also 
concerning the land of the Serians are 

; szszsz £- ^ -* 3 

Tte words oi ill® tot passage are quoted X, l>» 3®0, N 


Yircril but also Pliny was under the erroneous 
that the silk was combed down from the leaves 
He had repeated the report of Aristotle 
extract and the obscurity of his words had 
to the dong reputed error, that the Roman 
dissolved the textures brought from Asia and 
The only Classic author who showed 
•Tate acquaintance with ilk good, and with the 
Of the Serians to feed silk-worms and to obtain the 
Pausanias who composed his . well- 

*, mistaken 
Terbutj the 
iginated from the Chinese 
Ms geographical reports 
incorrect and partly 
•ia was situated in 
L the river Ser. 
to the rtce of 
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adjoining islands Abasa and Sakaia j others on the eo ^ r ^ 
considered these peeves aa Scythia who »« «“*£ ^ 
M- In this report 

Greek merchants are bundled up about tM» - ; * 

The identification of the Serd and of fa - ^ tSr 
belongs to the ancient Homonc idea that toe latter 

inhabited the ontermost fconiiers of the 

t. ^ - « 
Loh it wiii he shown that it is th. ***^J?J£ 
time of this geographer *»«•*«£ " “ “ J thie to w» a 

emporium of China, and ia J 

Brahmanic colony existed in Bramma, an as nr . " 

from thence brought to the Romans and from ^ ‘ 

throughout the regions of the Serd and the fcacd, which la 
" easily L. been de.ignahrd as . *£■- natron, 
it is satisfactorily explained how m the • 1 * 3 

the month of the Canton-river, on one of winch Macao . 

sitnatedd reports of the Classic writers on the nse 

of £ ells' among the Greet. 

ocenrs whether the Asiatic, r.e., Chrnese s^,^ ^ ^ 

clothes related to silk are xneaiit > > 

St Tit twelve hinds of silt-inning worms, and 

“eng the kiads of silt obtained from their ‘“ toes > 

- L he., those called T»mr and 

1 See I 5 P* 

a S««UI,p.V. _ ^ Jiaeta because tlicrc » 8 I1( “ 

3 The island Alasa is perhaps . * 

j m las t es and a nation called Ambasiat ; of. l> a ii e 
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common use ; the second on the other hand is ot nnnsnai 
duration ; as besides, the Indians had already used their 
indigenous kinds of silk for the manufacture of fine clothes 1 
there can scarcely he a doubt that the inhabitants of the 
Roman empire obtained silk and silk-stuffs also from India. 
On the island ICos there was a particular variety of caterpillars 
which lived on cypresses, terebin tree, asp-trees and oaks, of the 
textures whereof a yarn employed for weaving was spun- 
These fabrics were distinguished by their thinness and lightness, 
and also men were not shy to wear during summer clothes 
manufactured from them. As clothes of this kind are also called 
lomhjasia, like those made of Chinese and Indian silk, a 
doubt arises which of the two kinds we have to understand 
by them. It is true, from the tolerably frequent contrast of 
Serica and lombyasia it may be supposed that the first 
name designated Asiatic silken stuffs and garments, and 
lombyasia on the contrary, the European ones . 3 This 
idiom is however by no means fixed. The most celebrated 
Greek silk-spinneries were on the islands Kos, Amorgos and 
some others ; the most celebrated among the Roman ones were 
those in the Etruscan village Tmkus. These manufactories 
furnished the thin gauze-like textures, which were worn not 
only by women hut also by men, inspite of the royal prohi- 
bition 4 The Roman authors who still adhered to the strict 
morals of their ancestors, often manifest their amazement on 
the wanton silk dresses of Roman women, which scarcely hindered 
the colour of the skin to appear through them, so that they seemed 
almost naked . 5 Roman females in general earned the luxury 
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of silk dresses to the greatest extremity ; thus for instance, they 
wore with the Seric costume also garlands of the mere leaves o 
the Narde or of variegated flowers which were moistened with 
salve. 1 In this respect men did not yield to women, and wore 
not only Seric clothes, hut used this fabric also for pillow-cases 
carriage covers, and similar things. Lastly as far as the value of 
the silk is concerned, at the time of the Emperor Anrehanm 
a pound of silk was worth as much as a pound of gold. 2 

Iu the next place two plants must he mentioned which 
belonged to the genus of reeds, although they served the Ind.aus 

for various purposes. The first is the Bamboo-^, of wh,eh 
Pliny reports that he has frequently seen it m temples. 

His exact description of these reeds and his data on the use 
which the Indians make of this highly useful plant, will be 
reserved for the next section of this hook. e 
is the sutjar-e.me. According to the testimony o 
drian Periegete it was called Sdck Chan wine e °* , ^ 

of honey, 4 The name is to be considered as a Parkn ^ ^ 

Sanskrit-word Sarkara, which means also sugar in grains^ 
this the Saccharon is to be distinguished, winch is the Talaslnr 
contained in the bamboo-reeds, is used as a roedlcl ^ ^ nC J 
also called ArfarM That most-praised came from _ India, 
l a remedy also BoUoron will have to be regarded, of which the 
Ataadrta mtrctat rekK», th.t tie Mgi™ 
i. fertile U it, a»d th.t it was exported theace. It » 
that in the present ease the word cannot have the usual meaning 
of butter, which is not used in India, and can besides no- 
bs designated as a product of the vegetable world. Accor 
ingly by it most suitably Assa foetida may e un e s , 

— T^^TxXI 8, 1, whe^^^TT^ U the of female 

UX Ty op i SC us in the biography of this emperor, 13. 
s JBlin. XVII, 65, 3 and 4. 

4 Perifl* Mar. Eryihr., p. 9. 

5 Cf. U P* 270, note 2. , tt ini with note, 

« Pliny XII, 7, 1, and DiosTcortdes , then Zfe mat. II, 1 > 

P ‘ T %eritil. Mar. Erytlr., p. 9. and £>• 
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which is obtained from Ferula fceiida, and is in Sanskrit 
also called Bknttri which name the Greek merchant could 
easily change to batyron* A confirmation of this explanation 
follows from the circumstance that Assafmtida is exported £tom 
the adjoining Sind * 1 A thh'd medicine which the Romans 
obtained from India is that called lukion or lycium, which is 
probably prepared from the Mimosa catechu, although this 
special kind of tree has not yet been fixed with due reliability , 3 
A fourth remedy was called mdchar or macir and was the reddish 
bark of the great roots of the trees of the same name, which grow 
in India, but were not known to Pliny . 3 This bark belonged 
probably to a tree yet growing on the Malabar-coast, which is 
large and called maire by the Brahmans of those parts, the bark 
whereof is highly esteemed* but the tree has not yet been accu- 
rately identified ; 1 As far as the name is concerned, it is probably 
to be explained from the Sanskrit word Mahara , which means 
also one of the treasures of Kuvera the God of riches, 
especially as the Brahmans in Malabar consider its flowers 
as sacred ones. Its root was principally used against dysentery. 
Lastly, as a medicine one has to consider saffron which 
was according to the Teriplm of ike Bed Sea exported from 
Barygaza, because this product of the vegetable world was 
by the Classical nations used only as a medicine, and was 
esteemed only additionally on account of its perfume. According 
to the prescriptions of the Greek- Roman physicians saffron 


. 




constituted an ingredient of remedies against a tolerably 
great number of diseases, the enumeration of which must here 

*■ Ritter** Asian IV, 2, p, 965. 

d Of. Bitty XXIV, 11, l foil, where a description of the preparation of this 
remedy and its effects are communicated and Kurt Sprengel** note to Dios* 
Jsoridea I, p, 405. 

s FUny XII, 1, 16, 1; Dioskorides He mat med t I , p, 110 and Galen m He 
eimpL medier. ten, Till, 

* Kurt SprengePs Note in his ed. II, p. 390, foil. According to Iksfonfahie 
in htl excuse to Pliny V., p. 114., foil, the just cited German scholar had asserted 
that tJ^e'Skin which envelops the aromatic seed of the Muskafc cut m meant. 
He on the contrary rejects this opinion. Hereto it mast also bo added that 
the ancients called the muakat-nut-fcree caryophyllon. 
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be omitted. As the Homans obtained saffron especially from 
Kyrene, Lykia, Sicily and other countries, but received it 
only exceptionally from India, I need not here enter extensively 
into the subject. 

It may be mentioned on this occasion that from Mary gam 
also mahogany and beams were exported . 1 According to the 
reports which had reached the author of the Homan Natural 
History, maboganv°trees were spread far over India. By 
the beams probably such as were made of Teak-trees may 
be understood, because their wood distinguished itself by its 
great duration . 2 

The next place may be asigned to the colotiri??g~s distances 
which were used partly by weavers and partly by painters. 
According to the testimony of the Alexandrian merchant 
cotton-clothes dyed with lac-colour were exported from India ; 
he knows already the present name of this colour . 3 He further 
relates that Indichon mSlan or Indigo formed an article of export 
from India, on which the author of the Roman Natural History 
gives us closer information . 4 According to him there existed 
two kinds of this colour, the present name whereof still 
hears testimony to its Indian origin ; only the second does 
not answer to the present dying stuff and is represented to 
consist of the leaves, the branches and the stems of the 
Indigofera tineiorio, brought to fermentation in water/ The 
foam floating on the vessels in the workshops of the purple-dyers 
was on account of its beautiful purple-colour named Indiem 
Putpmimm and used by painters.® The genuine colour of 
this kind was examined by burning ; if the matter burned 

1 Fripl. Mar* Mrythr.* p. 20 and Fling XII, 8, 1, and % 1. 

9 C/. I, p. 252. 

8 Feripl. Mar. JSrythr,, p, 5.» whore this colour is called h'Mos. 

Tins name answers to the form luhha of the vulgar-languages and is based 
on the Sanshrit-form la&$d, which 5s disfigured from rah$&* I his, is to be 
derived from the root rang to dye ; cf, I, p. 316, note 3, 

4 PerijpL Mar . Fryihr,, p. 18 and Pliny XXXV, 27, see also Dioshorides 

V# 107* /'V 

& See I, p, 277* 

« Pliny XXXV, 12. 
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it showed the colour of the most excellent purple and its smoke 
emitted a smell. Some sellers of this colour adulterated it by 
colouring with the genuine indigo also excrements of pigeons 
or chalk from the town Selinas m Sicily, or by mixing glass 
with the chalk of the glass-pearls of common sealing rings, 
one pound of genuine indigo cost ten dinars or nearly two 
dollars, and was also used in medicine as sedative remedy® The 
second kind of this dying stuff was drawn from the loam 
adhering to the reeds, and when rubbed up became black, and 
on the contrary if dissolved in water it gave out a wonderful 
dark-blue colour. This colour is now no longer known. To 
both these kinds of dying stuffs a great preference was given. 

The objects to be considered next are two resins, namely 
amber and cinnabar; it is true the first was no object of 
commerce, but may here be mentioned, because its mention 
shows, that commercial intercourse between Cappadocia and 
India was a usual one in the beginning of our era . 1 Archelaos 
who governed Cappadocia as a Roman province under the 
Emperor Tiberius had caused amber to be brought from 
India whieh adhered to the bark of a Fir tree, had a coarse 
surface, and if worked in milk-victuals attracted their fat to 
itself. From the circumstance that ants, lizards and plants 
could be seen spinning through this amber, it may be seen that 
it originally existed in a fluid state and that at that time they 
liad become pasted into it. As according to more recent 
researches fossil amber is an indurated, rosin containing insects 
and other objects, and occurs in a good many countries, 
nothing can be said against the above narrative. 

Cinnabar Is neither the p us mixed with blood of dragons 
nor Is its name Indian , 2 because this stuff, called in the saered 
language of the Brahmans raJclapdrada or rasasiniuta though 
^ also called dragon-blood, is nevertheless only the red sap 

dropping from the Pkreocarpm Dram or Pier eoear pus 

— — — - - - 

5 Pliny, XXXVII,, 

* What Pliny maintains XXXIII, 38, 1 , 
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Scmtalini ?■ The cinnabar was also obtained on the island 
Dioskorida, now called Din Sokotora, and as the Alexandrian 
merchant correctly observes, from juices flowing out of trees 
like tears . 2 Among the Homans cinnabar bad found a toler- 
ably wide application . 3 It was used as colour by painters and 
especially esteemed on account of its beautiful colour, 4. It was 
further mixed up with the salves and served in medicine as 
antidote of poisons. In the use of cinnabar in medicine the 
abuse became common to add mountain-cinnabar to the Indian 
cinnabar . 6 

Now we attain the two divisions of goods, which must be 
considered as the most important of those by which India 
mostly promoted the extravagant love of pomp of the rich 
and luxurious Romans ; namely the spices and perfumes. At 
that time pepper was an exclusively Indian product and could 
be brought to the Romans only from its native country, the 
Malabar-coast . 0 Pepper like some other spices, and several 
perfumes are in the Roman code of laws called species which 
word is conceived in its special meaning of spices , an idiom 

1 Cf.nobc 6 of Dehifosse in bis ed. VI ,p. S8. The name is rather of Semite 
origin, because the first part of it Kixma is preserved in Kmna-momon, the name 
of which is, according to the testimony of Berodotos, certainly Phoenician; c/. 
I, p. 280, note 2. The meaning of the whole name is not yet explained, 

3 Pm'fh Mar t J&rythr. p. 18, note 2. 

3 Of, II, p. 580. ■ ■ ■ 

4 Pliny XXXIII 38, Xj XXXVII, SO, 1, and XXXV, 12, 2* further 

Dioslcorides De mat . med. V, ICO, and Galen os Be simplic welic. .... X t J9. 

5 Pliny XXIX 8 and 8 [a plausible explanation of Icimalari , the 
Greek name for cinnabar, is that proposed by A* Weber (1. q \v.) by chhinnavari, 
I. a, fracture— -water, because in the Peri plus of the Med Sect I, p, 281 In C* 
Muller’s Ed. of the Geopr. Graec . Mi noses it is said : Xiimabani, to Logomenon 
< Indikom\po ’ etc., and Pliny expressly testifies that the name cinnabar h of 
Indian origin. It only raises a difficulty that here M is rendered by which is 
otherwise represented by s, as c.g. in Sandorhttpios- Chandra# upia } Sandr abatis* 
Chandratntu Therefore I prefer to explain the first part from kina the Prakrit 
form of kin\ i.c. “ thin water contracting itself”* 

? See I, in 278. 
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of which examples occur in later literature, 1 and from which 
in the Romaic languages the Spanish espeicrias, the Italian 
speziorie and the French Spicer ie were formed ; from the second 
the German language has taken the expression. In the Homan 
code of laws piper longum designates the Hack and piper album, 
the white pepper which is only the split black one. The chief 
marts for commerce with pepper were Musing or Mangalor 
and Nelkynda the present Niles vara, which was frequented by 
many ships on account of the excellence and the quantity of 
pepper. 2 To the second port alone the kind of pepper was 
brought which obtained the name Jcottonarition because it richly 
flourished there, or perhaps more correctly at Kottonara in the 
vicinity of this emporium. The most suitable explanation of 
this name might be the circumstance that the so-called pepper 
came from the region of Icadutinada because the pepper grows 
there 3 and because by pronouncing the name kadutinara the 
Greek form could easily originate. The taste for pepper had at 
the time when Pliny wrote his rich work, attained an incredible 
height among the Homans ; it was bought for its own weight 
in gold and silver, though Pliny could not master his astonish- 
ment at the idea that a berry distinguished only by its pungency 
should be so much coveted whilst other plants were sought on 
account of their sweetness or form. 4 At that time already 
a pound of white pepper cost seven denari or more than 3 
Thlr. 7 Gr., a pound of the black on the contrary, only 
about 23 Gr. The Romans used pepper principally like our- 
selves to impart zest to their victuals j 6 it waB however also 
used in medioine. It had become known already to Hippokrale * % 
the oldest Greek physician ; no doubt through the Phoenicians 
aad was afterwards used for medicines ; more seldom the 

1 Salma si us L q. w. p. 739 a, C. and p. 765, a, d — 

55 'PerijjL Mar . JSrgthr. pp. 31 and 32, 

, Bachman, A Journey through Mg$ore 9 pp. 506 and 51ft 

riiny calk yi, 26, 10 tills region Cofcfconara. . 

4 XI r, 14, 3 and 4, 

5 WX. 62, 1 and XXXUt 27, 1. 
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piperifis, probably the pepper- herb 1 . Accordingly whilst there 
can be no doubt about the home of pepper, on the other hand 
only Ethiopia vies with India for* the preference of having 
produced two other very costly objects of Roman-Indian ' 
commerce. They are the Kassia and the Kinnamomon « As I 
have treated of these two plants 2 before, I can in general refer 
to the previous treatment of this object, and I need here only 
mention the chief points, and to use such authors as flourished 
during the period of time now under consideration. The 
remark may be made that Pliny confirms the view that 
Arabia Felix produces neither Kassia nor KimamomonK Of 
both plants there existed various kinds 1 . The most excellent 
/cassia and the most excellent Icinnamomon come from the port 
Mosyllon on the Ethiopian coast ; accordingly the first has 
received the name masulon and the second of mos2tlUes % A 
commoner sort of Einnamomoii) was called feudachinnamSmn ; 
a coarser /cassia fendachassia 5 . 

Ktjlokinnamomon was remarkable on account of its being 
wood-like, having coarser rushes and less perfume. The Kylo~ 
kassia of the ancients is lastly the produce of the 
Cinnamon-tree growing wild in India, and resembles genuine 
cinnamon, in smell and taste, but is coarser than it 6 . As far as 
India is concerned it may here suffice to mention, that according 
to the testimony of Stralan Kinonamomon was at Rome in 
southern India, and that to Arabia Felix Rore Kassia was 
brought from India than from Ethiopia 7 . 

1 Hippocrates, He morb. mul., II, p, 656, cd. Kuhn j Pliu. XX, 66, 1; XX, 
111, Sand HiosJcorides He med simpl. temper. II, SB. Galenos also mentions! 
pepper as a medicine in several places, which need however not he mentioned here. 
a See I, p. 279, foil, and II, pp. 55 and 561*. ; J 

» XII, 41, 1. 

4 HiosJcorides, Be mat. med. I, 12 and IB, and Gale nos, He ant id. IS 
1 ,'"25$ ed. Kuhn. According to the BeripL Mar. Brythr. p« 7, from th< 
emporia of those parts great quantities of Cassia were exported, Bliny XII, il 
hoars testimony that eiimnmomum grows in Ethiopia. i 

a Strabo* XVI, 4, 14, p. 774. j 

« Cf . I* p. 281. 1 
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From this elucidation it is clear, that in the mention of 

'] U !® and V * LCe of the two ab °ve plants it must be left 
undecided whether we are«by them to understand Indian or 

thiopian ones. The most complete list of these two wares 
occurs m the Roman code of laws in which we find : C W J 

Wo"*™™™*, Cassia tantum or according to another 

JhLT n 1,e ‘ U f d asperW > and Kylocanium. The 

chief use of these goods was the medical one, of which to 

commumcate the rules of Salenos and of Dioskorides, ttis 
would be the improper place; on the other hand it seems suitable 
to indicate their prices, because from them it appears what a 

lgh Va US , Lcse P rcducts of the Ethiopian and Indian soil 
possessed m the eyes of the Homans*. The price of the Kinna 
monion was very high, since one pound of it cost 25 d n ^ 

53 TMr AU ti “ "" 39 aS d -arii o 

f Ihlr. Also the price of Kassia changed ereatlv 

f» a pound of tic lost sort 60 or about 9J Thh Z 

for ono of commonest on the other hand, on], 6 den«u or 

.. K Is,r“ P TtB to® times a, dear 

in Plants Ihoi, country could be doobted, 

e following two there is no doubt at all. Firstly the 

**■7* r bioh " e " e al “> - Of a 

principal sort one ponnd cost 10 denarii or about 2 Tblr 

lufd' hTo' f ,m ‘‘ a ? ieh wae br 410 

. I id by a Greek or perliajs only graecioized name 
knruophutlon, belong crciusiycly to the Moluccas. The 
Ho mans esteemed them prin cipally for their smell*. The third 

1 WllikM. V.. IT? ~ '■ a- :..ii 


1 Fliny XIII 33, 8 ; XII, 43, 2, and XU, ^6. 

Ar,W^Vth!v h0WW r- W “^ *** ikat * kln 

Siam and KamWf.1 ; cf. I P ’ v n . ‘ f L? lU bl ™ ln m twlia only i 

xa. i», ** - -»• 

f rkl F> fl»e calW the clove iarJliullTZ h iJ,0 . W f DnUree 

ioWff of tie grSJrfio^mle-fcrM. ,„d . / . . h h “* y dc “8 nat<! th< 
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Spice here to be mentioned, namely zingilat or ginger was 
brought to the ancients not only from India, but also from 
Ethiopia whence the best sort came. It*was used as a medicine, 
and a pound of it cost four denarii or a little more than 
22 gr. 1 For medical purposes also the Calamus, odoratus, which 
likewise grows in India, and is not to be confounded with the 
Syrian one, was used. 2 

A much more extensive application was enjoyed, by the 
Malabathron or tamalapatra of the Indians, which consisted of 
the leaves of the Kassia and of other laurels> and the most 
esteemed of which was carried to the Romans. 3 On the manner 
of obtaining it the author of the Periplus of the Bed Sea gives 
a tolerably accurate report, which is hereto communicated 
and explained. Annually the savage nation of the Semfai , 
more correctly called Besodai by Ptolemy, the individuals 
whereof were of short stature, broad faces and blunt noses, 
migrated to the frontiers of the Thinai. They were followed by 
their wives and children, wore bundles plaited of rushes and 
carried leaves of creepers with themselves. During the 
festival they used their bundles as couches, and after the 
termination of it they returned to their families. After their 
departure, persons who had observed their doings, visited 

With the origin whereof they were but little familiar. The Greeks Were fond of 
giving to foreign words a familiar turn. [To my explanation of the Greek name 
of the clove Karyophyllon from the Sanskrit word Karukaplmlla, fruit of the 
granate -a pple*t ree, A. Weber has opposed another to which he gives the preference* 
namely from Mafakaphala* This word means according to O. Boefchlingk and 
It. ftothfs Sanskrit Dictionary the Saccharum mra Moxh, and an one*yeared 
plant, whence it appears that also under this supposition the Indians had given to 
the clove the name of a known plant. I’rom Kuiaka of course Kadaka and thence 
Kadaka may have originated * hut I do not see why my explanation should not 
have as good a claim to validity as that opposed to it.] 

1 D. XII, 14, 2, where it is said that some called it Zimptbire, which i& 
less correct because the Greek name is corrupted from the Sanskrit Srnyabera * 
then Diothbrides JOe mat med. II, 190 and Balenos s De simplic. medic* temper* 
VI introd* mv« med . XIV ? 

2 Pliny XII, 18, 1 ; Dioskorides, De mat med. I, 17, and Galena* 
puryant med* XIII and XIV and De rimplie. medic, temper, VII, 10, 3. 

* B. and P, especially p. 37 the pages cited I, p, 28! » Note 1 and p. 283, 

Xote 3, . r ^ . V-- V V=:-? /'■’--'V 
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the place* picked up the bundles* drew out the threads and 
fibres of the reeds called Petra* rolled them up* and wrapped 
them into the fibres of the reed of the leaves they obtained 
three kinds of Mxlabitthron which bore special names according 
to the various sizes of the leaves . 1 Those people brought 
afterwards these three lands of Malabaihron to India or 'more 
correctly to the emporium Grange situated on the mouths of the 
Ganges/ The explanation of this somewhat obscure report 
is perhaps the following. Merchants who undertook annual 
voyages to the country of the Thinai * had observed that the 
Bewdai went yearly to the limits of the northern high land 
in order there to celebrate a festival* and to carry there the leaves 
of the Mafcihatkron - bearing trees which are found « ♦ . in eastern 
Himalaya/ The merchants probably so arranged their annual 
journeys that shortly after the departure of the Besadai they 
arrived in the place where the latter had kept the festival and left 
behind them the Malabathron leaves which they esteemed but 
little. The merchants picked them up* sorted th era according 
to their various sizes* rolled them up and took them to the 


1 The expression MrSsphairon for M&labatbron with the biggest; leaves 
mesdphairon for the leaves o t middle size, and michrosphairon for those with, 
the smallest leaves, are lafcin expressions and again occur hi the Hard* of. Ming 
XII 6 , 2. In the mime petra the author erred, because in Sanskrit patra does 
not mean raid but loaf. The second part of the name of phalran relates to the 



rolling up of the loaves. ■ b b: ' 

3 According, to the Beripl. Mm M r$$M* p. ‘38. I shall afterwards show 
that the name B&mdai attributed by Ptolemy to the above nation, is derived 
from the Sanskrit vai$4da t i.e. lazy, and melancholy, and that they dwelt in 
SikMro in the Malaya. I also add, that th ejolinm peniasphacron and the falmm 
barbarimm in the Digests can bo neither Betel nor Mnlab&thron as Salmas! fca 
had suspected 1 . q. w. p. 755 a, o., and b, c ; not the second, because Malabathrbn 
is afterwards specially noted in the Digests 5 nor the 'first, be&Mwte the ttse of 
betel leave® in such early times cannot be demonstrated. The name of a leaf 

■ >fc to be explained from that of the port Barbaras 
538) which Is situated on the month? of the Indus* bet 
the Ethiopian coast (s. Ptol. IT, 7*8) where according 
hr. p. 6 . a barbarian nation lived. Therefore *ti*e lesf 
4 b 1 ' M md waa 
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coast/ where they sold them to the merchants there, and must 
have got great profit from this sale, because this valuable 
article of ' Indian commerce cost them almost nothing. The 
principal Malabathron came however from the kirradia- country 
or the region on the coast of Further India, . between the river 
Jcatabeda or karnacdli in the North and the Tokasanna or 
Aralcon-rher in the South; 1 a statement which excites no 
surprise, because in Silhet which was not very distant from 
kirradia, Malabathron is produced. 2 In the eyes of; the 
■Romans, Malabathron was of extremely high value, and used for 
various purposes. An oil was prepared of it, of which one pound 
cost 60 denarii or about Thalers [German dollars], whilst the 
price of Malabathron itself changed greatly or oscillated somewhat 
less than 6 gr. and 3G0 denarii or never to 53 Thalers. 8 It 
also served to impart a greater flavour to wine. Lastly also 
various medicines were produced from Malabathron, accurate 
data whereon, do not belong to this placed 

Now we reach the last division of the vegetable wares of 
India which formed an object of export from India, namely the 
perfumes* Among these AgallocJium or eagle wood is not only 
a product of Further India but also of Asam and Is mentioned 
already in the great Epics by the Sanskrit name aguru as a present 
brought from Asam to the Indian Kings. 6 The ancients used 
it only as a medicine. 6 At a yet later period of time than what 

1 Pfcol. VII, 2, 2 and 15, f shall afterwards' again speak of the side of this 
country. 

a See I, p. 281, Note 2. 

8 Pliny XII, 59, I, where the best Malabathron is said to have come from 

India. ^ V : ‘ : ':i b ■' V.--' : ' 

* PHny XXIII, 48, 1, and Gfal. ^e^npQS, A Med.sel r loc. IV, XII, p. 75G ecL 
Kuhn* 

8 See 1, 285 and p. 554, !%|e 4 1, further, W, Robinson’s A Descriptive Account 
of Asam, p. 63* : 

' * f Diotkori&es , Zte tyat* ,med. I, ,21, the statements that AgaUochum is 
Imported from India , and Arabia to ( be so understood that it was conveyed to the 
western peoples from India across . Arabia. In the Digests we must probably 
with Gothopredns amend alohelacia to qgalloche* See also Qabnoe De mtcced 
XIX, p, 723 and 733 ed. Kuhn. 
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this portion of Indian commercial history embraces, we find eagle- 
wood mentioned by the name of Aloe as a merchandise brought 
to Taprobane from countries situated more to the east. 1 

As the Romans received the best frankincense not from India 
but from Arabia, it need here he observed of it only that according 
to the testimony of the author of the Periplus of the Red 
Sea it was exported from India . 2 The Romans used it to 
impart a pleasant smell to wine ; hut the special use was a medical 
one, 3 In this place it may be most suitably mentioned that 
the Indian myrrh was plucked from a thorn-bush in those parts, 
and was easily recognizable ; only the worst kind was exported 
from India, and often used to adulterate the Arabic myrrh. 4 

The products of the Sandal-tree so highly esteemed by the 
Indians and applied to several purposes, were but slightly used 
among the Greeks and Romans. In the Periplus of the Red Sea 
the lection is corrupt and instead of zulontagalinon we must 
read tatalinon or more correctly santalinon. The only use of 
this word which can be pointed out among the ancients is that 
in medicine, as a purgative. In the first third of the 6th centujry 
a.c. sandal-wood was exported from the eastern parts to 
Taprobane ; by these no doubt such must be understood as are 
situated on the Sunda-islands, because the Sandal-tree is 
indigenous on them.® 

As the name kotto* among the ancients, is to be explained 
from the Saaskrit-word iuifia,* it is probable that India first 
yielded this aroma which the ancients received also from Syria 
land Arabia, and that also afterwards it was principally brought 

1 Eosmas, p. 337, C, 

* Peripl. Mar. Erytbr. p. 28 and Pliny XII, 85, 4. Also IHoiimd** 
■peaks of Indian frankincense JDe mat . med. I, 81. 

* Pliny ZIP, 16, 1, and on the use of frankincense in medicine, especially 
Galenas, JDe eimpl. meet. temp. VII, 80. In D. it is called Smyrna. 

* PUmy XII, 36, 4. 

■i ' ASes, I. p. 287, and Note 1. The usual Greek form is Sian talon, see ibid., ef. 
also Gofrae* wed. XIV, p. 769 ed. Kuhn, where the form of names is SSndala 
which comes quite mitt the present one, and the Zandana used by Kwibkw, 
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from India to the inhabitants of the Roman empire; The 
Romans used the kostos frequently for oils, salves, and sacrifices ; 
it also served to spice the wine ; further, physicians used it as 
a medicine. 1 A pound of kostos was sold for six denarii about or 
1 Thaler 5 groschm. 

Although the ancients speak of Gallic, . Celtic, Syrian, and 
other kinds of Nard, and this plant prospered also in Gedrosia 2 
the precedence must nevertheless be attributed above all others to 
the Indian Nard. Leaves were called Aadrospkaeron, 1 pound 
of them was paid 50 denarii ; the mesosphaeron , cost 60 denarii ; 
the smallest, called microspkaeron cost 75 denarii. 2 

The nardinum or nard salve was composed of olive or grape- 
juice, balsam, rushes, kostos, nard, amomum, myrrh, and ches 
nuts | this however was a deception and the abuse had prevailed 
to attribute to nine otherlplants, which resembled the Indian nard, 
its name. Further,, wine was spiced by an addition of nard, 
and at that time the Romans had commenced to wear garlands 
of card-leaves. Lastly it must be mentioned that the leaves of 
the Nard were used also in medicine ; the most effective ones 
were the Indian ones. 5 

In conclusion It must firstly be observed that Bdelliou which 
is In the Feriplus of the Red Sea called Bdella , can with certainty 
be pointed out only in India and in the adjoining Gedrosia. 4 
At the sacrifices it was mixed into the wine and served besides 
also as a medicine-. Secondly a plant may be mentioned, the 

5 P and D. The costamomum here adduced by the side of ho stum is probably a 
hind of aniomum ( on which of . I» p, £81, Note 1) which resembled kostos* 
As this plant which is not yet more clearly determined was a product of Media and 
Armenia, costamomum was probably not brought from India. Sea further Pliny 
XI I. 25, 1 ; XIII, 2, S ; XIV, 19, 6, and XXII, 56, 1. On the use of the kostos 
m medicine see Dioshorides De mat. med. I, 15 and Galen os De stmplie medic* 
temper. V, 22, VII, 46 j De composite medic, sec. l&c . VI, p. 155, ed. Kuhn. 

3 On these mercantile names see above p. 38. 

1 Galenos t De simplic medio, temper , VIII, 13. 

4 Of. I, p. 289, on the various data and on its different names ibid, 
p. 290, Note 1 ; and Pimp XII , 19, 1, Dioshorides De mat. med . 1, 80 and 
GaUnos Ad glance. de med* meth. II, p. 106, ed, Kuhn. De med. temper, V, $ 
tad 9 S Di compos, med* per. gen. IV, 8. 
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determination of which is. subject to considerable difficulties. It 
is described as the grape of the Amomum which was produced by 
a wine growing* wild ; other reporters considered it as a peculiar 
bush which attained the height of a flat hand. The fruits were 
plucked with the roots, and put together in bundles, because they 
were very fragile.' That species was most esteemed, the leaves 
whereof resembled those of the Punic apples but fhad either no 
wrinkles nor their red colour, It was in goodness next approached 
by the pale kind, £till worse was a grass-like one, and the worst kind 
was the white one, which properly may have been a consequence- 
of age* The Amomum as well as the grapes was imported 
to the Romans ; a pound of the best kind cost 60 denarii 
or 11 Thlr, a pound of piece-meal Amomum 48 denarii or 
about 9 Thlr. It grew in the part of Armenia which was 
called Clone, in Media, and in Pontas, It was adulterated by 
the admixture of Punic leaves and gum, in order to make 
it stick together and to work itself up in the manner of grapes. 
Lastly there was a species, called A mourns, having fewer veins 
and less perfume, but harder than the former, whence it may 
be concluded that it was either another species, or that it was 
gathered in unripe. 1 The description fits the cisms tntiginea 
best which is by the Arabs called hamttm and grows in Armenia, 
Media and India, The second kind was probably not really 
one like it, but Pliny had probably single unripe specimen^ of 
the first kind in Ids mind, 

In comparison with the mineral and the vegetable products, 
those of the animal kingdom which were objects of export to- 
India, are of small importance. The elephant the most valu- 
able animal of India, was not at all esteemed by the Emperors 
of Rome* because in their wars with the Parfchians they could 
mot make use of these slow animals against the swift cavalry of 
the Parthian armies, and because for the battles in the. circus 

tt»y' Imported elephants from Mauritania. The other Roman 

«, — — 

fott. with the not© in thu 6d. ot Doftfwt&iacs* V, p* 4% K 
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animals were of value to the Romans only inasmuch as they 
could be used in the Cirieensian. games . 1 Further, the Indian 
animals produced no objects of great use to the inhabitants of 
the Roman empire ; the only exception is silk and pearls j 
but these have been considered already before. Besides these 
and ivory, only the lions, lionesses, panthers and leopards In the- 
Roman code of laws, and no doubt used in the Cirieensian 
games were important. The only other mention of an Indian 
animal which was carried to western nations is, that an Indian pea- 
cock was presented to a king of Egypt, no doubt to a Lagide . 2 

As ivory was also exported from Ethiopia to Rome, and 
likewise to other towns of the Roman Empire, it cannot be deter- 
mined whether most of the ivory came from that country or 
from India, especially as Roman poets occasionally designate' 
things manufactured of ivory, as Indian ones, without its 
being possible to conclude that they were really such . 3 It is 
however certain from the testimony of the Alexandrian 
Periegete that ivory was exported also from India, and in 
Rome it was so greately squandered, that large elephant 
teeth could not be obtained except from India, so that it was 
necessary also to saw up the bones of elephants in order to 
supply the want of real ivory . 4 This is explained by the fact 
that ivory was used not only for figures, but for a number of 
small utensils and ornamental things. 

What animals they were whose wool was brought to 
Alexandria cannot be determined, because in the Roman code 
of law the reading is corrupt and no body lias proposed a ten- 
able correction of it. s This remark holds good also of the 

1 On tills Decision I observe that the name of the elephants occurring in 
Dotarene (not Desarene) in the BeHpL Mar . J&ryfJ&r,, p. 115, is to bo amended 
from Bomre to Bo tare, because they as well a.s the district* wore indebted for* 
tMr name to the river Dosaron* the present Vaiiaraiit or Kulyd* 

* Ailianos, Be na L anim . XI, S3. 

* M A, W. Von Seblogvl remarks in bis dissertation On the History of the 
Mlephant Xnd. Bibb I, p. 144., 

* Pliny VIII, 4 1. 

* D. It is called ma/veonm lam. 
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Indian horns mentioned in the same work ; they probab y 
served for the manufacture of sieves. The horns mentioned in 
the Periplus of the Bed Sea among the articles of export, were 
probably ox-horns, at any rate it is stated that a great ox-horn 
was sent from India to Ptolemy the second, although the size 
attributed to it must be rejected as an exaggeration . 1 Whether 
at that time already Musk was brought from India to the 
Homan empire, is dubious, because custoreum of which physi- 
cians made use, is of the castor, which was collected m lontus 
and Golatia, and because the musk-deer and Musk are only 
mentioned by Kosmas as an Indian one, although he wrongly 
represents the animal as one living in Taprobane, because on 
the contrary it is found in Tibet, Nepal, Bhutan and Asam . 2 . 

Only two wares pertaining to the animal kingdom yet remain 
those of which we know, that they were brought from India 
to the western nations across the Bed Sea. The first is m 
the Periplus of the Bed Sea called pinikdn. By it a dirty subs- 
tance resembling silk is to be understood which was collected 
and spun from the sea-shell called pinna it was weaved into 
various garments, gloves, stockings and the like. i 

this substance was produced by an animal living 8 16 8ame 

time on land and in the sea, namely the Urt*". ^ese anunals 
were captured partly on the small islands near the Makbar- 
coast named Limgrile by the ancients, and 

ehrusonetictika. This name is no doubt corrupt ’ *££ 

amended to chrusonesiotikd because the author of the Periplus 
of the Bed Sea mentions in another place, that not far from the 
mouths of the Ganges an island was situated in the oo»n, 
which is towards the E aston the outermost end of the world^ 
a*hn. III, 34. According to him it would be so large 

m to embrace three anaphoras. ' '■ . , . 

* *U* 9 VIII, 47, I, and XXXII, 12,2, further OOmm IM 

; tmmr % i 1 Mtigono* hud composed a special treats on the «M *t Mm* . W 
r ef mr : p. $36, 0. He call* the animal mdaoho* and the mu»k itself *&a>to»r* 
*<4 mJ* that the Natires call it so but this word er.gmatcd probably m 
Minor, and Uuaecond in Sanskrit, of. I, p, 416, Note 2. 

♦ m word I. mom -erectly written 
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and that tie tortoises found there are the most excellent 
ones . 1 The second species of tortoises came not from 
this island* which was probably not a real one* but from 
the peninsula of Malacca which has in the later reports of the 
Greets received the name of the golden peninsula of Malacca 
Kruse Kersonesos. As the author of the book in question 
did himself not come farther than the southernmost cape of 
anterior India* and made only hearsay statements of the Indian 
countries situated more to the east/ this error is easily 
explainable be it that he himself or his authorities are 
responsible for it. According to his report tortoises were 
caught also on the coasts of Taprobane. In favour of the 
veracity of this report the circumstance speaks* that on the 
mouths of the Nermadd 2 large tortoises occur* as well as on the 
coast of Ceylon and in further India in the island Kedubcfi 
whence it may be concluded that these animals were captured 
also on the small island of the Malabar coast as well as on the 
coast of Malacca. As far as the use of the tortoises is concerned 
they were cut into slices* their skins were used to inlay beds* 
plates and other objects. Fro m the entire back skin the Indians 
themselves made even lyres . 4 

The conclusion of the articles of export is formed by two 
wares* which it is true* are not at home in India itself* but were 
according to the testimony of Alexandrian Periegete brought 
to Alexandria across India. The first are the Seric Skim which 
come* according to the remarks previously submitted on this 
name* from inner Asia ; but what animals were flayed of them 

1 Peri pi. Mzr. Erythr. pp, 32* 33 and 36. 

a Cf, XI, p. 341. Hereto it must be added that he mentions before 
another island on the mouth of the Ganges, which is called Chrys© and h probably 
the same as the first. 

a Ritter , s Alien. IV, 1, p, 14^ and p, 580 ; and Edward F. Halstead’s Report 
m ike Island of Chedooba in the T. of the & of B* X, p. 368. Also Pliny 
testifies IX, 13, 1 , that very large tortoises lived in the Indian Sea. 

*RUn t IX, 13, 1 and Pausanias VIII, 24, 9. According to him there were 
in the forests of Aro.idia, tortoises of considerable size, of which they made lyres 
like the Indians. /'■ 
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can o£ course not be ascertained. This statement suffices 


however, to demonstrate in general that between India and 
High-Asta commercial connections existed or rather continued 
to exist, because their first beginnings go up into a much earlier 
time. With respect to value the second ware is by far more 
important, because the R omans paid an almost incredibly high 
price, for it. They are the celebrated mnrhinian vessels, which 
were according to the Report of the Alexandrian merchant, 
exported from Barygaza at the same time with the Onyxes. 1 
The stones of which these costly vessels were manufactured, 
occurred in more distant but sufficiently known regions of 
the Parthian empire, but especially in Karmania. Some places 
where this material was found must be referred to East Iranian 
countries, because otherwise we could not explain how murr- 
hinian vessels were exported across India. They were pro- 
bably like the wares immediately afterwards adduced in the- 
Periplus of the Red Sea, brought to JBarvgaza across Poklas- 
or the region around Pushcda. 

The various statements of the classic authors about them, 
which can here not be collected or explained, may be most 
appropriately reconciled to each other if we assume that they 
have been partly river-spates, partly field-spates, partly lime- 
spates, partly adular-spates* They are distinguished by hard- 


ness and their lovely colours, among which purple and 





white were predominant. By this quality they approached 
precious stones. These kinds of stone were chiefly used for the 
manufacture of drinking and easing vessels as well as for 
small tables. The first murrhinian drinking vessels were by 
Pompey brought to Rome iu his third triumph after the 
conquest of the nations of Asia Minor in the year 51 before 
Christ. After that Murrhinian vessels became soon very 
common, and the luxury carried on with them increased 
' ftkily i One piece oE murrMnum ont of which only three 
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goblets could be manufactured^ each of the size of a 
sextarius containing the 48th part of an amphora, was, according 
to the various readings of the Ms., sold for 70,000 sestertii 
or nearly 4,000 Thlr, cr for 70 talents which makes a little 
more than 2,000 Thlr- According to the context of the 
passage of Pliny who has preserved us this fact, the last 
reading is preferable and that also suffices to show the high 
value at that time put by the Romans on such vessels. 

On the wares imported into India besides the known 
passages of the Periplus of the Red Sea only a few isolated ones 
of the classic authors at our service, which are to be used in the 
proper places. In the enumeration of the articles of import 
I shall arrange them according to the three kingdoms of nature. 

From the mineral-kingdom the Indians received from 
foreigners copper , lead , and tin j further the Greek-Roman 
merchants brought valuable silver-pieces and denarii of gold 
and of silver which they exchanged with advantage for the 
indigenous coins. They carried also other Roman coins. This 
article is to be considered as one of the most important ones, 
because Indian goods were much dearer ones, and outlandish 
merchants were thereby compelled to take much ready cash with 
them in order to pay for the wares they brought in India. 
We have seen already what an immense sum India annually 
withdrew from the Roman Empire 1 and we shall afterwards 
find, that in several localities of India in the ruins of ancient 
towns Roman coins have been discovered,. 

To another domain of the mineral kingdom the glass vessels 
belong, which is accounted for by the great quantities of win© 
at that time imported into India whereon I shall afterwards 
communicate separate data. If this article served for the 
enjoyment of Indian men, the one to be mentioned next was 
intended for Indian women stxmmi, L e* stibium was used by 
females to put on their eyelids and eye-brows in order to dye 
them black. Hereby it must be surprising that the Indians 
Caused this article to be imported from a disstance, because 


1 See above p/4, 
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that custom is an ancient one among them, and the Indians 
themselves possess several indigenous substances, antimony 
and others, of which they prepare the angana. lor other uses 
gtorax arsenic and the flame- coloured dying substance named 
tandancte which came from the Bed Sea and is red arsenic 

containing sulphur, was used. 1 

CoraU which were according to the testimony of the author 
of the Periplus of the Red Sea imported into India, arrived there 
not principally from the Arabian gulf, but perhaps from the 
Persian one, whilst it is scarcely credible that tbe principal kind 
of it, the Gallic ones, were from tbe country of their origin 
exported to very distant India.* If the author of the Roman 
natural history was correctly informed, corals were as highly 
esteemed in India as pearls in Rome. Of the chrpohte* it has 
been remarked before, that those imported into India were 
Ethiopioones, because India itself was in possession of such a 
precious stone.* The case is similar with the Sardonyxes The 
Arabic gems of this kind possessed no trace at all of the Sarde, 
and the latter stones endowed with various colours were being 
given out for Sardonyxes. The ware partly of black and partly of 

fky-blue-like colour, either with thick white stripes or such as 

approached mouutain-cinnabar iu brilliancy * According to th 
statement of Zenodotos these the Indians did not esteem formerlj . 
Some of these precious stones were so large that swords were 
manufactured of them. The Romans liked them especially 
because when used as seal-rings they retained no portion of the 
wax. The Roman merchants knew how to -port to ^ 
a tad® for these precious stones, and even common 
them on their necks. Prom this example and from the Shbtum 
adduced above, we see that in isolated cases the Indians gave 
to the products of foreign countries the preference over their 
owa. P That India itself was rich in Sardonyxes has been shown 

already before. 
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Considering the exuberant plant-treasures of India it may 
be supposed that foreign countries possessed but few products of 
this kind of advantages or otherwise attractive to the Indians* 
This expectation is confirmed by the phenomenon that we find 
but a small number of wares of the above kind mentioned as 
imported to the Indians by foreign merchants. 

They are firstly frankincense and a costly oil or salve 
prepared from it* Further which is probably the Egyptian lotus 
the stalks where of contain a sweet edible substance which the 
Egyptians esteemed as very savoury . 1 The next article of im- 
port, namely wine, is a surprising one. It was produced 
not only in loodikeia in Syria but even in Italy , 2 Still more 
strange is the circumstance, because wine and other intoxicat- 
ing beverages are pr ohibited to the Indians by their laws, and 
the importation of wines might be considered as a deviation of 
the laws. This case may partly have taken place really, but 
especially among Indian princes, because according to the testi- 
mony of the Alexandrian merchant to one of them wine was 
sent as a gift. We would however be doing wrong to the 
Indians if we were to judge from this importation of wine, and 
from the assertion of Chares of Mitylene , s a historian of Alexander 
the Great that the Indians were given to drinking, and that 
the use of wine had become usual with them ; for, this state- 
ment must be rejected as a Greek fiction. 

Vincent 1. q.w. II, p. 74. 

*peripL Man JSrythn, pp. 22 and 28. The simultaneously cited 
Arabian wine was probably not grown in Arabia itself, but only carried through, 
that country to India. 

8 It occurs in A themias X. 49, p. 437 and in Ailianos* Van Mist, IP 
41, and from the book of the former in the Script, Mr. Alex, Magn* 
ed. C. Mueller p. 18, a. According to this narrative, Alexander the Great 
ordered that at the festival which was celebrated at the self-cremation of Kalanos 
in Persia (on which cf, II, p. 696) a drinking competition should take place 
oa account of the love of the Indians for wine ; to the first victor a prize of one 
talent, the second of SO Min and to the third of 10 was granted. The victor 
had swallowed four Chads of wine and died according to one report immediately, 
and according to another three days later. His name was Promachos ; as this 
name, means pre-fighter it is no doubt fictitious, and also the other circumstances 
show sufficiently that the whole tale is m invented one. 






The other goods yet mentioned in the Periplus of the Red Sea 
as imported into India, are garments, one species whereof is in- 
dicated only in general expressions. This expression is imath- 
mosdplans or ndclos also rolumita or rolumitai. The last word 
means clothes the woof whereof contained several threads in order 
to weave into it flowers and other figures. Here from it may 
be concluded that the first word means garments manufactured 
from single clothes j the second on the other hand, garments of 
a commoner sort. By the above name we may most suitably 
understand linen clothes, because the western nations received 
from India cotton as well as silk-clothes. The second kind of 
garments were girdles one ell long. 

Of what kind the musical instruments were cannot be 
accurately ascertained ; they also probably form no strict object 
of importation, because they are adduced as gifts to Mumbaros 
or Ahibarns the King of Aryake . 1 To him besides, beautiful 
maidens for his harem were brought, who of course, were not a 
merchandise. 

After this enumeration of the wares exported from India ana 
of those imported into it, I pass over to their distribution among 
various parts. Herein I shall take the series observed in 
the Periplus of the Red Sea for my guide, and shall refer to 
the already promised explanations of the names of the wares. 
In the emporia not .situated in India it is neeessary to make 
a selection and to mention only such goods, of which it is certain 
*W. they were, not found in India, and that they were brought 

to this country. 

Muza, on the coast of Arabia . 2 Articles of importation 
saffron and Oklonion, Exportation — A. Frankincense. 

Opone on the barbarian gulf in Ethiopia . 3 From the interior 
country of Af) alee and Barygaza, or more correctly, through that 
town, were exported rice, Boiituron or Ass afoetida, sesame oil, 

the dubious name of this king and the limit* oi <4ryalce cf, II, p. 86§» 
is mistaken L q. w. II, p. 385, when to considers him to fetto 
residing in Mimagara. 
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fine woollen clothes of the kind monach and Sokchari or sugar 
in grains, floor-sugar. 

In Azania, the island at present called Pemba on the East 
coast of Africa, Greeks, Indians, and Arabs had settled for trad- 
ing . 1 There but few Indian merchants came from Muztnris or 
Man gal or, from Barygaza and Ltmyrihe the ships of which were 
thrown there by unfavourable winds. There they sold rice, 
wheat, fine Indian cotton clothes and female slaves whom they 
occasionally also eloped with, from there, and loaded their 
ships with tortoises. 

To Mosyllon , an excellent port of the Sachalitic gulf, or 
rather at the eastern end of it, ships occasionally sailed from 
Barygaza and Limynke which were thrown by storm out of 
their destination, and the captains whereof spent there the 
whole winter if they came too late, in order immediately to be 
able to sail further . 2 With the minister of the King reigning 
there they bartered frankincense for fine cotton-clothes, wheat 
and oil. 

On the Persian gulf, a little south of T ere don, on the western 
bank of the PaHtigris, w&]s situated their celebrated port 
Apdogdi where the merchants were treated with justice ; 
further east, on the coast of Karmania was Omantt, a second 
emporium much visited at that lime . 3 To both these emporia, 
in great ships, copper was brought, which however scarcely came 
from India ; sandal-wood and beams of timber, probably of teak 
wood, horns, oil of seasame and mahogany. In India itself, 
we first meet with the port Barbarikon, on a mouth of the Indus 
and on this river it traded with Minnagara which was at that 
time the capital of Indoscythii, and where at present Abmedpur 
is situated . 4 To it many garments manufactured of one— woof 
clothes and but few of the commoner sort were imported; 

1 Xbid f ipy. 17 arid 18 and <?» BUnHn^s Dtss. on the East coast qf Zania in 
■ Africa-, p. 17. 

2 PeripL Mar . Eryfhr u pp. 8 and on the site of this port c/, 11,1 p. 584. 

8 Peripl. Mar. Erythr., p. 22 and MarldcLiios EeracL, p, 22. It is probably 
,no*otber than the coast town called by PioiemyVl, 6, 6, Ta Kommana or in some 
Ms. T4 Nommana because the site fits, and the above variant® could easily 
originate from Ta 

4 Peripl, Mar * Erythr., pp. 22 and 24. 
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further, clothes which were made of many rootea uoiura , 

chrysolites, corals, storages, glass vessels among which especia y 
drinking vessels must be understood , little wine silverings 
and coins. The articles of export consisted of Kostos, Dellion, 
lykion, Ward, Kalinina, precious gems, Seric skins, fine cotton- 

clothes silk-yarn and indigo. _ 

The most celebrated of all the Indian empona of that time 
was Barygaza which maintained a very lively commercial inter- 
course with the various Indian countries as well as with foreign 
regions . 1 The outermost point of its commercial connexions 
was the country of the Thinai or Chinese, from which silk-clothes 
were brought by land to Barygaza by the way of Bactna. 
Most of the fine cotton-clothes were brought from Mmnagara ; 
further, Barygaza received from other Indian regions fine cotton- 
clotbes’and such as were of small value and were called molichinai 
Besides many other yet worse kinds. From Foklais or the vici- 
nity of the town Peu&ela in the vicinity of the Indus, through 
Jndoscythia, the three kinds of Nard were brought to Barygaza 
which were called Jcattyburine, Patropapige , and Kabulite and 
the names whereof have been explained above . 3 Besides on this 
way als ^Kostos and Bdellion arrived. From Paithana or 
PratistAana on the upper Godavari came many onyxes and 
from Tagara in the vicinity of the present Kalberga, all sorts 
of commoner cotton-clothes. By these numerous importations 

the merchants of Barygaza were placed in a position to present 

a rich choice of goods to their Greek-Boman customers, as the 
following fist shows. Thence were exported : saffron, Lykion, 
clothes dyed with lac, oil of seasame and assafoetida, sandal- 
wood and beams which were probably of teakwood j long 
pepper, Kostos, three kinds of Nard, Bdellion, and Indian frank- 
incense ; cotton yarn, cotton clothes of every kind and silk goods, 
lastly horns and ivory. Barygaz a famished also contribntionf 

> IW.pp.24, 28, 29 and 36. .... 

'• * caiiaot but be an error when. it is said that these clothes were brought rc 
■ toe Gauges mi tbeoee to Limgrihe, because this would evident! 
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to the goods which were imported into Muza at the entrance of 
the Red Sea. 1 Besides, also other articles, not described more 
closely, were exported from Barygaza. From the Gangeiic 
countries nards, the Malabatbron obtained from raw Besadai, 
p inikon and most excellent cotton-clothes were exported by sea to 
Limyrike . 2 

As we have no reports at our disposal concerning the other 
ramifications of commercial intercourse of India with foreign 
lands, during the first three post-Christian centuries, and as in 
the east commerce is subject but to few fluctuations, and usually 
follows the same directions, I consider myself justified to appeal 
to authors of a later age in order to obtain light on this point, 
When the Byzantine emperor Rerahlios destroyed Dasdagerd 
in the year 627 in the palace of that place, belonging to the 
Sassanian Chosroes the second or Khosru Par viz , a treasure of 
costly wares was found, some of which are undoubtedly 
of Indian origin, 3 Such are Alee or Agallochum, and large 
blocks of that wood weighing 18 pounds; further, pepper, 
ginger, and several kinds of spices, sugar; further an immense 
quantity of cotton drawers. Besides these the great quantity of 
silk and the garments made of it were probably from China, 
although they may a*so have been of Indian origin, or may 
have reached Dasdagerd through India. The conclusion drawn 
from this fact that already under the oldest Sa? Banians, 
commercial connections existed with India, I consider as the 
more admissible, as already the founder of the new Persian 
kingdom Artaxerxes the First had begun diplomatic relations 
with the Indian king Samudragupta * the objects whereof were 
probably more of a commercial than of a political nature. 41 

II.— The Commercial Nations® 

The Fate of Commerce® 

At the conclusion of the last pre-Christian and during the 
three first post- Christian centuries the maritime commerce from 

1 Peripl. Mar. Mrgihr.^. -p: . V - 

* Perijpl. Mar. PJrgthr.pp.dB and 37, with the explanations of the report on 
the Semtai or more correctly Besadai above p, 87. 

8 Kedrenos I, p. 732 of the Bonn, ed, and Theophanes X, p. -194 of the 
sameed. 

* See II, p. 957# 
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the Bed Sea with the Indian countries far surpassed in 
importance the other branches of Indian commerce, and only on 
it we possess somewhat satisfactory elucidations. In the 
carrying on of this commerce, to the Indian commerce at least 
as great a share must be attributed as to the Greek-Roman ones. 
As far as the fortification of the latter is concerned I first mention 
that since the discovery, or rather the re-discovery of the 
monsoon by Hippalos, annually fleets of merchant ships navigated 
from the Red Sea to Indian ‘ ports J , secondly that the Greek 
and Roman merchants living in India had given to a town in 
the peninsula of Guzerat the name Theophila , and had named one 
of their factories on the Malabar-coast Byzanhon, and had like- 
wise transferred the names of localities on the coasts of Taprobane 
into the Greek language . 1 These facts testify to a frequent 
and long stay of Greek and Roman merchants in the above- 
mentioned regions of India. The third circumstance here 
coming into consideration is the existence of many narratives of 
such persons from which Pliny and Ptolemy have drawn their 
exaot natural, historical and geographical data about India. 
Hereto it must also be added that in Mmiris or Mangaior 
a great many Greek merchants lived . 2 

The considerable participation of the Indians in maritime 
commerce now in question, is firstly verified by the following 
statements. In the island Dioskorida, at present called 
Diu Sokotora, Indians and Arabs and on the other hand hut few 
Greeks dwelt for the sake of commerce j the population of the 
island consisted of these foreign colonists s 

To Azania on the Ethiopian coast Indian merchants from 
Muzirh came.* We have further seen that in t he region on the 
Rentas, Indians lived, who sold spurious for genuine, beryls.* 
The most important fact however is the following : the 
trustworthy Cornelius Id epos had related that to G. Metellus 


P-30. : , 
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Celer the Proconsul of Gallia! who administered that office 
in the year 60 b. c. some Indians were sent as presents by 
a king of the Suevi or according to another statement by a ruler 
of the Bo’i [Allahi asserts in the Literary Central Periodical 
Nr. 57, p. 91, that in passages of Pomponius Mela and of Pliny 
Windians must be read, and appeals to SchafariPs Slavonian 
Antiquities German translation I, p. 115. Against this assertion 
the following reasons militate : Firstly, that in both authors, 
the reading is accredited in all manuscripts ; secondly, Pliny 
says that these Indians had come from India which is quite 
incredible of the barbarian Windians, because they cannot be 
supposed to ha ve traded with the Indians. Thirdly, it cannot 
be pointed out that Slavonic peoples had settled on the coast of 
the East Sea already in 60 B. c. It is at least dubious whether 
the Venedi who are also called V eneti, must be considered as 
belonging to the Fins or to the Germans. The ease is quite 
different with the much later Mar Memos of HaraMia, where 
the reading ei y s ton bu-ndikon Mlpon is confirmed by Ms. 
Here I omit two useless footnotes] who had for commercial 
purposes navigated the Indian seas, and had by storms been 
thrown so far from their native country. 1 But as it is 
impossible that Indians should have sailed from their country 
through the Indian Ocean, and should have circumnavigated not 
only the whole of Africa but also the whole West-coast of 
Europe, and as they would moreover in this case have landed 
©n the French or English coast we can scarcely err if we assume 
that those Indians had sailed across the Caspian Sea, the naviga- 
tion whereof had become known already to Herodotus 2 and 
they had by stormy weather been thrown to the north-coast of it. 
Thence they probably reached the country of the Box, whose 
prince sent them to the sovereign of the more western Suevi 
who in his turn despatched them to the Koman Procmsu! of 
Gallia* From this well-authenticated fact we may conclude 
that Indian merchants personally shared in the commerce with 

1 Pliny II, 67, 4, Ponponiu* Mela HI, 5, 8. Tlie first {calls Mm fch$ Mug 
of the Suevi, the latter of the Boi t 
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i • 1 „„ 1C named on from India across 
the Roman empire, which was can it 

, . ... . Caucasus as laf sifc tin. isiauv ow* 

u,, loom 

Secondly, the emtooo »f f fte ^ 

emperor also militate agmnot at P_ 1 m pi,e. 1?or 

?n flop lucrative commerce with the mom t 

1 9 of this kind are mentioned by the classiea wn (.r». 
examples oi this kina are naine Forot to the 

The first embassy was sent by a lung umstances 

emperor *,«<«. Concerning the «I«nte 
thereof wo lenrn the following from SM •« » ! 

Who had seen the three remaining envoys m the Synan town 
Antiochia situated in the vicinity of Daphne'.* These ambassa- 
dors brought a letter of the Indian king addressed to the 
Roman emperor and written in the Greek language, wherein 
the former announced to the latter, that in spite of six hundred 
princes being subject to him, he still put a high va be 
on the friendship of Augustus, would be ready to give 
admittance to hi. people into all port, of Inoia and 0 a.d hem 
in every way. His ambassadors were accompanied by eig 
naked servants who wore girdles, were anointed and bore the 
presents destined for the- Roman emperor. These gi * ™ r ® ® 

following : first the statue of a god whoso arms had b. innmg 
from the shoulders, been broken off by a boy and which was 
therefore by the Greek authors compared to a Hermes-colunm, 
which as we know terminated in a quadrangular pillar of a 
ill It must have been the statue of an Indian god which 
bo determined more preei.dy. Tb. * *"»<■ 

consisted of targe viper., . serpen! » «>ls, «1 “ 

3 ells long, and a great partridge. The majority of the Indian 
envoys hJl succumbed to the calamities of the distant 

Although on account of the insignificant presents oi the 
Although Roman emperor, and Ins 

“TonTbTh “nod over more than f.OO other Me. 
a8 5 r l his report mi 5 ht be considered spurious, other grounds 

. .[•*£* f:; vf t!" w, p. » *» him 5n ae 
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doubt whether an Indian prince made use of the Greek 
language and we are inclined .to suspect that his envoys had 
sold during the journey the more valuable portions of their gifts 
and had caused a Greek to write another letter. In favour of 
the general truth of the above narrative I first mention, that 
just in western India where the seat of the dominion of that 
Paurava or For os is to be sought, the worship of serpents 
prevailed according to the testimony of the Macedonian authors, 1 
It was therefore natural that the Indian prince sent to the 
Roman emperor an animal sacred in his country. Secondly, there 
is no objection to the supposition that after the death of the 
second Kadphises who is to be placed into the beginnings of 
the Christian era, 5 a descendant of the ancient Pmravas had 
founded an independent kingdom in the western Punjab, That 
600 India princes obeyed him is evidently an exaggeration . 
According to the above supposition he was a contemporary 
of the emperor Augustus, who reigned till 14 a.c. and the 
reason for his embassy can have been only a commercial one, 
which appears already from the fact that he declared himself 
ready to grant to Roman subjects free admittance into his 
country and to aid them in their undertakings. 

It may here be observed that the embassy of Peros was 
accompanied by a pious Buddhist whose name Zarmamochegas 
may be most suitably explained by Sramamckarya, i.e* 7 teacher 
of the Sramanm? As his life had hitherto passed without 
misfortunes he decided to renounce it, in order that in the last 
days of his terrestrial existence no calamity might befall him 
and ascended in Athens, naked and anointed, the funeral 
pile, and caused the following inscription to be placed over his 
grave : fc Here reposes Zarmanoehegat an Indian from BargozcC 
who committed suicide according to the indigenous custom of 
the Indians/'* 

^ * Of II, pp. 235 and 4Q7. 

■ s Gf. II, p, 821 . 

8 Wilson Theatre of the Hindus I, p. 15, and on the meaning of the 
title Srama$a see 449. ^ ; ■■■,.' 

4 This must he an incorrect form of the well-known Barygaza. 

[ # Schoft References, p. 298.— -Trs.] 
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The second Indian embassy to a Roman emperor was brought 
on by the following event : A liberated slave of Annins 
Plocamus who had farmed the tolls of the Bed Sea from Govern- 
ment, was, when sailing along the Arabian coast, thrown by 
north-winds to Karmania and after fifteen days into the port 
Ilippuros on the north-west coast of Taprobane* where he was 
very graciously received by the sovereign of those ports, and 
remained six months. 1 To the king of Taprobane who questioned 
him, he gave information about the Romans and their emperor. 
According to the statement made to him the Singhalese monarch 
admired the justice of the Roman emperor, especially as the 
denarii brought by the Romans were of the same weight, 
but their effigies showed that they were of different emperors. 
This admiration seems to have arisen from the fact that the 
art of coining money had in that island made a smaller 
progress than in the Roman empire. No matter how the case 
stood, on account of this circumstance the king of Taprobane 
conceived friendly sentiments towards the Roman emperor and 
sent to him four ambassadors the principal of whom was called 
HacMas, As this name may be most appropriately explained by 
raj an or king, and this word may also be used for men of the 
royal race. Rachias probably belonged to the king's family, and 
accordingly we do not learn what his proper name was. 1 Prom 
this ambassador Pliny received very complete informations about 
Taprobane which can be discussed only in the following section j 
it will here suffice that at that time Ciaudius who reigned from 41 
till 54 a. o, was the emperor of Rome j of the king of Taprobane 
it may be left undecided whether it was Ghandramukkaiiva who 
reigned from 44 till 52 a.c. or Yafolalakatixya who reigned 
after him till 80 a.c ., 3 although most probably it was the 

v [* Ante. — Trs.] 

\PUny VI, 24, 4, foil. In tho next section I shall show that in the Singhalese 
language this port bears tho synonymous name Kudrt Mutt, i.«, horse-mountain, 
ftecur Hiiy tit tominc its position 

on p. 60 m the name Zurmanachegas the eh represents tho Sanskrit 
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former because the latter had ascended the throne shortly before 
the death of Claudius. 

If I assume that the Singhalese king intended by his 
embassy to the Eoman emperor to foster the affairs of the 
commerce’ of his subjects with the Roman empire* l am 
supported in my view by the fact that another object can scarcely 
be imagined. 

The object of the third embassy is not clear, because only 
short notices of it have reached posterity. From the Indians 
who belonged to this embassy, and of whom one was called 
Damadamis and the other Sandones, the well-known gnostic 
Bardesanes obtained his knowledge of the Brahamans and 
Samaneans, 1 This embassy was not, asj has been supposed 
before, addressed to the emperor Antoninus Hilliogabalus, 
who reigned from 218 till 220 a.c. but to the emperor 
Antoninus Pius who sat from 158 till 181 a.c, on the throne of 
the Roman emperors. As on a later occasion the informations 
preserved so as from the writing of Bardesanes about Indian 
things, will have to be used, it will be proper to communicate 
from the life of this gnostic what is most important. 2 Barde- 
sanes, or in Syrian Bar Desan, i.e., son of Desan, was bom in 
Rdessa, at all events before 154 a.c. When the emperor 
Antoninus Verm was in Syria he dedicated to him his book on 
Destiny. The Indian embassy with the members whereof he 
had intercourse in Babylon, was sent to the emperor Antoninus 
Pius who reigned from 158 till 1B1 a.c. To conclude from the 
name of one of the ambassadors of Sandanes, the Indian king 
who had despatched this embassy, reigned over the portion of 
the Malabar-coast, which was called Aryake* of the Sadanoi and 

1 Forpbyr. Be Abstin, ah esu, etc#, p. 356 of 3. DeBhoer’s ed. The name 
Damadamis is not materially different from Band amis as a Brahman is Galled in 
the history of Alexander the Great $ Of * II, p. 905, Note 2, where the word 
is explained. It means one greatly taming himself. Another report of this 
embassy occurs in Biobaois Fcl. Phys, I, 8, in Gals ford’s ed. I, p. 54. 

a Bardesanes Cfnostims, Syrorum Symnologvs scripts it Augustus Hahn 1819, 
Heeren In his notes to Siobaios Bel. Bhys. 120 in his ed, p» 149 wrongly 
assumed an older Syrian and a later Babylonian Bardesanes. 

[* Schoff,, pp, 24, 27, 39, 70, 87, 174, 175, 21C— Trs.] 
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loss ouuvefciy Saudmioi . 1 Bardesanes was the founder of a 
gnostic suet ami distinguished himself as a poet of hymns in the 
Syrian language. Of his various writings only one need be 
■ mentioned here, namely that entitled, Indikd. 

Although the fourth Roman Emperor, of whom we learn that 
Indian envoys were sent, to his court, reigned later than 319 
A.V., with which year by the elevation of the Balkbhi dynasty 
a turning took place in the political history of India, I do 
never, heless not at all hesitate here to mention this event because 
the establishment of that Indian dominion had exerted no 
smnl ! influence on the fate of the Graeco-Roman maritime 
c mimeree. Besides there is no suitable opportunity for men- 
tioning the embassies sent from India to the court of the 
Roman emperor When the fame of the emperor Indianus had, 
on account of his wisdom, bravery, and other virtues, spread far 
beyond the world known at that time, even the most* distant 
nations sent him envoys out of respect . 2 Among these, the 
Indian nations also sent their principal men as ambassadors 
with [ reseats to this king ; especially the Serendioi and JDivi 
are named, By the former the inhabitants of Simhaladoipa or 
Ceylon are to be understood, which island is by Kosraas called 
Sielediva? The iJiti cannot have been the inhabitants i f the 
island Cni Sokotora on the African coast, which has been 
thought of, but of the Maldives on the south-western coast of 
India in the vicinity of Ceylon. As peoples living not far from 
the limits of the Roman empire may have been induced by fear 
hi gain I be favour of the Roman emperor by gifts, and 
ambassadors, this reason was entirely absent from the inhabitants 
of the distant Indian islands, and we may suppose that 
commercial reasons had induced the Serendives to offer their 
homage to tilts Roman emperon 

i"Tcu>rdiug to jSwtlianui Victor Jijpit. XV, 4, who gives the following 
passage i “ Even the Indians, Bactriaus, and Hyrcanians sent envoys when they 
Md fawri of the Justice of w> great an Emperor,” It most have beau AuUnims 
Pitt* and not Ediognbalm or Magalal who assumed the epithet M. Aurelius 
A 'tie and t. igw 1 ft m Silt# till 2ZZ A.c, 

* Ammiauus MarcdUms XXII, 7, 10. He places the embassies Into fch year 
368. '' ' : 'V 1 ' A ' 
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In the next place, one must consider the manner in which 
navigation to India was carried on. On this subject the author 
of the Peri plus of the Red Sea., and of the Roman Natural 
history present the most satisfactory elucidations. On the 
more ancient circumstances of these voyages to India, before the 
west-monsoon had again been discovered and used for the 
acceleration of the voyages, I have already made the necessary 
statements above 1 and need here only describe the perfected 
condition, 

The departure from Egypt took place in the middle of the 
month of July* 2 3 u about 30 days the merchantmen reached 
the ports Okeln anil Kane * at the end of the Red Sea ; 
both were situated on the Arabian coast. 3 From here the naviga- 
tors took three roads* Some sailed to tdie mouths of the Indus 
and particularly to the port BariaHkon ; others to Barggaza, 
the chief emporium of Roman Indian maritime commerce ; lastly 
others to Muzirist and to other emporia situated more to the 
south. The approach of the mouths of the Indus was made 
known to the navigators by two signs/ namely by the white 
colour of the sea- water, which it obtained from the admixture 
of the river-water; further by the sight of the serpents of that 
region. The latter were in the language of the country called 
fffaain These certainly will have to be understood not to mean 
serpents but alligators, many of which occur in the Indus and 
are also worshipped by the inhabitants of Sind. 6 The corre- 
sponding Sanskrit -word graha means among other things an 
evil spirit, whioa is said to appear to children and to cause them 
cramps; in the present case it pro bably did not have this 
1 See, above, p* 3. 

3 Pcripl, Mar. Brythr., p. 8 . Plm. VI, 26, 9, and II, p. 59b Note L 
[•Schoff., p. 116. — Trs.] 

® C ?/» II, p. 583, Note 2. Okeln was situated in the straits of Babel 
Mandeb. According to the Periplus the ships called also at a port of the 
Kmnaiuomum-Ooast ; see. above, p, 3* , 

[f Sckoff., pn- 44, 128, 203-5, 203, 212, 233. -Trs.] 

4 Peri pl Mar . J&rythr., p. 21. 

& T* Postan’s Personal Observations on Sind, p- 113* 
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meaning but the etymological one of catching, because alligators 
are known to be very greedy. Oil the seven mouths of the 
Sindhu at that time only the middle one was navigable ; on it 
the abovementioned port was situated, which the ships reached 
by several channels. From it the wares were conveyed on the 
river to Minnagara which was at that time the capital of the 
Indoscythians and is the present Ahmedpur. No doubt also the 
port Barbarikon 1 received freight from it by way of the river. 

To the voyage from the Indus-mouths towards the south- 
east the nature of the sea of those ports and the shore bounding 
it, presented great dangers. The salt-marsh Irina and the bay of 
Kac-hchha which the author of the Periplus calls the great and the 
small Irinon, whilst the Alexandrian geographer calls the latter 
the gulf of Kanthi, had many shoals into which ships easily 
went astray and became fixed, whereon they were broken up by 
the billows of the sea. Equal dangers were caused by subse- 
quent so-called sea-bay on the northern point of the peninsula 
of Gujerafc, which was by the Alexandrian Periegete called 
BaraJces and contained seven islands j these are at present called 
Bate. The ebbs and floods of the sea are there great and 
violent ; the sea itself is stormy and full of currents and whirl- 
pools ; the depth of the sea is in some places steep and in others 
rocky. A consequence thereof was, that when the ships sailed 



into the inside of this bay, the anchors as they were thrown 
either broke on the rocks or did not reach the bottom of the sea. 
Only the navigators who shunned this dangerous bay saved 
their vessels from this danger, whilst those who did not do so, 
lost theirs. A sign of the vicinity of this ill-boding coast was 
a kind of large black serpents swimming on the sea, whilst those 
which appeared in the vicinity of Barygaza or more to the south 
were small, grey or greyish. 

Abo the next following portion of the Indian shore presented 
considerable difficulties to the Indiamen. After doubling it 
the navigators reached the centre of the gulf of Barygaza which 
is at present called the Bay of Cambay. On its entrance at the 
eas tern poi nt of the peninsula of Gujerat the two promontories 
P Schoff., w". 8?, 39, 128, 165, SVO.-Tftfcl 
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Adakampron* and Tracer a were situated , 1 This portion of the 
sea was greatly exposed to currents. North of those promon- 
tories the small island Baionis was situated which is at present 
called Perin* The entrance into the mouth of the Narmada, 
on which river Barygaza is situated, was arduous, the ships 
could steer to the right, i.e,, more south or to the left, i e., more 
north, the latter side of the mouth could he more easily navigated,' 
because on the northern side there was a coarse rocky shoal 
called Eerone f in the vicinity of the village Kammoni where at 
present Dey is situated . 8 Opposite to it on the south side of 
the river-mouth the promontory called Papike§ was situated, 
which afforded on account of the violent splashings of the sea its 
considerable depth and its rocky bottom, only an insecure 
anchorage , 3 Hereto it must also be added that the coasts of the 
river-mouths are low and their vicinity is to be recognized by 
marks. Also when the entrance was discovered, the banks in 
the mouth of the river rendered the sailing into it arduous. 
In order to protect merchantmen from these dangers, the king 
of the country had ordered the fishermen to sail to meet them in 
their long vessels partly called Trappaga and partly Kotymba as 
far as the vicinity of Syra&treue% or the peninsula of Gnjerat, 
and then to guide them into the port . 4 These pilots led the 

£* Schofi:., pp, 39-40. — Trs.] 

1 Beripl, Mar . Brythr pp. 24 and 25. In the first passage the name of the 
first cape is only Asia, in the second, no doubt, more correctly Astahamjpr on 
because in Sanskrit Asia means west, and is therefore opposed to an eastern 
Kampro n (situated on the opposite coast of the continent) which must have been 
on the site of the present Cambay, because in the vernaculars Kampron necessari- 
ly became Kamla* The termination was probably altered by the Portuguese, in 
whose language bahia means a port, 

t [SchoC, pp. 39, 182, — Trs.j 

* It is in Ptolemy VII, 1, 4 called Kammanei. 

£§ SchoS.j pp. 39, 40, 181. — Trs,] 

• The name must, in Sanskrit, have been Papifra sinful, malicious, and refers, 
in this case, to the ill-boding cape, 

[t Schoff., pp.;39, 40, 175, 176.— Trs.] 

4 I have, in II, p, 539, Kofce 2, observed, that the first name is probably 
to be explained from frapdlca by which word there, the fishermen's caste was 
designated, and which may fchtrefore have been transferred to their vessels, and 
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ships first through the shallow passages of the river-mouths ; 
then they warped the ships from one station to the other ; these 
stations were all known and determined. Then they lifted the 
anchors with the beginning of the hood, and in the beginning 
of the ebb they stopped in such places where the water possessed 
a sufficient depth* 

At that time Barygaza possessed the must extensive com- 
mercial connections of all Indian towns, as I have pointed out 
above more accurately . 1 This advantage it obtained not only 
from its favourable position, but also from the special favour 
shown to it by Aryakes, the then ruler, Sadanes who was the 
founder of the new dynasty of the Sadanoi as will afterwards 
appear, During the time of Ins predecessor Saraganos, the 
more southern Kalliand * had become a much frequented and 
celebrated emporium ; at the time of the presence of the 
Alexandrian Periegete the commerce there had been already 
since sometime interrupted, and Sadanes who had at that 
time usurped the power in Barygaza, caused the Greek ships who 
accidentally arrived there, to be manned by his own people, and 
compelled them to sail to Barygaza, Somewhat afterwards 
Simylla which the Indians called Timylla became a much 
frequented port, where foreign merchants stayed for a longer 
time . 3 

The coast following south of Aryake was dangerous to 
navigators on account of the multitude of pirates who haunted it* 
It was therefore avoided by them, but especially the port Nmtu * 
or Honaverat (onorf) where the chief seat of the pirates was* s 
On the other hand the more southern port Mmires§ or 
Afazxg&lor was frequently visited by Greek merchants as well as 

that on the other hmd, the second name cannot he derived from the Sanskrit 
ward Kufamba* 

1 above, p* 53, 

p. 197, — Trs.] 

1 jpfefc ! 17, a, 

f [Belief!, pp. 44, 203*i)4. — Trs,] 

* VI, %% % where the reading Mtrta* is to he corrected to 

Mum ; also in Ptolemy VII> h 7, Mira as I shall show below. 

[§ wdt&fe,*- -Trs.] 
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Nelkynda or Nilelvara. They were chiefly attracted by the 
goodness of the pepper which grew there. Here also the 
India men arriving from the high sea were apprised of the 
proximity of the shore, by a kind of serpents which were black, 
but somewhat smaller, and resembling proper serpents more in 
the structure of their bodies ; they had besides bluish red eyes. 
At the mouth of the small river on which Nelkynda is situated, 
there was a village called Baralce where the ships took in their 
cargoes . 1 Besides, the navigation was easy to not heavily 
laden vessels. At the time when the Greek merchant, to whom 
we are indebted for these data, visited India, to Nelkynda also 
from Taprobane goods were sent, which island was afterwards 
much frequented by Greek-Roman merchants. In Bar a Jet* they 
purchased the best sort of pepper, which was brought in canoes 
made of one trunk of a tree, from the region called Kottanura . 2 
Muziris yet later maintained its rank among Indian emporia, 
at the time when the Theban lived from whose communications 
the author of the treatise addressed to Palladios , drew his notion 
about the Brahmans. The merchants of that port traded not 
only with Taprobane but also with Abys-Sinia where the 
goods were brought from a port on the coast of the Trog- 
lonlytes to Acoum§ in Abyssinia . 3 

From Balita or Ralikat we learn in the Periplus only that 
it possessed an excellent port, and of Komar , the port in Cape 
Komorin, that the sanctity of the place attracted also merchants . 4 

As the Alexandrian Periegete did not reach further than 
the last mentioned emporium, and could only so far describe 
the state of Roman-Indian maritime commerce as an ocular 
witness , 5 we have no such correct statements concerning it on 
the Coromandel-eoast and in FurthepJndia. From other 

1 Of. II, p. f.41, Note 1. The village was also called Ela-Barake. 

[ # Sdhoff pp t 88, 39, 174, 175,— Tre.] 

2 Pliny. VI, 26, 1, and on the name KoUonara see above, p. 84. 

[g fr'ehofC, References, p, 297* — Trs.] 

3 Pseudo-Cailisthenes Book III, 7, 8, 103 in C. Mueller’s el. 

* Periplus Mar. JErythr,, p, 33..;;:;: _ V ; i ^ 

5 <7/. above 11/ p* 641. 
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Malabar coast called Limynke met those winch arrived there 
from the more northern ports. In the navigation from here 
along the coast, to Limyrike, the natives made use of vessels, 
made of single trunks of trees and called "Sangara, For the 
further voyage lo the Ganges-months and to Qhrpe larger 
ships wore required ; these latter ones were called Kolandio - 
pkonta. 1 The port whence the merchants began their voyages 
to Chryee, was situated there, where at present Kalingapatana or 
Ghikahol is situated. Later, in Ptolemy's time they started 
from Palura , the present Nanpara to the south of the Mahanada, 
and steered obliquely across the Bay of Bengal to Sada or 
Dvayavati (Than-dwai), In this ramification of Indian 
commerce the western merchants took part only after the time 
in which the Alexandrian Periegete visited India. When 
Ptolemy compared his geography, a certain Alexandras had 
reached KafMgara or Canton, and also in the following time 
isolated merchants from the Roman empire arrived there j their 
voyages to it and in general to Further-India were in general 
not frequent, and the chief share In the commerce between 
anterior India on the one hand, and Further- India and the 
Indian Archipelago on the other, must ho accorded to the Indians, 
on account of their many settlements in these regions, which 
I have already indicated before. 2 

Besides, ' a statement contained in a Chinese book 
also militates 8 against a frequent intercourse with Further- 
India. According to it the connections between China ami 
India had been interrupted during the reign of the /Fei ami the 
fstn from 22 0 till 419 a,c. only under the dynasty of the On 
between 222 and 227 a . c , Fan-Chen, the king of Fou-nan or 
Siam, sent one of his relatives, of the name of Sou-we, as 
ambassador to India, He embarked at the mouth of the 

i jpe rip L Mar, Fryihr., p, 84, and on the mmm of them ships ef, 
"•tl f p f S43, N<ito 4, Chr$m answers nearly to the present Pegu $ the. limits 
; siru l p.*mi out morsai curately in the following sections, 

s above, p. 6. 

IvXlm % 0 Notice* of Foreign Countries and People® drawn frm § 
** 3. A. mil eerie#. X, p. 87; 
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Ta~heu4i> no doubt the Menam-river, and then sailed along the 
coast till a large gulf situated to the north-east, i.e., to the Bay of 
Bengal, and thence he visited also kingdoms situated, on the coast 
of India. Lastly he reached the mouth of the Indus, up which he 
sailed, and reached in one year the term of his mission. The king 
there reigning, was rejoiced at the embassy of so distant a 
monarch and sent him two officers, who brought four costly 
horses from. the Youei-tihi country as a sign of the gratitude of 
their royal master. There the two Indian envoys met an 
ambassador of the emperor Qih whose name was Khang-ihai and 
title Kong-long, The latter questioned the Indians about their 
country. Of their communications only one need be adduced 
here, which is to the effect that in India merchants arrived in 
great numbers by land and by sea. Thence they brought goods 
of the highest value, and among others* also beautifully worked 
vessels. 

If it be considered that one of the two extreme points of 
this commerce, i.e., Canton, was in the east, and Rome in the 
west, then it is clear that at that time a real commerce of the 
world was carried on through India. For the propagation of 
Indian goods on the Mediterranean Sea, Alexandria necessarily 
became the centre, because by far the greatest number of Indian 
products reached that port by way of the Red Sea. In this 
branch of Indian commerce "western merchants naturally took 
the greatest share ; but also the Indians, many of whom stayed 
in Egypt for the sake of commerce, as shall afterwards appear. 
It may here first be pointed out that to the Nabataeans* but 
a small share in the commerce between the Roman empire 
and the Indian countries can be allowed. At that time 
already they possessed the country of the Idumaens, and 
consequently the ports Elath or Ailana and Ezionf Geber, from 
which in the oldest 'times the Ophar-voyages of the Phoenicians 
took their beginning d Their capital Petra $ which was 

[* Solioff., pp. 11, 20, 51, 00, SO, 102* 103* 104* 109, 2<K).— Trs.] 

f [Schoff p. 260. — Trs,] : ' ’ : ; . 

1 Of . II, p, 58 <1, foil, and p. 593. 
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situated not far to the north from those ports in the interior, 
had a very favourable position for the intermediate commerce 
between the western countries on the one and between southern 
Arabia and Babylon on the other hand . 1 The Nabataeans 
appeared in the centuries which now engage our attention as 
intermediate traders between the Mindans in eastern, Arabia 


and the Gcrrhaem on the Persian gulf* As among the goods 
which were by these peoples brought to Petra, also perfumes 
are mentioned, 2 it may be presumed that Indian ones were also 
among them, especially as India furnished the articles of this kind 
most esteemed in commerce. Accordingly there is no objection 
against the view of a well-informed describer of the region in 
which the Nabataeans dwelt, that they obtained many Indian 
goods and sent them farther . 3 The Nabataeans however soon 
excluded the Mindans from the practice of this commerce and 
afterwards appeared as that Arab nation which most zealously 
can led on commerce and acquired for it© trading enterprises 
the greatest extension. This appears especially from the 
numerous colonies of the Nabataeans, only two of which it wilt 
here suffice to mention, * namely, first Leufcekme * the present 
Houra on the western coast of Arabia, a little north of Tambo^ 
the post of Medina. If secondly the Nabataeans appear m 
inhabitants of Arabia Felix 5 this report can be understood only 
so that they had there settled a part of their- nation in 


order to keep up ^fcite commerce with their northern tribesmen* 
Probably they made laud-commerce the chief object of their 
activity $ it m at least testified, that they had taken possession 
of several islands in the Red Sea in order to plunder from them- 


1 That IV'fcm wan connected with Babylon by » read, appears from Strabo* XVI 
<0, % p.767. See besides, Bitter** explanations in Asien VII, 1» p. 124^ foil* 

* Strabon XVI 4 , 18 , p, 77 d and on the peoples mentioned In the text e/„ 

II, pji. 195 and 600* 

* him Dc Ijobordp** Journey in Arabia Petra* p. 1U . 

, * Hitler (dmm VIII, 1, p. 1 17, foil.) hm mmrMj printed out the 

of A* X*l> i ' . - 1 , ^ , • ; " 

* pp. 101, 103.*— Trs.j ' y ; . 
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the ludiamen sailing’from Egypt but were punished for it by, 
the Ptolomceans. 1 Hereto it must be added that they possessed 1 
no great ships but only small vessels and rafts. 2 It is possible 
that in later times also- they attempted to molest the navigators 
of the Red Sea. To them probably the statement refers that 
ludiamen took with them cohorts of archers. 3 That the Romans 
brought goods from Petra admits of no difficulty. According to 
the preceding remarks the Nabataeans can be considered only as 
mediators in a small portion of the Roman maritime commerce. 
The chief port in it must be reserved to the Indians, Greeks, and 
Romans, 

If I have asserted before that the Indians' were zealously 
engaged in the commerce carried on from Alexandria to the- 
western countries, that assertion is confirmed by the following 
surprising fact, Indian wares came to the coasts of Laeede- 
monia and the Indians exchanged theirs for the goods there 
deposited by the Greeks. 4 Herefrom it does not follow, as the 
author who has preserved us this statement believes, that in spite 
of their riches in gold and silver the Indians knew not how to 
coin money, because they already possessed it, but from this 
fact it may be concluded that Indian merchants had settled in 
Alexandria and had procured ships, on which they conveyed 
the products of their country not only to Lacedemonia^ but also 
to other countries situated on the Mediterranean Sea. 

An indirect argument for the lively commercial intercourse 
between Egypt and the Indus country occurs in the description 
of a statue of the river Indos by Kalidratos who had about the 
year £50 A.o, described several statues. 6 From reasons to be 
afterwards adduced it wili result that it must have been placed 
by an Egyptian or Greek merchant, who had often^come to the 
country situated on the Indus, had made this,, lucrative business 
and had in gratitude thereof caused in his own* country a statue 

i Diodorus III, 43, ami iS Union XVI, 4, 18, p. 777. 

* Plinf XII, 44, h 

• I'litoy VI, 24, 8. 

4 Itausa mas III, 12, 4, and on his edition of. II, p. 48. 

I Bee p. 894 in the ed, of the works of both PMloairati by Clean as. 
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situated not fat to the north from those ports in the interior*, 
had a very favourable position for the intermediate commerce 
between the western countries on the one and between southern 
Arabia and Babylon on the other hand , 1 The Nabataeans 
appeared in the centuries which now engage our attention as 
inter mediate traders between the Mindans in eastern Arabia 
and the. Gerrkaem on the Persian gulf. As among the goods 
which were by these peoples brought to Petra* also perfumes 
are mentioned * 2 it may be presumed that Indian ones wore also, 
among them* especially as India furnished the articles of this kind I 

most esteemed in commerce. Accordingly there is no objection \ 

against the view of a well-informed describe! of the region in ( 

which the Nabataeans dwelt* that they obtained many Indian { 

goods and sent them further# 3 * * The Nabataeans however soon j 

excluded the Mindans from the practice of this commerce and 
afterwards appeared as that Arab nation which most zealously ^ 

carried on commerce and acquired for its trading enterprises- 
the greatest extension.. This appears especially fmm the 
numerous colonies of the Nabataeans* only two of which it will 
hero suffice to mention* * namely* first leukekome * the present 
Hours, on the western coast of Arabia* a little north of Tambo* _ 
the post of Medina. If secondly the Nabataeans appear as S 

inhabitants of Arabia Felix 6 this report can be understood only 
so that they had there settled a part of their nation in 


order to keep up the commerce with their northern tribesmen, 
Probably they rafale land-commerce the chief object of their 
activity $ it is at least testified that they had taken possession 
of several islands in the lied' Sea in order to plunder from them 


iU, - 


1 That; Petra was connected with Babylon by a road, appears from Strabon XVI 

4, % p.767. See besides* Bitter* 8 explanations in Am m VII* l, p. 124, foil, 

% St r a Ion XVI 4, 18* j>» 1U and on the peoples Mentioned In the text 

It pp. SSS and tiQO* 

8 JUbn Do JMhcmhfu Jmrm$ in Arabia Pelrst* p. XU, 

; * fitter {Amm VII X, 1* p. 117, Coll) has accurately pointed out the settlements 
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the Indiamen sailing'' from. Egypt but were punished for it by 
the Ptolomoeans. 1 Hereto it must be added that they possessed 
no great ships but only small vessels and rafts. 2 It is possible 
that in later times also- they attempted to molest the navigators 
of the Red Sea. To them probably the statement refers that 
Indiamen took with them cohorts of archers. 3 That the Romans 
brought goods from Petra admits of no difficulty. According to 
the preceding remarks the Nabataeans can be considered only as 
mediators in a small portion of the Roman maritime commerce* 
The chief port in it must be reserved to the Indians, Greeks, and 
Romans. 

If I have asserted before that the Indians were zealously 
engaged in the commerce carried on from Alexandria to the 
western countries, that assertion is confirmed by the following 
surprising fact. Indian wares came to the coasts of Laeede- 
rnonia and the Indians exchanged theirs for the goods there 
deposited by the Greeks. * Herefrom it does not follow, as the 
author who has preserved us this statement believes, that in spite 
of their riches in gold and silver the Indians knew not how to 
coin money, because they already possessed it, but from this 
fact it may be concluded that Indian merchants had settled in 
Alexandria and had procured ships, on which they conveyed 
the products of their country not only to Lacedemonia, but also 
to other countries situated on the Mediterranean Sea. 

An indirect argument for the lively commercial intercourse 
between Egypt and the Indus country occurs in the description 
of a statue of the river Indos by Kalidraton who had about the 
year £50 a.o. described several • statues. 8 From reasons to bo 
afterwards adduced it will result that it must have been placed 
by an Egyptian or Greek merchant, who had offcenj3ome to the 
country situated on the Indus, had made thisjuer&tive business 
and had in gratitude thereof caused in his own^country a statue 

iJHodor** in, 43, anil Stralon XVI, 4, 18, p. 777. 

2 i>u ny Hi, 44, 1. 

a Pliny VI, 24, 6. 

4 Pmsmias III, 12, 4, and on Ills edition of, II, p. 48. 

I Bee p. 804 In the cd, of the works of both FMloslrafci by Gleams. 
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to 1,0 ma.lf) anti b 1).! erected to Indos. Tint sfalue was situated 
near a spring and was an offering made to (he nymphs. It 
corresponded to the elm-acter o£ the river and was made of 
blockish marble j the rivet-god had rich and loose hair, the 
colour of which wag not brilliantly black, but the Syrian purple 
snail preponderated, because the hairs, so to say, moistened and 
arranged by the adjoining nymphs showed a dark colour at the 
roots, whilst their poiats were softened resembling the colour 
of purple. The eyes were but little suitable for a marble statue 
because from the pupil a white matter dripped out. On this 
spot the marble had naturally a white colour, and this represen- 
tation was intentional because the water of the Indos is pre- 
dominantly white, The god was represented as drunk, by the 
colour of the river, because the black colour prevailed. In 




III 


agreement therewith the god was portrayed tottering and intoxi- 
cated like a man who does not stand securely on his feet. 
Besides, this statue had nothing soft and ornamental, but was 
distinguished by a correct modelling of the members. The 
god was quite nude, because on account of the heat of their 
country the Indians are said to throw off their garments. 

If I have before assured that the statue in question was not 
erected by an Indian but by an Egyptian or Greek, 1 support 
that supposition by the fact, that at that time the Sind hi was 
by tho Indians not reckoned, among the sacred rivers, but that 
on the other hand to it, to tho Hj/daapes and to the Akesines 
sacrifices were offered by Alexander tho Great when navigating 
them, and that on the coins of the Indoscythian princes Mayes 
an a J$ct the river Indus was delineated ; similarly on the coins 
of foreign kings. 1 Herefrom it may be .concluded, tint only 
among foreign nations the river Indus was really represented 
bv figures, and that therefore its statue described by ICalistratoa 
was not erected by an Indian, If further, the Greek doseribar 
i of the statue of the Indus meant, that ho fc represented 
m~ drunk, the circumstance is explainable from the circumstances 

thst' fhe Greek artist thought of the expedition of Dionysos 
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Vo India, in which he was surrounded by his intoxicated 
Bacchants and nymphs. This is also the reason why the statue of 
the Indus was erected at a spring dedicated to the nymphs . 1 
If Kalis! rates wishes to explain its nudity from the circums- 
tance that the Indians walked about naked, this must be 
considered as an attempt to adduce a witty remark, which is 
however out of place, because even the Gynmosophlsts did not 
entirely renounce clothing. 

It is founded not only in the political relations of those 
times, that the capital of the whole Roman empire received 
the Indian goods necessarily through Egypt , 2 but that country 
was also situated on the shortest route from Rome to India. 
Accordingly this portion of the Roman-Indian commerce forms 
the most material part of it and must have been by far mostly 
commerce by sea. On the commerce by land between the 
provinces of the Roman empire and India, there are but a few 
isolated notices at our command, and it is not possible to give 
even a tolerably complete report on it, but an attempt must he 
made by the aid of scattered data, to give a short review of this 
branch of Indian commerce. Hereby it must not be overlooked 
that we are entitled to conclude from the circumstance of an 
Indian article having been brought to a country standing 
under the sceptre of the Roman empire, that this was the 
ease also with the products of India. Prom India and Arabia, 
or more correctly across this country, cardamoms were conveyed 
to Kommagene, Armenia and the Bosphoros 3 and thence also 
probably further to the west, Moreover, a frequent intercourse 
must have subsisted between Cappadocia and India, because 
during the reign of Tiberius, king Irchelaos, the king of 
that country who was tinder his supremacy, caused amber 
to be brought for himself from India * 4 Prom the political 

1 CJ, tho note of Ilegna fc,> fcho Images of the J?h Host rati and the Statues of 
CaUistn. as. Edited by Fredrick J no b ; p. 589. 

See above p. 2. 

.. 8 Dk tQrides I, 5. wyk V J ■kyV.b/W 

4 Fling XXXVII, ^ 11, 13, awl nh.jve p. 32, 
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circumstances of that time it may be concluded tkt,i the 
smallest portion of the Indian goods was conveyed to the 
northern countries across the Persian gulf and along the 
Euphrates, because the mouths of this river were in the 
power of the Arsakides and the regions near it were the usual 
battlefield of the Homan and Parthian armies. According to 
a remark made above, the Parthian kings placed obstacles In 
the way of the Roman commerce/ and merchants probably 
slimmed the route along the Euphrates, because It led 
through countries, in which the .security of their property was 
jeopardised. Accordingly wo shall not bo mistaken if wo 
suppose the great caravan of wares from India to have followed 
the high- way which led from India through Kabul istan, and 
afterwards through Ractria. ■■ At the time of the Alexandrian 
Periegpte its final point was Minnagara, the capital of 
Indoscythia, in the south of the Eive-river-country, the present 
Ahmed par, and passed first through the region of the AraiHoi, 
the jlmffas or Ardsfrm of the Indian in the Punjab, then, the 
country of the Armloteu and Gandhdra on the west bank o| the 
Indus as far as Poklau or Pmkm a 2 In Baetrla the 



route was split into three; the one leading to inner- ^sia 
does mi just now concern ns. Of the two others the ■ one 
parsed through Herat and through Ile&atonpilon^ the capital 
ol the Partisans to Ekbaiaaa in Media, and thence through 
the gates of the Zagros to Okak. Of the three routes leading 
farther, herefrom, only the northernmost is to be considered 
which proceeds to Armenia, Kilikia, KappadokLa and other 
countries of Asia Minot A On this route no doubt the Apmer 
brought the Indian wares from Media and Armenia and 

1 Big nh mo, p. JL. ' 

H Peri pi. M-tr. THri/lhr., pp. 2(1, 27 and 28, with tho corrected reading 
II, p , ISO, ami Notea 1 and 2 A — Bohieaniechp remarks on this passage in 
tho i Ihoiu. Mus. P&ilol. New series VII, p. 329- In <*is Passage the 
Veriegeto erroneously ascribes the town Bukephcilit founded by Alex> idor fcbe 
Great to I’yklais. I remark on this occasion, II, p. 621, 1, 2. We j& instead 
of, on a navigable branch of th.3 river, read, on the middle river. ^ 
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carried them to the inhabitants of the shores of the Black 
Sea 1 As the Parthian kings of Armenia often sought and 
found protection at the courts of Roman. emperors, they 
probably also aided merchants in their enterprises, when they 
traded in the Roman provinces. The final point of this line 
of merchandise was probably Sinope on the north coast of 
Asia Minor. My views for this opinion 1 shall give afterwards. 

On the second route leading from Bactria-, the Indian goods 
were on the Oxus brought to the Caspian Sea, and after passing 
over it they were landed on the opposite shore. From here they 
arrived in live days on the Phasis on which they were conveyed 
to the Black Sea, where on the mouth of the river of the same 
name the Greek colony of the same name, and further to the 
north Dioshcrias was situated . 2 As the Aorsi possessed 
a large region north of the Caspian sea'yet in the second century 3 
he probably participated also in this ramification of land- 
commerce between India and the western countries. That 
Indians also did it has been shown before. 1 On the ulterior 
conveyance of Indian articles of commerce to the western 
countries from the above-mentioned Greek colonial towns, we 
have no express testimonies of the ancients ; several other cir- 
cumstances however show, that Sinope in Paphiagonia was 
a centre of commerce between the regions of the Black Sea and 
between the countries washed by the Mediterranean Sea. 

This town had a highly favourable position for commerce, 
because it was situated on a peninsula, and possessed two ports. 
Its inhabitants had several colonies on the Black Sea, such a3 
Trapezos and others. Therefore it was by Mithridales Eupator 
or the Great, made the capital of his kingdom, and even ia 
Strabo's time it was yet a splendid, strongly fortified town. 5 
For the very extensive commerce of the Salopians with other 

* Cf. II, p. 581. 

• Cf. Hid, p.6JL9. 

l Diodor as 21Y, 30 and 83, and Sitalo XII, 3, 14 p* Ms* 
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important commercial towns tne circumstance may be adduced, 
that they used to maintain commercial connections also with 
Alexandria. 1 Accordingly I do not hesitate to remark, that 
Sinope traded also with Prasis and Dioskurias which were 
situated oa the same sea, and drew wares from them, which 
were thence by the Sinopians carried to the great maritime 
towns of the Mediterranean Sea. Also with Cappadocia and 
Armenia the Sinopians could easily enter into commercial 
relations. 

The mention of Sinope leads to the remark, that the undis- 
turbed pursuit of land-commerce between India and the 
countries situated on the Black Sea, must have depended from 
their relations to the Roman Court. Were their relations to 
it of an inimical kind, interruptions necessarily occurred ; the 
latter however must have terminated as ’soon as these countries 
became subject to the sceptre of the Roman emperor. The 
interruptions of this kind which was the longest and most 
consequential took place under the king of Pontus Mithridatei 
JSupaier or the Great, and is the only one which deserves a 
short mention, because with the end of his dominion every 
successful resistance to the power of the Roman emperor ceased. 
Mithridates had subjugated to himself many Scythian peoples, 
Kolchis, the Bosphoros or the Crimean peninsula and the greatest 
portion of Asia Minor. After his unfortunate third war with 
Rome and after the revolt of his son Pharnahes in the yea# 63 
B.c., he caused himself to be killed. With his fall his ances- 
tral kingdom lost its indep endence and thenceforth Roman 
dominion reigned without resistance in the whole of Asia 
Minor. As Mithridates was an implacable enemy of the 
Romans and reigned over Sinope and the ports of Kolchis, there 
is no need of an express reason for the assertion that as long as 
Mithridates remained in possession of these towns, the commerce 
between them and the Roman provinces must have been inter- 
ruptedl. From the subjugation of Asia Minor it follows,- that 
already before the year 57 B.c. with which year the period of 


i See Frigin. of Mautlitt in C. Madbr'i I'nvr.n. Itistor. Qra-s. Ill, p. SU. 
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Indian commerce now engaging our attention begins, the 
merchants who carried on the trade between the west -Rom an 
countries and India, could securely carry on their peaceful 
avocations. 

After the statements and explanations of the reports of 
Indian commerce with the Roman empire, first the influences 
must be considered, which this commerce has exerted on the 
state of the Indians and of the Romans. I say of the Romans, 
for, only of them, and not of the many peoples who obeyed 
the dominion of the Roman emperor, such influences can be 
pointed out, in asmuchas they did not take place in the 
domain of science. The scholars, namely those who made use of 
the reports they had received from India., in order to develop the 
geographical and natural historical sciences, lived in various 
provinces of the Roman empire, and of them, the greatest number 
consisted of . Hellenes. 

To the present research, I premise the general remark, that 
in the present case the question cannot be of one of the most 
bsneficent effects of commercial intercourse between various 
nations — of the smoothing away of their peculiarities which can 
only take place through commercial intercourse, and their 
approach to each other brought on thereby — because the Romans 
and the Indians dwelt too far fiom each other, differed from 
each other too much in customs, manners arid opinions, and 
lastly the number of the merchants pertaining to both nations 
was too small to produce actual alterations in the circumstances 
of one of the two nations. In this research two circumstances 
must be considered : the character of the Romans and of the 
Indians ; further the nature of the wares, which formed an object 
of commerce between them. To begin with the Romans $ at 
that time the simple manners and strict virtues of earlier times 
had disappeared, and in their stead, lasciviousness, looseness of 
manners, miserable love of pomp, and boundless extravagance 
prevailed. The proud, rich and noble Romans vied with each 
other in luxury and in scorning money, nor had the Plebeians 
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shunned these inclinations. 1 The Romans caused from all 
countries objects to bo brought which they needed for the satis- 
faction of their pomp, and luxurious life ; and in this 
respect Rome may be compared with London where products 
serving for food, raiment or pleasure of the inhabitants are 
imported from all the countries of the world. But as India 
presented to the Romans a great variety of precious stones, 
perfumes, spices and fine stuffs, it contributed considerably to 
satisfy the voluptuous and extravagant inclinations of the 
Romans, and bad to that extent contributed to the increase of 
immorality, which was one of the mo3t important causes of the 


fall of the west-Roman empire. 

A second sequel of Indian commerce was the enrichment of 
that portion of the Roman mercantile community which pursued 
this business and derived immense profit from it, of which 
several examples have been mentioned in the preceding history 
of commerce. It enriched itself however at the cost of the 
other pursuits of life aad escaped not the censure of that strict 
moralist Pliny, who, whilst praising the care formerly bestowed 
on agriculture, complains, *that the seas were so to say defiled 
by merchants impelled by temerity and covetousness bringing 
far away from the Red Sea and India, costly wares subservient 
to the lust of pomp. 2 A further sequel of Indian commerce was 



that India swallowed not less than 13,650,0 00 Thalers from the 
Roman Empire. 3 

As subordinate consequences of the commercial intercourse 
between India and the Roman empire the two following may be 
considered. Besides the Panieam Italicum, also a kind of figs 4 was 
brought from India and sold to the Greeks and had received the 
name of the Indian ones. The second consequence of this mter- 
o/Mirtse meets us in the domain of medical science. The Roman 


also Euthgdmos 
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Physicians not only used several products of India to prepare 
medicaments from them, as has been mentioned already on 
several occasions, but they also appropriated themselves 
several medicines used by Indian physicians. A black eye- 
ointment was called the Indian Banlikon (mentioned also by 
Arab, doctors E. RJ and a plaster was likewise called the Indian 
.plaster* These prescriptions and their preparation Th'moSj a 
surgeon, who either received them from Indian physicians who had 
come to the Roman empire or who had himself been to India, 
had made known. 1 On the other hand Indian stone worn by 
some to quench the blood flowing from haemorrhoids, which 
the celebrated Greek physician to whom we are indebted 
for this statement justly rejects, cannot be considered as 
a real remedy. 2 It was no doubt an imitation of the Indian 
custom of -wearing amulets as a protection from disease. 

As far as the Indians are concerned their mode of living 
was, since a long time, regulated by laws and customs \ their 
country presented them also with a number of objects required for 
their food, raiment and ornament. Accordingly the articles 
imported to them from foreign countries may be considered only 
as supplements to those of their own, when they did not exist in 
sufficient quantity. This holds good, especially of copper, lead, 
and tin, of a product not indigenous in India, namely of wine, 
it has been remarked that probably kings and emperors alone 
used it. 3 Therefore it is incredible that commercial intercourse 
with Greeks and Romans should in any way have altered the 
maimers and customs of the Indians. The goods sold by the 
Indians to the subjects of the Roman empire were of much 
higher value than those which they received from those foreign* 
ers. It was in necessary consequence of the very different value 
of the wares on the two sides, that the Roman merchants were 
obliged to bring much ready cash, because the amount of the 

i 0-alenos . Be. compos, medic see . locos XII, 782 and Be. compos . medic, per 
genera?, p. 7dl, ed. Kuhn. 

3 Q-abnosL Be. simplic . medio . tenpor* XII, p. 227, of the same ed. 

8 $ce above, p. 50. 
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goods which they sold was insufficient to purchase full cargoes 
of costly Indian merchandise. In the Periplus of the 
Bed Sea on several occasions coins are mentioned as 
articles of importation . 1 In his time the sum of money brought 
by merchants from the Roman empire had increased consider* 
ably \ the report of Pliny has been already adduced before , 2 
Thereby the Indian merchants came into possession of numerous 
foreign coins, which probably became current also in India and* 
were propagated from Indian ports also into the interior. The 
Alexandrian merchant who gives us such accurate elucidations on 
the Indo- Roman commerce of those times informs us also on this 
point. In Barygara he yet found drachms of the Greek* 
Bactrian Kings* Apollodotos and Menontlros, in use . 3 Herewith 
the phenomenon agrees that in the most distant places of 
anterior India Greek and Roman coins have been found* 
namely in the tope near Hidda in Kabulistan in the vicinity of 
Jellalabad, in the tope of Manikyala, in the Mahratta country, 
in the region of Koinabatoor, in southern Dekhan and in the ruins 
of an old town, Mantotte in Gey Ion , 4 These coins gave, for 
the time in which they were coined, a hint for determining 
the greater or leaser vivacity of the Roman* Indian commerce. 
It is admitted of course that if Roman coins of the time of the 
Roman republic have been found in India, they cannot demons- 
trate that already during the time of the republic a direct 
commercial intercourse had taken place between Rome and India, 
because coins of this kind were, with later ones, brought to India 
by Roman merchants. Most frequently they are of the 
emperors from Augustas till the times of the Ante nines, 
many of whose coins have been discovered in the ruins 

' 1 Bee above, p. 53. ' .Xv'X\X. 

2 See above, p. 4*. 

3 Perish Mar. JSrytfa\ 3 p. 27. 

* WilsQtbS Ai\ antiqu., pp. 33 and 108, and on the site of Manikyala cf. 
21, p. 1177, Note 2 ; th?n Remarks on some lately discovered Homan Gold Cnns 
by Capt. Drury in the */. . A 8. B. XX r, p. 371, foil and. Sir 
Alexander Johnston’s A letter to (he Secretary, etc., iu Trans, of the IS A. 8. 1. 
p. 340. 1 ■ • ‘ ) ■ ■ ■ ■ . 
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of ancient town near Mantotte in Ceylon. Accordingly they 
bear testimony, that from the beginning of the Christian era 
till the end of the second century the intercourse between the 
Roman empire and India was most flourishing ; it, however, 
continued even after the division of the Roman empire .and 
still maintained itself during the Byzantine empire, because, 
coins of Theodosios the first, of Markianos and of Leon 
have been found in Malabar, the first of whom began his reign 
in 407, and the last died in 471. As the history of the 
Byzantiiie-Indian commerce cannot be here pursued further, 
I content myself to point to this circumstance as a preliminary. 

If we remember the wide extent of India, its wealth in 
, costly products and its high prosperity at that time, we must 
perceive that the money introduced into India through commerce 
with the Roman empire, could be but a small contribution 
to the enrichment of the inhabitants. On the other hand 
they obtained with it, during the time of the expansion of 
the Roman-Greek commerce, a communication of another kind 
which may here be mentioned, although it properly belongs 
to the history of astronomy, I mean, the division of the 
year into weeks and the naming of the separate days thereof 
according to the seven planets. The earliest well-authenticated 
mention of this division is of the year 63 b.c. in which 
Pompey found it in use among the Jews at the taking of 
Jerusalem. 1 It is based on the circumstance that the 24 hours 
of the day are dedicated to the seven planets in the following 
order: Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mercury and 
the Moon. According to this distribution, if we begin with 
Saturday the holiday of the Jews, the 22nd hour will belong 
to Saturn, the 23rd to Jupiter, the 24th to Mars and the 
first of the next day to the Sun, by whose name the whole day 
is called. If we continue in this manner through the whole 
week, we obtain the names of the separate days of the week, 
as current among all nations, among whom the division of 
the year into weeks is customary. This nomenclature is ascribed 

16, 18 and 10. 
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to the Egyptians and was very ancient among them. To 
the Greeks and Romans it had been communicated by 
the Egyptians, The oldest mention of these names 1 !o£ 
the .week occurs in the writings of Varaha Mihiia , conse- 
quently, only in the beginning of the sixth century. 1 Herefrom 
it does not, however, follow that these names of the days 
of the week had with other astronomical doctrines, not already 
found admittance among the Indians, but it might have 
been accepted only in daily life, not in the ritual, in which 
the original Indian divisi on of the month into a light and dark 
half continues to su bsist. 2 From India, the week with its 
seven days named after the seven planets has been carried 
to Java 3 . But as it had first originated in Egypt, there can 
scarcely be a doubt that the Indians had received them from 
the merchants who visited their country for the sake of 
commerce. 

On the other ramifications of the commerce of the Indians 
with foreign countries we possess only isolated notices. 

The third of the three routes which branched off in Bactria 
from the great high-way leading from India, passed over the 
great separating mountains the Belurtag, extended as far as the 
country of the Seri&e which embraced East Turkistan, the 
desert Shamo or Gobi* and Tibet proper. The Roman mer- 
chants went as far a3 the town Seraf, either Kami or 
Turfan. 4, From here goods were brought across Bactria to the 
port Barbarikon on the mouth of the Indus. 6 The commerce 

1 W ebor’s Xml. Stud . II, p. 666. 

* Cf. I , p. 823, 

8 The earliest indication on these ' Javanese names occurs in'* the A ant 
ceh. hmingen J. Domh in the Transactions of the Batavian Society of Arts 
XIII, p. 339* foil. These were afterwards communicated in The History 
of Java by S. Xtaffels, I., p. 1175 , in The Hist, of the Xnd . Archlil . 
by J, Crawford , I., p. 293, Laastly in M. FriedericJi’s Voorloopig Verslag Van he 
Hi. land Bali in the first mentioned collect ion XXJII, p. 21. 

4 Bee II, p, 535. 

s Peripl. Mar. Brythr* p. 23. 

^ [SchofE., p. 261. — ,Trs,j — [Gerini, 2,249. — Trs.] 

f [Sehoft, p, m^Trs.] Gerini, pp. 15,16, 17, 19, 21, 738, —Trs.] 
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of the Serd, by which name the Greets and Romans call 
the merchants from whom they received the so-called Seri 6 
goods,, which name -was, however, afterwards also transferred 
to the peoples who inhabited Serike. Pliny gives us a short 
but extremely interesting report so far as the history of 
commerce is concerned* 1 

There existed a commercial intercourse between the Seri 
and the inhabitants of Taprobane. The father of Rae&ias, 
the director of the embassy of the Sinhalese king to the emperor 
Claudius, had himself travelled to them and had reported of 
them the following remarkable circumstances : — The Serd dwelt 
on the other side of the Emodian mountains, by which name 
the middle part of the Himalayas is understood* They sur- 
passed other men by the size of their bodies, had reddish 
hair and sky-blue eyes* Their language had coarse sounds, 
and was unintelligible to foreign merchants. They came to 
meet the Roman merchants as well as the father of Rachias • 
there the foreigners deposited on the other bank the articles of 
commerce brought by them, by the side of those offered to them 
for sale by the Serd ; the latter carried off the foreign articles 
if they were pleased with the Carter, They hated luxury 
and covetousness and cared not what the foreign merchants 
sought among them, nor why they came, and where they carried 
the Serlo goods. On account of this want of the love of 
gain and on account of their simple manners, they are, by the 
Roman geographers, designated as a very just nation, and stated 
to have become greatly known by the trade which they carried 
on in this manner by depositing articles in solitary places 
and then departing. 2 

This description of the Serd preserved to us by Pliny 
best suits the Umn who belong to inner- Asia, had, according to 
the Chinese reports fair hair, blue eyes, and were not driven to 
the west by the great J ueiichis, and possessed, according to the 
statement of a Chinese official in the year 113 b. c. the region. 


l Fliny VI. 24, 8, 
^omjpomus Mela III, 7, 1, 
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at present called Ds ungary.i The river not mentioned in 

Fhny s account must be the stream called Oichardos by Ptolemy 
the present Tan m and one of the toWM situat y 

gieat high-way through upper Asia, namely Turf an, belonged to 
Usm. Accordingly I do not hesitate to assume that the 

the U o' °t ? ^ ° f *** « bo other than 

ltZTl/urV hiS *“*““*» * -vertheless 

during those't* g °“ th ® gr * at eom “^cial intercourse, 

the of r r ong ths most *«>* 

P ^ ha fioman empire situated in the far west 

10m t. e island Taprobane situated in the south of India* 
merchants visited inner-Asia. nUla> 

Of the land commerce of the Indians with China, the most 

rsz, r*. 4- * * ste 

occurs in the Penplus of the Red Sea . 3 A 11 rma n„ T a- ' 

the fr0ntiers of tte Thinai* on the route 
throu h bikna along the Tista, and procured on their return 

from the > Besadai the Malabathron§, which they brou-ht to 
the port Gauge at the mouth of the Ganges. J * 

~j- P- V ‘> P- ff - and Vivien Saint Martin’s The" White Huns> 

2 See IT, pp, 533 an( j 
8 See above, p. 38. 

P Gcrini, pp, 238, 239, 249, 276 .— Trs 1 

[§ Setoff, pp. 6 , 44 5, 47, 84, 89, 112,' 216, 7, 756, 279, 281,-Tr,] 


¥11.— -Sanskrit Works on Elephants* 


By Fin ay at® sa B!iattaeiiaryya 9 M.A*, and 
dr« K® Shrigomdekar, If. A.. 

In Sanskrit there is rather an extensive literature on 
elephants, the methods of catching them, their tending and 
treatment® The earliest among the extant works is decidedly 
the Hd&tyayurvecla , 1 which is written in the style of the 
Pur anas being an interlocution between Bomapada, the King 
of Ahga, and the sage Palakapya. This latter belonged to the 
Kapya Gotra and because he tended {palagati) the elephants, 
he got the name of Palakapya. The work is believed to have 
been written in the 5th or the 4th century b-o. In this 
work plenty of interesting details about elephants, their origin 
and their treatment are to be found# 

About the origin of elephants the work says that elephants 
formerly had the power of moving about according to their 
will ; they could walk, swim and even could fly in the air* 
Once It so happened that a batch of elephants came flying to 
the hermitage of a sage and the whole company sat on the 
branch of a tree, which, being unable to bear the heavy burden 
yielded, and broke. The sage, thereupon, pronounced a curse 
to the effect that the elephants henceforth will lose the power 
to move at will and that they will be mounts of human beings 
in future for doing mischief in consequence of accumulated 
pride. 2 

The elephants of the quarters, In order to prevent this 
curse taking effect, went to Brahma, who was powerless against 

1 Published in the Anandasrama Sanskrit Series (1894). 

8 Op. cifc. Ch. J, Sec. X, . Slokas 83-89. The wordings of the curse is as 
follows * 

Madadarpocchrayadyasmanmama bhagnah parigrahah t 

Vimuktah kamacarena bhavisyatha na saiplayah ! 

Naranaxp. vahanafcvaxp ca tasmafc prfipsyatha baranah !! 


3 Beg. J. 
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the sage to ameliorate their condition, but consoled them with 
a promise that he would create a man who will he able to cure 
all destructive diseases of elephants which they are sure to 
catch when in the lower world. 3 

All elephants in consequence of the curse had to go to the 
world, all looking morose and unhappy* and wandering here 
and there, at last they entered the hermitage of a sage 
(Matanga by name.) This sage was the same night visited 
by a Yak si 9 1 in his dream. Being awakened he came out and 
passed urine, which was drunk by one of the she-elephants 
of the herd, who became enciente soon after and -produced 
a beautiful child who came to be known as the sage 
Palakapya, the first doctor of elephants. 4 

The king of A hga was promised by gods that he will have 
the elephants as his mount, and he was always thinking as to 
how he could secure such a mount. He was directed by 
Narada to send his men after the elephant herds north of the 
Ganges in the forest to trace them by following their dungs 
and urine. The searchers came to the hermitage of Palakapya 
and were overjoyed to find a large number of elephants there. 
They also observed Esi Palakapya who used to play with 
them whenever he was free from his sacrificial and other 
duties. They reported the whole matter to the king of 
Anga who went with his army to the hermitage and 
captured all of them when the sage was merged in deepest 


8 Op. cit* SI* 96-98. — Cf. Brahma’s speech — 

Na visa do manah karyasp. vyadhin prati matahgajah ! 
ITtpafcsyatyaeirevatha gajahandhnrmahamunih !i 
Ayurvedasya vefcfca vai matkrfcsaya bhavisyati ! 

Tcsaip. rogan samufcpatmau hanisyafcyausadhlbalat If 
* Op. cit. SI, 103-110 — 

Tarp svapne dliarsayamaea yaksinl kamarupi^u ! 
lid nviyasp sayanafc turnamattbitah sa vyacbintayaft If 
A£mmadabhini§kramya munirmutrasp. cakara sah ! 
Tanya mttbrepa saipsjrstam tartaivendi iyamasravafc I! 

Bai v akara yBainyuktaip tattn tadretafcanvllaspi ! 
Apivadrthastini miitmm tafco garbhamadhatta sa. J! 
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meditation, tod brought them all to bis capital Champa (ncaf 
bhagalpore) . 5 

It so happened afterwards that the elephants could not bo 
properly taken care of, and almost every one of them began 
suffering from one disease or other. The sage Pdlakapya after 
his usual meditation was very much aggrieved to miss his 
favourite animals and began a search after thorn and at last 
came to the capital of the king of Align* He found his 
favourite animals in diseased conditions and at once went to 
the jungles near by, and fetched a number of medicinal plants 
tod applied the medicines to the elephants. This news took 
the king by surprise and he invited the sage Palakapya to his 
place after showing due respects, and their conversation is 
recorded in Hasty ay urveda^ which has come down to us. 6 

Palakapya praises the elephants as the best mounts for kings 
and as best fighters in the army. Some of the S Iotas are 
worth quoting and translating : — 

Moksat para gatirnasti nasti vedatpara iSrutih ! 

Nasti Krsnat param bbutam nasti yanam gajat paraip !! 7 
There is no further advent after emancipation, no authority 
beyond the Vedas, no man better than Krsna, and no mount as 
excellent as the elephant* ” 

Prthivyah bhusanam Meruh sarvaryah hhusanaip Sag! I 
Naranam bhusanaxp. vidya sainyanam bhusanam gajjah !! s 
a The Sumeru is the ornament of the world, the moon of 
the night, the learning is the ornament of the man and the 
elephant is the ornament of the army 

} Y ato satyahtato dharmah yato dharmastato dhauarn ! 

tatahi sfilarn. yato nlgastato jayah !!* 9 
Besides t-^ ere * s trath there is religion ; where there is 
relit Sanskrit s* is prosperity ; where there is beauty there is 
»objiro^uT wtere there are elephants there is victory ”, 

~ ’ £ Op* SL 84*59. 

mT®®; si. 64-74 m 

1 ^ it. Ch. 1, See. V. SI, 22. 
s Op. eit. SI. 23. 

» Op. cit. SI. 20! /; V : ■■ i v' 5 ; V 0- . 
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Paiakapya also gives further interesting details as to what 
sort o£ men should be appointed by kings as the Minister-in- 
charge of elephants (Gajamatya). For instance, he should be 
religiously inclined, pure in mind and free from all vices ; should 
have a sweet tongue, good physique and boldness ; should be 
si: rong, grateful to the king and free from greed. He should 
have a name of auspicious significance, should be all obedience 
to the order of the king and be always alert to please the 
king, etc., etc. 10 

Paiakapya also refers to the qualities of the physicians for 
elephants. For instance, he should be modest, have a good 
memory and should be well conversant with the books on medicine* 
He should come of a good family, should be a good speaker and 
of a talkative nature, and should always be thinking of the 
welfare of elephants, etc. 

Next to Paiakapya the work worthy of mention is the Art It a - 
s'astra 11 of Kautilya who flourished in the 4th century b,c, 
giving interesting details about elephants. It gives, for instance 
how the king should maintain searches after elephants in forests 
and how they are to inform the catchers. The catchers as ins- 
tructed by the State Physician for elephants should catch such 



t 




1 



among them who possess auspicious characteristics and are of 
good character. The searchers should report also the whereabouts 
of elephants in herds, stray elephants, elephants in rut, yoking 
elephants, and elephants that have escaped from the cage. 35 

Kautilya further says The victory of kings (in battles) 
depends mainly upon elephants ; for elephants being of large 
bodily frame, are able not only to destroy the arrayed 
of an enemy, his fortifications and encampments, to 

undertake works that are dangerous to life ", 18 Jr 7$ * 

Op. cit. SI. 3945. ..... U# 

11 References to the ArfhaSastra of Kautilya are from its El Jt&latio: 

hj Pandit* B, Shamashasfcry, B.A., Mjt.A.g., first edition, 191 ngaflorej 

j 12 Op. cit. 55*56, 1 '% 

I f Op. cit. 56. : 4: V;.-' j Ik 
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In ArtJia$astra u we find also ike classification of elephants. 
Elephants, lie says, bred in countries such as Kalinga, Anga 
Karusa and the East are considered as best ; those of Dasarna 
and Western countries are of middle quality ; and those of 
Saurastra and Panchajanya (Pan jab) are of low quality. Their 
might, strength and energy can however be improved by suitable 
training* 

Kautilya also directs the kings to have a Superintendent 
of elephants who shall take proper care to protect elephant 
forests and supervise their training, and the works of such subordi- 
nates as the elephant doctors, trainers, grooms, drivers, binders, 
and others. In Kautilya are found also the measurements of 
elephant stables and of places suitable for their bathing, playing 
and training . 15 He also gives the measurements of elephants 
and divides them according to length, height, etc. He also gives 
the age limit of elephants that are to be captured and prohibits 
the capture of others. For instance, elephants less than twenty 
years old, infatuated elephants, elephants without tusks, diseased 
elephants, elephants which suckle their young ones and female 
elephants should not be captured. He also enumerates the 
physical splendour of elephants and their auspicious characteristics 
and also fixes their daily rations. 

In war, according to Kautilya, the army should be arrayed 
in the following manner. The elephants such as are trained in 
war shall be on the front, the flanks should be guarded by 
elephants such as are trained for riding and wings should be 
protected by rogue elephants. The best array according to 
Kautilya Is that which consists of a strong infantry and of such 
elephants and horses as are noted for their breed, birth, strength, 
youth, vitality, capacity to run even In old age, fury, skill, 
firmness magnanimity, obedience and good habits. 16 

Besides these two works there are further works on elephants 
in Sanskrit such as the Gajanirupam, MatangaUla , 17 Gajacikit^ 

u Op. cit. p. 56. 

*5 Op. cifc. pp. 169$. Details abonfc the training of elephants are to be found 
In p. mff. 16 Op. cifc. p. 448. 

it Matangallla is published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series (19X0). 
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ia 9 or G^jalahanna 18 among which the last mentioned work 
deserves special notice* It is also in the form of an interlocu- 
tion between King Nahisa and Vrhaspati* It mentions that 
Gaiiesa was created by Siva from his perspiration caused by his 
anxiety to destroy the Baityas. He created also Airavata for 
the same purpose and it is regarded as the primordial elephant. 
Brahma in the next cycle (Yuga) created the second kind and 
Karajan a the third kind in the third cycle* It further mentions 
Iho eight different forests , 19 with their boundaries producing 
eight different kinds of elephants, e.g., Pracya, £aru§a, 
Basania, Angareya, Kalihga, jAparanta, Saurastra and Panca* 
nada« Pracya is the country lying between the Himalayas, 
L&ubitya, Ganges and Prayaga. Karusa comprises the terri- 
tory lying between Mekhala, Tipperah and Dasarna ; Da&lrna 
comprises Sriparvata, Yindhya and the Vetravatl ; Angareya 
Comprises the country lying between Pariyatra, Vidi^a the 
Narmada and Brahmavarta ; Kalinga or TJtkalade^a is the 
country lying between the south sea and the Sabya mountain ; 
Aparanta comprises the country lying between the Arabian sea, 
Narmada and Sahya mountain ; Saurastra is the country lying 
between Avanti (Malwa) Dwarka and Ahu j Pancanada is the 
country comprising the Kuruksettra, Kalikavana (Jvalamukhi?) a 
the Indus and the Himalayas. 

Elephants bred up in different forests are again sub-divided 
into three different classes as Bhadra, Mandra and Mrga giving 

iH reformatio* hereinafter given from Gajaiaksana is based on the two 

manuscript of the work, Nos. 64#4 and 12483, deposited in the Central Library, 
Jdaroda* 

19 Ot the text. — Pracya- V ediharnsa- DaS&rnaka* hgareyaka- Kaliagaka, 
Aparantaka, Sanrastraka, Pafioanadabhidhaiiam. (1) Tatra Himasarla, MandtV 
kini, Prayaga, Lauhityant&re Pracyam vanax*. (2) tatha Mekhala, Tripura^ 
f)a§arnadfc& aiimdhye Vcdikarnsajam van am. (3) tatha Da^arnahhidhanavisaye 
Sriparvata, Vindhyadri, Votravotinaxp madhye Da&nakam vanaip. (4) tatha ea 
.Pariyatra, \ id is it, Narmada, Brahniavar, dhanantare Angareyakarp vanaip. (5) 
VtkftLadeSa, Daksinamava, Sahya, Vindhyamadhyc, Kalihgakaip vanani. (6) ’tath* 
Apavasamudra, Sahya, Narmadant are ca A parantakam vanani, (7) tafchaiya Avan« 
lideaa, Narmada, Dvarakil, Arbudapurantare Saurastrakam vanaip. (8) tatluVa 
^uiksofctra, Itaiikavanu* gindh^adl, Tuhw.adharaut. m Pafi^dfihhidlwam * 
6874 fob g-C, J r * 
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rise to 24 ■ different kinds. They are again subdivided 20 into 
two kinds according as fcliey are either Giricara (accustomed 
to mountains) or Nadxeara (accustomed to rivers). According 
to .our author therefore elephants are of 4S different 
kinds, ' Amongst them the best are those belonging to the 
Pracya forests. They are most gigantic in size, modest, ' power- 
ful and of reddish colour ; they are strong, always in rut, 
experts in charging and retreating in battles. They are not 
ordinarily angry tempered but display their strength when 
much teased. 21 

This work also gives details of testing the strength of an 
elephant, which are very interesting. It says that that elephant 
would be considered as the most powerful, which would be able 
to bear on its back the burden of 18,000 coins and would be able 
to run for ten Yojanas (roughly SO miles) without being tired 22 
Similarly the speed of an elephant is tested. The elephant 
whichl?^^ ^ catch any fastest runner in the world in seven 
stepr only is considered to be the possessor of the highest 
speed. 23 The maximum age limit of elephants according 
to this author is 120 years. 

The elephant in ancient India is always regarded as 
specially sacred in all the three religious systems of India,, 

Cf. text— .-V /r y ,; ; . 

Atah paraip pravaksyami ,laks*maip giricarinam. 

Tfttha nadlearanauca tathaivobhnyacarinaip. Pol. 7*8, 

91 Cf. text. — ts vinay asatfc vaSaktis ampannah tamrafmsali pra viral- 

area d ah gajayuddue ca npasarpanapasarpapaniratali bkavanti nalikro<'hinal\, 
samudve jifcah satfcvaip darsayanfci Foh 3b, r 

93 The text is — * 

J ambxxuadasya tamrasya palaai rajafeasya va. 

Asb adasasakxsr aiii ynkiya Samgrhya Vega van. 

D asayo janamadlivanaxp gacehati sramavarjjifcib. 

Vo gajo gajamadhye iu sa uttamavalah smytah. FoL 19 b, Mau No. 6874. 

. 3S Compare text — * - ' 

GajotfclianasahotthaEanavam vega pradhavinam, 

Kopavlsbena xaaaasa ... .... 

y asta vegena gylmafci naraip saptapadantaram 

Mb, No. I24G3, iol. 87a, i. 
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Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism. Ganesa, for Instance, with 
the head or an elephant, is regarded as the bestower of perfec- 
tion* Airavata, the white elephant has been accepted as a 
mount by Indra, the god of Heaven, and his birth at the time 
of the churning the ocean (Samudramanthana) is regarded as 
specially scored. The Hindus believe also that the Diggajas 
guard the ten quarters. Elephants in ancient India were 
regarded so sacred that Kautilya prescribes death sentence for 
any one who kills an elephant. But on the other hand, if a man 
is killed by an elephant his relatives are to pay a sum to 
G overnment for his obtaining soeh an auspicious death. In 
Buddhism we find Buddha himself represented as a white 
elephant at Dhauli near Bhu vanes war. It is also recorded that 
Maya Devi saw in her dreams that a white elephant is entering 
into her womb. Eventually she became enciente and produced 
a son, who became known as the Buddha in later times %v In the 
Jataka literature, recording stories of th0^udd45^^evious 
births we find the Buddha horn several times as an elephant. In 
Baddanla Jataka i for instance, we read the story that he was once 
born as a six-tusked elephant, who himself broke all the sik-tusksj 
one after another, to present them to a queen, and thus sacrificed 
his life. In later times we find a pair of elephants as vehicles 
of Aksobhya a Dhyanl Buddha. Similarly, in Jainism elephant 
was regarded as specially sacred to Ajitanatha, a Tlrthankara, 
as his Lanebhana or the recognition symbol. 



VIII.— Our Historical Sense. 

By Bo C, Bhattacharya, M, A, 

It lias been often beard remarked that Ancient Indians 
possessed no history, neither bad they any historical sense* We 
have to go deep in^o the question and prove positively or 
negatively how far it is based upon truth. The conception of 
history is never constant but differs widely according to different 
stand-points. We have already heard of many kinds of history— 
Political history, Constitutional history, Economic history. 
Cultural history, Social history and so on. It is not obviously 
known, however, that those who deny ancient India any 
knowledge of history, what type of history they actually mean 
thereby. Then, again, one has to note that there has | 
been a gradual evolution in the art of writing history. Some , 
historians, while compiling their history, were not blind ! 
to the literary side of the art. Classical writers of history like 
the Greek and Bo man historians and in later times. Gibbon, 
Green and Macaulay clothed their historical accounts in fine 
and sometimes In gorgeous garb of expressions. Quite recently, 
a new school of historians, representing as they Say e( Scientific 
History 99 have arisen, who studiously divest their history of 
any literary grace. Indeed, the Muse of History evermore 
typifying an art suffers painfully at their hands ! 

Now, the question : whether the Ancient Indians recorded no 
contemporary events or whether they never had the knowledge 
of writing history in the modern fashion. The later question 
to be applied to Ancient India would be assuredly a self- 
contradiction. The first question can be most adequately 
answered. 

History fundamentally deals with memorable events— events 
connected with the life-history of contemporary kings, religious 
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teachers, and powerful dans. This kind of history we find 
in abundance in Indian literature, ancient tradition, coins 
and inscriptions. In some cases it is possible to get a full 
glimpse into the daily life of ancient peoples in India. ^ The 
wars between the Saras and the As liras, the Aryans and D ashy ns , 
the exploits cf the God-kings and heroes, the traditional history 
of the Purorabas, the solar and lunar kings, the Iksakus, Kurus, 
Panclavas, the history of the Rsis have come down to us in 
a fairly detailed form through the Vedic, Paaranic, Buddhistic 
and Jaina literatures. Who, among the educated people .in 
India, is not acquainted with the life-history of Rama Chandra, 
Sri Krisna, Pandavas, Gautama Buddha and Mahavira ? 

The Indian equivalent word for history is Itihdsa , which 


Indian notion 
of history* 


has been derived as Tfav fof xl 

meaning that which contains 


ancient accounts. Further, Itihdsa, has been 




more clearly defined as : — 

tft&q fef?r sftm* ?psra|rp^ 11 

Stid liar Svami has quoted this versVinhis Commentary to the 
Vishnu Pur ana (III. 4. 10). According to this Itihdsa contains 
detailed accounts as told by Rishis, lives of Devas and seers and 
wonderful pious, stories of the future. Prom this it is evident that 
history or itihdsa in India recorded past events authenticated 
by truthful Rishis, inclusive of lives of gods and seers. What 
better definition can we give of history ? We may talk of 
historio testimony, verification of one record by means of another. 



primary evidence and secondary evidence all implying in short 
that we are proving a case before a court of justice. If we believe 
on the whole, in the truthfulness of a nation, in their ancient 
chroniclers, there can scarcely be any room for making an elaborate 
case of proof S If we place no credence on the writings of those 
who valued truth more than their lives, we may as well discredit 
the truth of every ancient record, whether inseriptional or 
numismatic or of a foreign traveller. The same men, who 
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recorded events in books, also engraved the inscriptions. Wha 
earthly ground there can be to give credit to Fahien or Hiueu- 
f siting and not to our truthful seers ? Of course, in exceptional 
cases, ancient facts have been tinged with some exaggerations. 
But this tendency is apparent in all old writers, whether Indian 
or Greek or Chinese all having' indulged in some exaggeration 
and romance. 

In Yedic literature, Itihasa has been called the fifth Veda, 

In as much as Sruli is a Pramdna, In ids a 

References to thus and very appropriately is accredited as ' 

luhasa in early J J 

literature. a canon of truth. It has also been clearly 

distinguished from the Pur dm 

ITT ^ TO^fWST 5 

1 

From the several descriptions of Itihasa, we are led to the con* 
elusion that it is the narrative of actual events and of important 
personages of our ancient society. Thus, Itihasa formed a 
phase of Indian literature but never, as a rule, existed in separate 
books to be styled as pure history. Hence, a Pvrdm is not a his* 
tory but history may be found in a Purdjia . Similarly, in the 
narrative portions of the Brdhmams which are the parents of 
the Purdrias , much ancient history has been preserved, which 
with some alterations are to be found in the Makdbkdrata and 
the Pur anas, 

sr^^fiTssif'sifg : 

wiener i 

A G\ 

i.e v the portion of the Veda which relates to ancient accounts, 
A clearer conception of history is, afforded by the following 
Verse from the Mahabharat. 

^IrJ^TptfwfcTfT^* !( ; 


?i#r * ) | 
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According to this definition, history is the narrative of ancient 
facts accompanied by teachings on religion, economics, culture 
and salvation. It amounts really to what Carlyle said of his- 
tory, viz., “ History is philosophy teaching by examples. " 
That is to say, history must not be a mere dry record but should 
also concern itself with useful generalizations. Following the 
Mahabharatic conception of history, the historian must not 
only state ancient facts but should also draw inferences there- 
from, which will be educative to the people. That it was a 
‘part of the religious literature, so sacred and so credible in every 
detail is well-attested by a passage from Manu 

“ g^TOTTf®! ^ H ” 


f( The Veda, Dliarmiiastras, Itihasas, Puranas and Milas 
should be recited towards the Pltris. ” 

Now, actually there ran a gradual evolution of the chains of 
ancient facts from the Vedio to the later Pan ranic and other 
literatures. This is obvious from the passage I presently 

quote 

Wf 11 

The Vedaisto.be elucidated by the ltihasa and the Purams 
meaning thereby by the facts of history and the Pnranas. 

The importance attached to the study of history had been 
so great that every day a fixed time was appointed when history 
and the Puranas had to he recited and heard. 

« gtnirra m 

Again, according to Kautilya’s Artha Sastra the lungs 
must spend the afternoons in hearing the ltihasa, (hautilya 

i, S9-60). ■ , 

From the early references to ltihasa as mentioned and 

discussed above, can be substantiated the existence as well 

as the characteristics of such a body of literature as History 

in Ancient India# 
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Tlie d i s t i n o 
tion between 
Anvakhyana n d 
Itibasa in Vedic 
Literature. 


The earliest reference to Itihdsa occurs in the 15th Book 
of the Atharva Veda (XV, 6,4.). Itihdsa 
then appears in the Satapatha Brdh °, 
(xiii, 4, S 3 IS, 13) j the Jaimimga 
Brhaddranyalca (ii, 4, 16, iv, 12, v, IT) 
and Chdndogya Vpanishad (iii, 4,1,2)* 
Everywhere, especially, in the datapath a Br Sankhyayana 
Srauta Sutra, Itihdsa has been identified with the Veda. All 
this may testify to the infallibility of the truth of this 
Literature, In Vedic Literature, AnvdJchydna and Itihdsa are 
distinguished as different classes of works but the exact point 
of distinction seems to be obscure to some western oriental 
scholars. ( 1 ) When we get three different words like Itihdsa , 
Parana and Ahhydna , they must have different connotations 
for ideas which they represent. " Akhjdna ” or u Jkhydyikd 33 
has been defined as a species of prose composition, — a 

connected story or narrative tgWlffl 

^oSTf^R MalaviUgni 

M. 2. Again, S5«ri3cr ^qT<T 

sTt[' *ISl' Sahilya Darp. 

568. Writers on Hindu Rhetoric usually divide pro^e compo- 
sition into WMJ and — au< ^ ma ke a distinction between 

them. Thus, they regard Barn’s as an 

and as a Hence, Ikhydna is a mixture o|^ 

history and fiction. Itihdsa is a pure narrative of history while 
the Purana is, again, an admixture of history and religion. To 
Yaska, the oldest lexicographer of India, the Itihdsa is a part 
of the Mantra Literature itself, AitihdnJcas being merely the 
people who interpret the Big Veda by seeing in it traditions 
or true facts where others see myths. 

It may be said that the back-hone of history is Chronology. 

There is hardly any reason to suspect that 

Chronology in ■® 1 * n< ^ us knd n0 knowledge of chronology 
Ancient India* nor lad they the custom of dating their 
events, - — the memorable events of the 
(1) See ** Vedic Index ''*—the words if Ilihasa ’[ and “ history *\ 
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past. In fact, while performing a religious ceremony, they 
still say « ^3^ 1#, Sjg^fa^ete., etc. The 

Sracldha and Tarpana are matters to commemorate past events with 
exact dates. ’The Hindu Society still perpetuates the memory 
of their great heroes, and divine kings and we can know the 
dates of their births, deaths and historical achieve- 
ments. Kri sna-j anmdsl aml } Bdma-n&vamt, Siva*chaturdds^ 

Ganem-cIiaiurtHy Lahsmi- Ptirnima-, Mdhdnavamt, Tija 
Dasami 3 etc,, have still been observed and preserved to our 
memory with accurate Tithi, Nahatfa , etc. Thus, when we know 
that Sri Krisna was born on Astarni day of the black fortnight, 
his star was Robim, his Bust was Bull, his day was Wednesday, 
it is possible to find the year of his birth by a back calculation, 
with reference to the astronomical occurrence of the particular 
combination. It is also worthy of note that astronomical 
statements of dates are more reliable than dates in connection 
with particular eras, which are often misunderstood. 

Now, if any body argues that granting India paid a consi- 
derable attention to the memorable events associated with the 
lives of their deified heroes, what about the dates for kings. We 
may answer. Our ancient kings had their dates — not only dates 
but most of them started eras after them. Whereas, in Europe 
there is only one era current, x.e., the Christian Era, In India, on 
the other hand, a number of eras were in use. This has the 


unique advantage of checking each other for verification. As 
ancient as the time of the Mahabharata, we hear of the Yuclhn - 
thiraMa , the Kali era and the Saptarshi Kala. Then, in the 
so-called u Historical times ” the Maury an era, the FiJcrama era* 
th q S&tavahana era, the Sakahda, the Gupta era* the Harsha era, 
the Chedi era and the Lakmana Sena era. Referring to 8000—* 
5000 B.C. as Erta yuga . (Tilak), 5000— 8000 B*C* as 
Mrgaiira epoch* Adifi epoch about 6000 B. C., MoUnt epoch-** 
6101 B* C., Erltikd epoch in the Yedic Brabmanas and Samhitls 
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•—2376 B.C., ( ! ) I give a discussion of the eras as mentioned 
above — 

The Kali Abda— ' Ike year of commencement is 3102 B'C. 

Its years are both Chctitfci di (luni-solar) and ileaha di (solar)* 

It is used both in astronomical works and in Tuncltangas. The 
late Mr. Dikshit is not very right when lie says that it was 
not used in epigraphies! records. 

In the A i hole inscription we have — 

fk'm. 1 ® fra* enf^t i 

serene w 

^ I 

snmraT^ srft »jg srm is 

i.e., 3000 + 700 + 30 + 5 = 3735 expired year ( 2 ) of tt.e Kali yoga 
since the Bharata war 

556 Saka year 
78 

A. XX 13 ate of tb© epigraph* 
Aryabhata in his Kola knya pad a (IQ verse) writes : 

qtgg S^pTT 1 

fsT!0% i?¥T ^ eftrTx; fj 

i* e., when 3,600 years have elapsed in the Kali era, he was 
23 years old. Hence, he was bom in 3577 Kali era. ( 3 ) 

0 Some chronological results— 

(a) the correspondence between the names of months and the period. 

Hence, the names of the months did nob date before B. C. 1181. 

(5) All the lists of the Nabsatras begin with Krttikas. The date at which 
the Krttikas coincided with the vernal equinox has been reckoned at 
some period in the 3rd millennium B. C« (Weber). 

(c) Since the full moon in Phalgnn is called ‘ month 5 of tie year, the year 
began in that month. Thus the year was reckoned from the winter 
solstice, which would coincide with the month 0 £ phalgun about 
B.C. 4000 (Jacobi). 

(2) EpL Indica, Vol. VI. p. 1. 

( s ) Another calculation — The inter-rognum between Pariksita and Hands 
is 1,500 (years. The time of Parik§ita is far early about 1200 Kali era. Hands 
was anointed king circa 401 B.C. Hence, £700 + 401=3101 is the initial year 
of the Kali yaga. 
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past. In fact, while performing’ a religious ceremony, they 
still say “ ?nf^ ^5^ *$SRf?wl» etc., etc. The 
Sraddha and Tarpana are matters to commemorate past events with 
exact dates. 'The Hindu Society still perpetuates the memory 
of their great heroes, and divine kings and we can know the 
dates of their births, deaths and historical achieve- 
ments. Krima-S anmdslamt } Rdma-ndvamt, Siva+chaturdaf^ 
G an e$a-cft aiurth ?, Lalcsmi- Piimima, Mahmavamt s Vijagd - 
Dasamiy etc., have still been observed and preserved to our 
Memory with accurate Tithi } Nafaatfa, etc. Thus, when we know 
that Sri Krisna was born on Astami day of the black fortnight, 
his star was Rohini, his East was Bull, his day was Wednesday, 
it is possible to find the year of his birth by a back calculation, 
with reference to the astronomical occurrence of the particular 
combination. It is also worthy of note that astronomical 
statements of dates are more reliable than dates in connection 
with particular eras, which ate often misunderstood. 

Now, if any body argues that granting India paid a consi- 
derable attention to the memorable events associated with the 
lives of their deified heroes, what about the dates for kings. We 
may answer. Our ancient kings had their dates — not only dates 
but most of them started eras after them. Whereas, in Europe 
there is only one era current, i.e., the Christian Era, in India, on 
the other hand, a number of eras were in use. This has the 
unique advantage of checking each other for verification. As 
ancient as the time of the Mahabharata, we hear of the Yudkis- 
thirdlda } the Kali era and the Saptarshi Kala, Then, in the 
so-called t£ Historical times ” the Maury an era, the Fihrama era* 
the S (Hawaiian a era, the Bahabda , the Gupta era* the Marsha era* 
the Chedi era and the Lahmana Sena era. Referring to 8000—* 
5000 B.C* as Erta yuga (Tilak), 5000—8000 B*C* as 
M'vgaiira epoch, Aditi epoch about 6000 B. C., JRoMnt epoch—* 
8101 B* C», KfitiM epoch in the Vedic Brabmanas and Samhii&s 
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—2376 B.C., (1) I give a discussion of the eras as mentioned 
above — 

The Kali Abda—Ihe year of commencement is 3102 B-C. 
Its years are both Chaitrd di (luni-soIa r ) and Mcsha di (solar). 

It is used both in astronomical works and in 1 duel an gas. The 
late Mr. Dikshifc is not very right when he says that it was 
not used in epigraphieal records* 

In the A i hole Inscription we have *. 

’Tsspogjs • 

swaWer, aj^T?iT oft ^ 11 

he., 3000 + 700 + 30 + 5 = 3735 expired year ( 2 J of the Kali y uga 
since the Bharata war 

556 Saka year 
78 

US5" A- D' Date of tlie digraph. 
Aryabhata in his Kdla kriyd pada (10 verse) writes ; 

s^rf 55t^cn ’Ufu i 

I rfferr: i? 

h e., when 3,600 years have elapsed in the Kali era, he was 
23 years old. Hence, he was born in 3577 Kali era. ( 8 ) 

0 Some chronological results — 

(a) the correspondence between the names of months and the period. 

Hence, the names of the months did not date before B. C. 1181. 

(b) A31 the lists of the JSTaksatras begin with Krfctikas. The date at which 
the Krfctikas coincided with the vernal equinox has been reckoned at 
some period in the 3rd millennium B. C* (W eber), 

(c) Since the full moon in Phalgan is called e month * of the year, the year 
began in that month. Thus the year was reckoned from the winter 
solstice, which would coincide with the month of Pkalgun about 
B.C. 4000 (Jacobi). 

C) Epu Indies, Vol. VI. p. % t 

(*) Another calculation — The inter-reguum between Pariksifca and JSTanda 
is 1,500 (years* The time of Pariksifca is far early about 1200 Kali era. Lancia 

was anointed king circa 401 B.C. Hence, 2700 + 401=3101 is the initial year 

of the Kali yuga. 
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Saptarshi kala. — This era also named laukika-Jcdla }> or 
$astra-hala appears to have been in use in Multan and other 
parts — - Initial point — 8076 33. C. 

The Yikrama Era — 58 B„C. In Northern India, the 
year is Ghaitrddi and" its months Purnimdnta . The earliest 
known date containing the word Yikrama is “ Yikrama Sam- 
vat” 898 (about A.D. 84-0). While examining some Jaina 
manuscripts, I came upon one passage in a manuscript called 
f^=f%TT preserved in the Bengal Asiatic Society. It runs thus; 

(?) fa) 1 

qftrrr’orfiT^' s 

f^rarf^Fi sFra** Ti3?f u 

Two dates are given 989 Samvat, 856 Saka [era 856-f78r= 
934 A.D. The record is of special importance as it mentions 
the full name of Vikramaditya with his era. The Saka era — 
78 A.D., mentioned before in the Aihole inscription. 

The Chedi era — 249 A.D. 

The Gupta era — 320 A.D. Dr. Fleet’s examination of 
dates in that era from 163 to 386 led him to conclude that its 
years were current and Chaitradu The epoch, i.e., the beginning 
of Gupta Samvat O current is &aka 242 current® We owe an 
important record of the Early Guptas, the Eran Pillar 
inscription which gives us the name of Budha Gupta and 
one of the dates which help to fix the exact initial point of the 
Gupta era to the erection of the column as the “flag staff ” of 
the god of the temple in front of which it stands. 

The Harsba kala — 605 or 606,— founded by King Harsha. 
At the time of Alberuni (A.D. 1030} it was in use in Mathura 
and Kanauj* Its epoch seems to be Saka 529 current 
A.D. 606 - 7. 0 More than ten inscriptions have been 

l Diksliit’s " Tho Iudian Calendar. 
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discovered in Nepal dated in the 1st and 2nd century of this 
era. The Shahpur record gives us the date of King Aditya 
Sena in the Harsha era. Buna tells us that Harshavardhana 
was born u in the month of Jyaishtha, on the 12th day of 
the dark fortnight, when the moon was standing in the 
Pleiades (3jf%3fcT), Just after the twilight time when the young 
night had begun to climb. ^ 

Now, in what other wavs, could the true historical sense 
be better shown ? Every Indian must have heard of Bhis- 
madatm , the date on which the great Bhlsma attained, his 
voluntcry decease and the TJWumeJcadan when ages ago 
Yisnu rose from his contemplation or the Sun moves towards 
the north at the commencement of the winter solstice. Even 


the gotra, pravara have been recorded in every detail for ns. 
We have to confess, however, that with our Indian national 
specialty above all we placed our Dharma and its elaborate 
practices. But that does not say, even a superficial observer 
will pause to say that thereby we lost all connection with 
the world of realities. In politics, in law, administration, in 
various arts and phases of literature, our Ancient Indians 


developed eminently and our history was not excluded. 

The fact is noteworthy that without the historical 
materials and documents which originated, 


and n0 doubt, from the historical sense of our 


materials. ancients, no history of India (either 1 Oxford 

or Cambridge *!) as we possess to-day and progressive as it is, 
could have been compiled with such a vast wealth of informa- 
tions. Thanks to our Puratias, the traditions, the Artha 
Sastra, the edicts of Asoka, the coins and inscriptions of 
the Kushan and Gupta kings, the biographies of Harsha, 
Ramapala, Yibramahka, we know now as many elaborate facts as 
we could expect about those periods* Audit is almost a well- 
known fact that our inscriptions as also the manuscripts, the 
ancient images and monuments were mostly dated with great 
precision of time, day, month and year. 
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Now, what about the historical or * scientific* historical 
method o£ writing history ? It may interest some people to hear 
that Kalhana, the famous historian of the Bajatarangini > antici- 
pated the modern method of gleaning history out of ancient 
documents and pedigrees, inscriptions and copper plates. Let 
him say in his own words — 

fwfM; ^nr mv, i 

m <?jet *im m 5^ n 
£2 g vm* STfrfgT-^-SjT^R; 
swrf^-tsi : $Nr «r*rai*B n 




wax u 

Thus, we see he was a regular antiquarian like one of our age 
and a historian who based his work upon 11 collections of Raja 
Katha, work of Nilamuni and inscriptions and copperplates. 

Turning to historical materials, we find that true spirit of • 
history is well manifested in more than one ways. . The kings 
had their genealogies, some of which, we find, preserved in the 
Puranas and Ineriptious.) In the Kharavela inscription of Orissa 
probably originally imitated from a day-book, a detailed career 
of the king from birth right up to the 13th year of his reign, 
together with the principal events of the reign has been found. 
Similarly, the dynasties of the Gupta kings have been faithfully 
recorded in their Prasaslis. Every Matha or religious college 


of any importance preserves the succession of its heads. Among 
the Jainas, we meet with the Pattavalis or succession of pontiffs. 


ftfl 

; fj 

— 

wm 

91 


And we have evidences to believe that considerable attention was 
paid to the matter in connection with the royal families and 
that VaHiSavalis or Baj avails, lists of the lineal successions of 
kings were compiled and kept from very early times. Besides, 
there was the custom of keeping dynastic archives, day books 
’ ‘ an d official records. Hemadri, the famous Sanskrit author, was 

what was known as Sri Karariadhipa, or superintendent of the 


what was known as Sri Karan&dhipa , 

. ilfi ’ iflf f® ’ I it t ; 
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business connected with the drawing up of documents giving 
the full pedigree with historical items. 

1 conclude the subject by citing an evidence of second cen- 
tury B.c. — a passage from Milinda Panho or r * Questions of 
Menander ** which clearly testifies, to the custom of recording 
history in Ancient India, 

et Again the king said to Nagasena Does all thought come 
from - the memory ox is it also imparted by others ; h 

Nagasena : “ It is received in both ways, it comes from the 
memory, and is imparted by others ...... Thought is produced 

in 18 different ways. (1) From reflection. (2) From the ins« 
traction of others. (3) From consciousness. (4) From satis- 
faction. (5) From aversion. (6) From similarity. (7) From 
separation or analysis...... (14) From books — a monarch wishes 

to know what has occurred tn> former tunes in his kingdom ; he 
therefore sends for the chronicles that were then written and by 
reading them he learns HP 

('No ancient nation has written a text book of history to be 
taught in our colleges. While our Ancient Indians showed con- 
siderable historical sense, they have, like the Greeks and Romans, 
left abundant historical materials from which to-day scholars 
write histories — Political, Constitutional, Economic and Cultural 
according to the needs of the times. / 


Sastyabddndm sastiryadd vyatiid$tr<yasca yugapddah 1 
Tryadhika vimsati rdhdasUvdeha sama j an man os cJ^cTC \ 11 
Navasta navakesvesu s thane sa tnsu jdyate 1 
fikram&diijja kdldsya parimdmmidcm sphutam 1 
ftm (?) satesvastasu vispctsfam (sa) pancdsadadhi kesu ca \ 
8 aka Kdlasya tasya par im ana mi dam b ha vet I 
Samvatsare cdturvimse varttamane khara&Mdhe 1 
Pin ayddikaPcdlasya raj ye sakropamdnake 11 


IX.— N ibfeanam 


By Kalipada Ultra* M.A., B.L. 


The Vimanavatthu attlo Jcatkd explains nibbdnam as nit-tan - 
Jiabhavam , or the state of the absence of tanka, or thirst, viz., 
that particular craving which causes rebirth and which is 
threefold in character, kamatanhd , bkava tanka and vibhavatankd . 
Nibbana is the extinction of this tanka and therefore of its results 
which are tdga (lust), desa (hatred) and moka (delusion). Tanka 
causes bkava tankdnirodha (cessation of thirst) is therefore 
bkavanitodha (cessation of bkava) which is Nibbdnam . This does 
not mean the extinction of the soul, the existence of which is not 
admitted by early Buddhism 

This Nibbdna can be attained in this present life ( dittke va 
dhatnme sayam abkinftd mcchikatm)? It is not necessary for 
one to die in order to attain it. But he must be a monk ; for 
the layman at the moment of attainment of liberation must 
either die or enter the order, “ he who has gained Nirvana can 
not remain in secular life/' 3 


This is erroneously called sa-upddhesa nibbdna (with residue 
of life) as distinguished from nirupadisesa nibbdna (without 


residue) . Sa-upadi&e&a nibbdna is, however, a contradiction in 



terms, for nibbdna, as the Makanidde&a points out, is devoid of 
upadhi (bases or substrate of rebirth 4 ), te upddhiviveho vuccati 
nibbdnam”} and this comes out clearly in the query of Vangisa 

1 pin. x, 1-2 ; Pa ticcasamuppddo (with the suppression of the intermediate lin 
updddnu the chain is not regular. See Mrs. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, page 94$ 
H.O.S. ill. (1922) 83, 84 ; S. K . ii, 115 ft., A ,N. v. 9. Rhys Davids, Eibbert Leet * 


* D.N. iii. 132 ; Eibbert Lectures , p. 29; Buddhism, p. 173. 

3 Keith, Buddhist Philosophy in India and Ceylon, p 
Controversy, pp. 157-8 ; M.N. i. 483, 

4 $. Bfoh of Kindred Sayings, p. 9, 6 ru 
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to the Master regarding his teacher Nigrodhakappa : u 2Hhldyi 
so ddu sa-upddimo ? Has he attained Nirvana or is he 
sa-up&diseso ? >x 

The way to nirvana lies through the Four Paths (i) Sotdpatti , 
stream- winning ; (ii) Sakada garni, once-returning ; (Hi) And - 
garni, never-returning, and (tv) Arahatta (Arahantship) and the 
Four Fruits. 5 One of the conditons in the attainment of sotdpatii 
is a renunciation of the three fetters (samyojanani), the first of 
which is salekdyaditilii , false belief in individuality. 6 The order 
of the four stages need not be strictly followed. 

The Arahant however is very human. His body can be 
seized, cut up, and shared by crows, and vultures ; and can get 
bound by ropes and chains , 7 He has attained the snmmum 
honum , the intuition of the four noble Truths, the knowledge 
natthi ddni punabbhav (all rebirth is at an end). “ The out- 
ward form remains, it is true, while life lasts, but the essential 
result is achieved, and what happens to the monk when 
physical death sets in cannot alter this fact /' 8 

Now that he has attained the highest good, should he live 
longer ? Should he not end life ? But he is indifferent and 
does neither crave for life nor for death. The Master did not 
teach suicide 9 though he allowed it to Godhika , 10 as he was 
diseased. 

It may be argued that the Arahant may fall away. But no, 
he cannot fall away. For his Karma is barren j 11 f he has arrived 
at a state of not being liable to be reborn in the future and unable 

® D.N.iii, 132; 227; 277. 

6 On the theory of the soul, see Buddhist Bsy. Mhics, p. 247, n. 2. 

7 Pis. of Contro p. 160. 

8 Keith, op. cit. 128 Cf. the jivanmuhta of the Vedanta and the IXpanishads 
Deussen, BUI. of Upa p. 356. 

9 H.O.S. 438ff ; not forbidden in case of disease ; Cf, and Contra . Jainat 
practice bhahtapanapratyakhdnamuMi, itvara , ingitamaran’i'm,. 

i# H.O.S. in, 380. ! v fara in the form of a pillar of smoke searched in vain for 
the elder’s rebirth-consciousness, patimndhicittam ; 1 Booh of K. S, 150-51; 
cf, Vakkali’s suicide, S. N. 123f* 

H.O S. ni 217-13. 
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vedand $ sanna, sarkhhara and vinnana “ is not mine, this 
I am not, this is not my Ego " 9 that rupa, etc,, are not 
severally or unitedly the saint, nor is the saint comprised 
in, nor distinct from ruga, etc., nor is the saint a something 
having mpa 3 etc . 15 They are transitory, evil, not an Ego 
and due to causes. 

Two conclusions are dedueible — 

(i) The nature of the present existence of the Tathagata 

being uncomprehended, it would be absurd to make 
any statement with regard to him after physical death. 

(ii) There is something more than the five attachment 

groups in making up the Tathagata. “ Apart from 
the mortal constituents he is something real but 
ineffable Z ’ 16 

Khema does not reply to PasenadFs question as to the 
continued existence of the Tathagata, for * he is incapable of 
being reckoned/ The Master did not reply to Vacchagotta’s 
questions “ The alia exists ? exists not ? 99 for an answer in the 
affirmative would mean his acceptance of the theory of sassatavada 
or e the permanent Self of the Upaoishadas J and in the negative 
of the theory of ucchedavada (nihilism). His acceptance of 
natthi attd would have bewildered Vacchagotta the more — * me 
nanu , ymbbe atta so etarahi natthi / The Buddha does not 
especially negate an absolute, but that is no warrant for our 
fondly imagining that there was something real of the nature 
of absolute about it. 

Both Uttxya and Malunkyaputta ask the Buddha “ What 
happens to the Saint after physical death and nine other 
kindred questions. The answer invariably is l< etam pi 
avydhatam maya : this even has not been elucidated by me/ 
When Malunkyaputta frets, the Buddha replies that such 
questions profit not, even as much as the particulars about the 
name and golf a of the physician or surgeon or the man who 
wounded him, the character of the bow, string, etc., profit not the 
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man wounded with a poisoned arrow. Such questions have 
nothing to do with the fundaments of religion nor conduce to 
the attainment of Supreme Wisdom and Nirvana . 17 

Vaoehagotta becomes puzzled when to his several questions, 
viz., “ Where is the Tathagata reborn, not reborn, both reborn 
and not reborn , neither reborn not not reborn ?” the Buddha 
replies “ nothing fits the ease ”• "V acchagotta is made to admit, 
if any one were to ask, when fire is extinct (aggi nibbuto ), in 
which direction — east, west, north or south — the fire has gone, 
that “nothing fits the ease, for the fire, which depended on 
fuel of grass and wood, when that fuel has all gone, and it can 
get no other, being thus without nutriment, is said to be extinct. 
The Buddha pointed out that in exactly the same way all form, 
etc., by which one could predicate the existence of the saint 
has been abandoned, uprooted,,..... not liable to spring up again 
in future. The saint who has been released from what is styled 
form, etc., is deep, immeasurable, unfathomable, like the mighty 


ocean. 

The Master was perfectly right in revealing only whst was 
for dnhUassa antahiriydya (cessation of misery), what was 
bhutam (true), taccham (fact) and attkasamhitam (beneficial to 
mankind) . 1S He did not encourage dallying with metaphysical 
speculations about the ultimate questions because they conduced 
not to that end. About this he is the sole and ultimate 



authority 19 . e< To the heretics who belong to another sect, to 
another faith, to another persuasion, to another discipline, 
profound is this doctrine, recondite and difficult of comprehen- 
sion, good, excellent and not to be reached by mere reasoning, 
subtle and intelligible only to the wise,” 

Thus the exact character of Nibbana is left undetermined 
(avyakata) by the Buddha, though of course it has been 
described as “ gambhlro, appameyyo, duppariyogaho like the mahd 
tamuddo To regard Nibbana, therefore, as <c a now.in con- 

n a n. t. 193-195. I>.N. i. 187f. ~ M.N. i. (63 Satta). H.O.S. iii, 1X7-28. 
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ceivable but a Certain Beyond 99 (as Oldenberg has done) or the 

Transcendental 99 Nibbana would not be quite correct for it 
would I consider, be quite unfair to the Buddha to pin him to 
an analogy which he could not have helped using in illustrating 
his point. 

To the Indian mind the extinction of fire may not mean 
annihilation, it onlv ceases to be visible, and * returns to the 
primitive* pure* invisible state of fire in which it exists prior to 
its manifestation in the form of the visible fire j;> . The Sveta- 
svatard compares Supreme Self as a fire whose fuel has been 
consumed ( dagdhendhanamivdnalam ), and is therefore anu~ 
padhi or nirupddhi which accords excellently with nirupadisem 
nibbanadhaiu . A passage in the XJddna closely corresponds to a 
verse in the K^tha (5T5). The word Namarupa is again common 
to both. 20 Avidya is primarily responsible for imposing upadku 
on the Supreme atman and comes to regard him* thus limited* as 
jiva dtmav, (individual soul). Avidya (avijja) is also at the head 
of pal iccasa m uppadam or the causal nexus of the Buddhists. 
The subtle body — bhutdiraya > Jcarmafraya and vijndnamaya atm an 
of the Vedanta and the ling am of the Samkhya — has its parallel 
in Buddhism — patnandhicittam y and gandharva and aiivahiha 21 
(of the Sarvastivadins) . The parallels brought together may 
lead one to the conclusion that the systems have distinction with- 
out difference and that early Buddhism conceived Nibbana as 
mi ideal state, something of the nature of the Upanisbadie self, 
call it Absolute* Permanent or Transcendental. Early Buddhism 
emphatically protests against views of self {m&kayaditthi), against 
the cult of the atm an — animistic 22 (whether pantheistic or indi- 
vidualistic) or absolutisfcic. 23 The view that there is a permanent 
entity residing in a perishable frame {attavaia) is the worst of 
heresies. 

20 Mupdaha (3- 28) ; Prasna (6,5) $ Deussen, Op. cifc., p. 352. 

21 Keith, op. cit., pp. 207-208. 

22 D.N. ii, 66f. 

22 M.N. i. I40f, contains emphatic condemnation of the Upanishadie self. 
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Says the Master, a Since neither Self nor aught belonging to 
Self, brethren, can really and truly exist, the view which holds 
that this, [I] who am c world 3 who am f Self 9 shall hereafter 
live permanent, persisting, eternal, unchanging, yea, abide 
eternally, is not this utterly and entirely a foolish doctrine ? 24 

Sati Is rebuked by the Master for holding that te Finndna 
persists and is reborn after death unchanged 99 . The Master 
declares that vititiana, and citta are not the self, 25 and arise from 
a cause ; the paticeasamuppada negates the intervention of 
self* If in the Pali canon expressions such as f self-advantages 9 
f taming the self 9 , etc., have been used, they are mere conventions 
of language,-— the exigency of having to use empirical 
expressions* Avijjd Is not exactly avidyd ; it is ignorance 
with regard to Four Noble Truths ; it is not even essential to 
paticcasamuppada, for we miss it in D.N. ii, 32, 58. 26 

The indeterminate character of Nirvana still remains in 
the Hmayana school 27 and even in the VajracchediJcd . 28 

Keith does not approve of the attempt by scholars to attribute 
idealism to early Buddhism — subjective, objective or nihilistic 
—an attempt arising from the temptation to read back a later 
idea into the past — a thing fatal to historical accuracy. 29 

Nibbana, then, is left avyalata , ineffable, indeterminate, 
a mystery by the Buddha. Why lift the veil ? 

i — — — — - — ■ — 

24 M. N. I 1S8 i Buddhism, p. 5 2, Pis. of Contro p. 62 ; I. S. N. v. 10 ; JSk , 
ofK . S., p. 169 ; Milinda (i. 45); Visuddhimaggo (c. 16) ; H.O.S. ill 146. 

85 M. Y. i. 6. For the beautiful exposition of its nature see S.N. ii. 95 Me. its 
descent in D. M, (Mahanidana Sufcta) see Keith, op. cit. p. 77 1, Pis. of Contro. 125, 
Buddhism, p. 133. 

28 Keith, op. cit. p. 99 $ Buddhism, 94. 

97 Keith, op. cit. pp. 214-15. 

s S Sans* Tran, of the Khotanese Text in the Manuscript Remains of Budd- 
hist Literature in Eastern Turkistan. By A. F. R. Hoernie. “ Tuihagat& iti 
huta my ate ndkvacid gate nakuta#cid dgatah, etc. 5 9 

29 Keith, op. cit. p. 60, 
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X.— Transliteration of Devanagari 
Alphabet to be adopted in the Journal 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society 
from 1925. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 

Proceedings of the Library Committee of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
Patna. 


A meting of the Library Committee of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society was held on Sunday, the 18th April 1924, 
at 9 a.m. at the Society’s Office, High Court, Patna. 

Present 

1. E. A. Horne, Esq., m.a., i.e.s., Honorary Secretary 

(President). 

2. W. V. Duke, Esq., m.a., i.e.s,, Honorary Treasurer. 

8. K. P, Jayaswal, Esq., M.A., Bar.-at-Law, Editor. 

4. Rai Sahib M. Ghosh, M.A., Honorary Librarian. 

1. Proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

2. Resolved that the subject catalogue of the boobs be 
prepared but not printed. Another cabinet to be purchased 
in which will be placed a card index of the authors of the books 
of the Library arranged alphabetically. 

3. Resolved that Dr. A* P. Banarji Sastri be written to to 
inform the Librarian as to the nature of numbering the books in 
the Library of the Greer Bbumihar Brahman College where the 
Dewy system has been adopted recently. 

4. Resolved that the Council be asked to sanction the 
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retention of the post of the assistant to the Librarian for 
another three months. 

5. Resolved that lists be prepared of new boobs to be 
purchased for the Library. 

6. Resolved that three almirahs with glass doors on both 
sides be purchased from the general fund and necessary repairs 
to almirahs be made. 

7, Resolved that on© dozen wooden boob bloebs be prepared* 
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8. Resolved that 1,000 copies of the slip for taking lom 
of books of the Library be printed by the Secretary, 

9. Resolved that the list of rare books as prepared by 
the Librarian be kept in the Library. 

10. Resolved that there is no need of keeping a paid daftari 
for the present, but that books or sets of journals requiring to 
be bound may be sent to Hazaribagh Reformatory School for 
binding them. 

1L Resolved that it is necessary to note in the stock book 
the source and character of the receipts of books. 

12. Resolved that the voucher for books be numbered 
and dated and entered in the register for the issue of books. 
The vouchers to be returned to the borrower on return of 
the book. 

M. GHOSH, 

Honorary Librarian . 


Proceedings of a Meeting of the Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, held at the Society’s Office 
on the 24th August 1024. 

Present* 

Mr. K. P. J ayaswal (in the chair) . 

Professor J. N, Sarkar. 

Mr* D. N. Sen. 

Dr. A. P. Banarji Sastri. 

Mr. W. V. Duke. 

Mr. E. A. Horne. 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the last meeting of the 
Council; held on the 16th March 1921 

2. The following new members were elected : — 

Sri Groplnath Deb, Tatwanidhi, m.tua.S,, m.b.d m., P. O. 
Tekkali (Gan jam). 

Mr. Hazarimal Baroliya, Sri Mahabirji Mills, Darbhanga. 
Dr. Narendranath Das, m.a., p1i.d 3 p.b.s., 96, Amheret 
Street, Calcutta. 

Babu Vinayak Lai Khanna, Honorary Secretary, The 
Hindu Library, 12, Shib Thakur's Lane, Calcutta, 
Babu Surya Narayan, b.a., b.l., Translator, High Court, 
Patna. 

Mr. R. D. Banerji, m.a., Superintendent, Archaeological 
Survey, Eastern Circle, Calcutta. 

Dr, Suniti Chatierji, Professor of Phonetics, Calcutta 
TJnivershy. 

Babu Karunakar Kar, b.a., Patna College. 

n Radharamana Chaudhuri, b.a,, Patna College. 

„ Gopinath Patnaik, b,a # , Patna College. 
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8, Sanctioned the employment of a temporary Library 
Assistant on Rs* 50 a month np to the end of July 19*24, 

4. Resolved that the Society accept the offer, contained in 
Government letter No. 135&-60-E., dated the 8th April 1924, of 
certain sets of early East India postage stamps. 

5. Resolved that Pandit Vishnu Lai (Mithila Research 
Pandit) is not entitled to draw halting allowance for the period 
he was on deputation to work under Dr. Banarji Sastri in 
Muzaffiarpur. 

6. Resolved that the Society seek admission as an Associate 
Society of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

7. Considered the question of preparing for publication and 
printing the materials available for a catalogue raisonne of the 
Sanskrit manuscripts catalogued by the Society's Research 
Pandits in Tirhut and Orissa, 

Bead a report by Mr. Jayaswal and Dr. Banarji Sastri 
relating to the manuscripts catalogued in Tirhut. 

Resolved that before making any definite proposals to 
Government, the matter be given further consideration. 

8. Read Audit Note No. 202 of 1928-24 on the Society's 
accounts. 

Resolved, with reference to paragraphs 3 and 4 of the Audit 
Note, that in view of the serious inconvenience involved in 
passing all receipts (consisting, as these often do, of petty items) 
through the Bank pass-book, the Honorary Treasurer be 
authorized to recoup his permanent advance from current 
receipts as well as by drawing on the Bank, provided the cash 
retained in hand does not exceed Rs. 1 00* 

9. Adopted the revised Budget Estimate of the Society for 
1924-25 and the Budget Estimate for 1925-26. 

10. Read letter No. 389, dated the 5th May 1924, from the 
Editor of the Gaekwar’s Oriental Series. 

Resolved that he be supplied, as requested, with a set of 
all back numbers of k the Society's Journal previous to 1921, 
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11. Read letter No. 410, dated the 10th June 19:? 4, from 
the Curator of the Dacca Museum, desiring an exchange of 
publications. 

Resolved that the request cannot be complied with. 

12. Read a post card, dated the 27th June 1924, from the 
Secretary, Gnjrat Pnratatwa Mandir, Ahmedabad, with reference 
to a proposed exchange of publications. 

Resolved that the proposal cannot be accepted, 


E. A. HORNE, 
Honorary General Secretary, 


Proceedings of a special general meeting 
of tlie Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society g, held at tlie Society’s Office 
on the 27th September 1924. 

This meeting was held to elect a Fellow and Member of the 
Senate of Patna University in place of Mr. K, P. Jayaswal, 
whose term of office as a Fellow elected by the Society had 
expired. 

Thirteen members of the Society were present. Mr. BL 
Lambert was voted to the chair. 

The Honorary General Secretary explained the difficulties 
which he had experienced in conducting this, the first contested 
election of its kind, held by the Society. With the permission 
of the Chair, he moved the two following resolutions, the 
object of which was to obviate some of these difficulties at 
future elections s~ 

(I) Resolved that no proxy form be accepted which is not 
forwarded direct to the Honorary General Secretary 
by the member giving the proxy. 

(Z) Resolved that no member, having given a proxy in 
favour of one member, be permitted to cancel it 
afterwards in favour of another member. 

These resolutions having been duly seconded were adopted, 
one member dissenting/ 

The meeting then proceeded to the election, voting being 
by ballot. Mr. D. N. Sen was appointed teller. The votes ' 
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having been counted, the result of the election was declared by 


tbe Chairman as follows 

Votes. 

Mr. H. R. Batheja 

... 46 

Dr. A. P. Banarji Sastri 

... 24 

Rai Bahadur Ram Qopal Singh Chaudhuri 

Mr. H. R. Batheja was declared duly elected. 

... 11 


H. LAMBERT, E'. A. HORNE, 

Chairman. Honorary General Secretary. 
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LEADING ARTICLE. 

Presentation of a Bust of 
Sir 'Edward Gait. 

On the.- 3rd December, 1924*, in the presence of ladies 
and gentlemen invited by the President ( Hon’ble Sir John 
Buckniil ) and the Committee of the Patna Museum the 
Maharaja of Soaepisr in presenting to the Museum a marble 
bust of Sir Edward Gait, the Pounder of the Museum and the 
Research Society, delivered the following, speech 
Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I beg to offer first of ail my grateful thanks to our Governor 
Sir Henry Wheeler for his having graciously presided over the 
ceremony of unveiling to-day in this Museum the statue of Sir 
Edward A* Gait, who will always be remembered as a founder 
of this institution. 

I feel exceedingly delighted to-day that what I most devoutly 
wished is being realised now, and I have had the opportunity 
of speaking a word regarding him who has always been a kind 
'friend to me. It is not the occasion when I can speak of the 
excellent administration of our province during the regime of 
Six Edward A. Gait, nor can 1 allude here to my deep feelings 
of love and reverence for Sir Edward, I confine myself entirely 
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to that department of his activities with which this Museum is 
inseparably connected. In this matter, too, my reference will 
be but broadly general and extremely brief. 

I am perfectly confident that there will be no exaggeration 
to say, that by organising and instituting the Bihar and Orissa 
Kesearch Society* Sir Edward Gait has inaugurated a new 
epoch of culture in this province. By merely referring to the 
list of members of this Society and by turning over the pages 
of contents of the Journal of the Society, we can clearly see 
that many persons who did not formerly evince any interest in 
the matter of scientific research have been taking some lively 
interest in it, and some capable scholars have come forward to 
execute much praiseworthy work. Anthropological research 
having been brought within the scope of this learned Society, 
a very highly useful work is sure to be executed in this land of 
diverse races with various ethnic characteristics. 

This province ranks very high in the matter of historical 
importance having been in the past the field of activities of him 
who has justly been designated the Light of Asia, of Chandra- 
gupta who is known to have first become the Emperor of all 
India, of Debanam Piva — Piya Dasi whose edicts and monu- 
ments are of undying interest, and of many rulers of Orissa, 
who have bequeathed to us their culture in many temples of 
classic beauty. This Museum on that account is bound to grow 
in importance with the relics of a glorious past. In my own 
humble way I have taken one apartment of the Musuem to fill 
with such relics of our historical past as may be of genuine 
interest to the scholars. I have been taking a lively interest in 
the scope and object of our Research Society since the day of its 
origin and on that account I have been greatly honoured by 
being made a Vice-patron of the Society, I know I do not 
deserve this honour for I afii not a scholar, but I may say, that 
I have always lent in my humble way my helpful hand to the 
scholars, this I hope to do by pushing on proper research in my 
State under the direction of one or two competent scholars. The 
result hitherto achieved will shortly be published in the form of 
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a book entitled “ Orissa in the Making containing a foreword 
by Sir Edward Gait. 

It is an uncommon good fortune that 1 have been permitted 
to present a marble statue of Sir Edward Gait for being placed 
in this temple of research. The money value of my present 
was bound to be low but I knew that this present would be 
regarded highly precious being a representation of Sir Edward 
Gait 1 earnestly request that those who have assembled here 
will cordially wish Sir Edward Gait a long happy life just at 
this moment when his marble representation will be unveiled by 
our beloved Governor Sir Henry Wheeler, 

His Excellency Sir HENRY WHEELER addressed as follows - 
Mahabaja Sib Bib Mitrodaya Singh Deo* Ladies and 

GENTLEMEN; — 

On the part of us all, and the Museum authorities in particu- 
lar, let me express to you, Maharaja Sahib, our keen thanks for 
the gift with which you have enriched this institution. It is 
private effort and contributions which in other countries have 
largely built up the collections contained in world-famous 
galleries, and if we are ever to reach a similar standard here we 
must look to corresponding sources. It is not the first time you 
have helped the Museum, or indeed, along with the Maharani 
Sahiba, have given liberal donations to praiseworthy objects in 
British India, Since you are in a sense our neighbour only 
your generosity is all the more appreciated. 

It is not, of course, merely for its intrinsic worth that we 
value the bust of Sir Edward Gait which you have presented to 
the Museum, but more for the kindly thought that prompted 
you to this act, and for the memories associated with the indivi- 
dual whose name will thus be perpetuated. It is a fortunate 
thing that the immense variety and historic past of India present 
so many fields for pleasant exploitation by officials who spend 
their lives in this country, "We all know the officer whose soul 
is buried in his files and whose horizon is bounded by red tape ; 
happily there are not many, for narrowness of view and contrari- 
ness of temper are usually the result of such absorption, But 
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although work— and often somewhat wearisome work— is neces- 
sarily our chief pre-occupation, yet luckily there are vistas of 
temporary escape. In the field of money-making the official 
does not frequently tread, and if he seeks to do so he usually 
falls. The arena of sport has attractions— and rightly bo — for 
many, and generations of officers have gained health and a closer 
acquaintance with their charges and their people by walking 
the jungles and wading through the rice fields. Games of all 
kinds are merely an inheritance which we bring with .us from 
the West. But research in the deep mines of Oriental history, 
literature, art, economics and ethnology affords an opportunity 
for mental relaxation after dull official toil, of which many have 
availed themselves and many, 1 trust, will continue to do so. 
When the British official is stigmatised as a soulless bureaucrat, 
attracted here by the illusory prospect of pecuniary gain and 
autocratic power, we may well take pride in the amount of solid 
work which has been done by the services in those intellectual 
fields with profit to themselves and to India no less. It is this 
aspect of official life that we are particularly reminded of by 
to-day’s ceremony, and which you have rightly stressed. 

Sir Edward Gait was an outstanding example of an officer 
who devoted himself to these studies and acquired a wide reputa- 
tion as an authority in them. With his administrative career 
all here are fully acquainted 5 suffice it to say that his great 
ability brought him to the Lieutenant -Governorship of this 
provinoe, in which he closed an eminent career in India, But 
it is rather with his work as a scholar that wo are concerned 
to-day. Posted to Assam at the beginning of his service, the 
wealth of ethnological material in that corner of the country 
must have stimulated his constant interest in that subject, and 
I imagine that it is to his influence that that provinoe owes 
a model series of monographs on the different tribes that reside 
within it. As a historian he published two works connected 
with this the scene of his early labours, to wit “ The Koch 
Kings of Kamrup ” and a history of Assam. Naturally his talent 
was utilised in the administrative sphere which particularly 
demanded it, and whioh equally gave him the opportunity of 
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developing it.' As Superintendent of Census in Assam in 1891* 
in a similar capacity in Bengal in 1901 , when he was also joint 
author of the report for all India, and as Census Commissioner 
for India in 19.1 1* he was connected - closely with every Census 
which occurred during his time, and those 'who ever react the 
reports with which these enumerations terminate are well aware 
of the mass of information bearing uponfthe .social stracture— 
both ancient and mpdern— which, is embodied In them. That lie 
should have spent so large a part of his official life in work of 
this description is proof' of the .estimation in which his- ability 
and enthusiasm were held. He was a contributor to the Imperial 
Gazetteer and to the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
while his miscellaneous articles were numerous ; only the other 
day I noticed that he was presiding at one of the meetings of 
a Congress of Religions in London, 

It is particularly appropriate that his bust should Sad a place 
in the Patna Museum, because, though others who are still 
among us, of course, co-operated, it is Sir Edward Gait who 
was practically the moving spirit, and to whose zeal and energy 
we largely owe not only the Museum but the Research Society 
which is closely ''connected with it. He was the chief speaker 
at the meeting which inaugurated the Society in 1915, and 
as president delivered erudite and interesting addresses at the 
annual meetings of four out of the five years of his term, - They' 
afford -ample evidence of the drive which he 'was bringing to 
bear in furthering the interests of the Society. ■ It was during 
this time that the Museum was founded and housed here. He. 
himself was a contributor to its contents. It is, no doubt, in. size 
a small institution compared, for instance, with Calcutta, but 
though I, alas, cannot speak with Sir Edward Gain's authority, 

I understand it contains exhibits of the greatest interest and 
importance. In rescuing these from the risk of oblivion no 
small service was rendered to Bihar and Orissa, But in all this 
Sir Edward Gait sowed seed which is still bearing fruit. He 
laid down the lines of ethnologia! work which, with the support 
of the local Government, Uai Bahadur, Sarat Chandra Ray is 
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still continuing and the Research Society, despite a temporary 
depression after the Lieutenant-Governor's departure, is once 
more { largely thanks to Sir Hugh McPherson and Sir John 
Ruckruli ) a live and active body. All this is no mean achieve- 
ment, and we can best show our appreciation of what Sir 
Edward Gait did in directions by continuing the good work of 
which he laid the foundation. The bust which I will now 
unveil wifi ever recall the founder of the Museum and of 
organised historical research in this province, and the highest 
tribute to his memory will be if others are encouraged to follow 
in his footsteps. 

His Excellency thereupon unveiled the bust in the corridor 
of the Museum. The bust is a well-executed piece of sculpture. 
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Proceedings of a Meeting of the Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, held at the Society’s Office on 
the 30th November 1924. 

Present. 

The Hon'ble Sir Hugh McPherson, Vice-President (in the 
chair); 

Rai Bahadur Ram Gopal Singh Chandhuri. 

Mr. G. E. Pawcus. 

Mr. K. P. JayaswaL 
Dr. A. P. Banerji Sastri. 

Mr. D. N. Sen. 

Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh. 

Mr. E. A. Home. 

L Confirmed the proceedings of the last meeting of the 
Council, held on the 24th August 1924. 

2. The following new members were elected 
Rai Bahadur Ram Ran Vijaya Singh, Bankipore. 

Maulavi Saiyid Muhammad Husain, M.L.C., Bankipore. 
Babu Murari Prasad, Vakil of the High Court, Patna. 
Babu Krishna Behari Wpadhyaya, B.A., Benares Hindu 
University. 

8. Considered the revision of the scale of pay of the office 
clerk. 

Resolved that, in view of the extra duties which he now 
discharges in the Library, he be placed on the same scale of pay 
as his predecessor, via., Rs. 50— 5™7§, with effect from the 
1st December 1324 

4. Considered letter No. 3108-E., dated the 31st October.. 
1924, from Government in the Ministry of Education, with 




reference to the resumption of the work of cataloguing palm-leaf 
MSS* in the district of Puri. 

.Resolved that the Government be asked to place Pandit 
Visvanatk Rath once more, on' deputation for this work. The 
Pandit should, in the first instance, take up at "Patna! under the 
direction of - Mr. JL P,. Jayaswd and Dr. Bauerji Sastri, the 
work of preparing a catalogue of MSS. already dealt with. 
This should occupy him some two or three months. He will 
then continue his search, for MSS. in Orissa, under the Society's 

to utilise his 

services m maise a preliminary survey ot tne valuable private 
libraries which are known to exist in the Jajpitr sub-division of 
the Cuttack district. The Council are not in a position to name 
any period by which the work in contemplation will be complete ; 
but they suggest that Government be kept informed of the 
results of the search by moans of an annual progress report* 


by the Society's Mithila Pandit (see item 7 of the proceedings 
of the last meeting of the Council). 

Resolved that the catalogue be published in 8 volumes, two 


be printed. The 


estimate No. 623, dated the 7th August 1924. The estimated 
cost (including binding) is Rs, 1,250 per volume, or Bs. 10*000 
in alb 

Resolved, further, that the Hon'ble the Vice-President be 
desired to approach the Hon'ble the M ahara jadhira ja of 
Darbhanga with the request that he will defray the cost of 
publication. ■, 

6. Considered letter, dated the 19th October 1924* from 
Mr. Oldham, with reference to the publication of the Shahabad 
volume of the Buchanan Journal, which he is editing. 

' Resolved (1) that ‘ his suggestion as to page-headings,, be 
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adopted ; (2) that he be asked to include the list of minerals, 

as an appendix, 

7. Resolved that members of the Society desiring to 
purchase back numbers of the Journal be supplied with these at 
hafl- price. 

8. Appointed Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh Honorary Joint 
Secretary in place of Mr. B, N. Sen, appointed Honorary 
Treasurer. 1 

9 . Considered letter, dated the 5th August 1924, from the 
Librarian, Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, proposing 
an exchange of publications, 

Resolved that the Museum be supplied with the Society’s 
Journal in exchange for the Museum's publications ; and that 
back numbers of the Journal be supplied in exchange for a 
complete set (if possible) of the Museum's ethnological publica- 
tions, copies of which have not already been presented to the 
Society. 

10. Read letter, dated the 15th October 1924, from the 
Librarian, Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft, agreeing* to 
an exchange of publications. 

Resolved that the Librarian, D be asked to supply 

back numbers of his Journal which are wanting in our set in 
exchange for a complete set of the Society's J purnal. 

11. Read letter, dated the 18th August 1924, from Messrs. 
Blackwell Limited, with reference to their efforts to obtain for 
the Society a complete set of the Hakluyt Society's publications, 

Resolved that as the possibility of obtaining a complete set 
of the Hakluyt Society's publications appeal’s to be exceedingly 
remote, copies of those publications should now be ordered for 
the Library which are in print, and which, from their subject- 
matter, are of immediate interest to members of this Society. 

1 The following resolution, dated th\30th September 1924 >, was adopted by 
the Council by circulation of papers among the members : *-* 

Resolved that Mr. D. N. Sen, Honorary Joint Secretary, be appointed 
Honorary Treasurer of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, with effect 
from the date on which Mr, W, Y, Dukejvacafces this office; 
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12* Read and recorded letter No* 2914-E., dated the 28th 
September 1924, from Government in the Ministry of Education 
with reference to the distribution of sets of early East Indian 
Company stamps. 

13. Read letter, dated the 16fck October 1924, from the 
Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, intimating that the 
Council of that Society has moved for the admission of the 
Bihar and Orissa .Research Society as an Associate Society* 

Resolved that the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society be 
cordially thanked for the privilege extended." to this Society. 

14* Read and recorded Audit Note, No. 87 of 1924-25, on 
the accounts of the Society from January to July 1924, 

15. Resolved that Dr. Baaerji Sastri to asked, in consulta- 
tion with Pandit Balgovinda Malaviya, to arrange a date for 
the proposed visit of members of the Society to the latteris 
library in Patna City. 

16. Resolved that the next Quarterly Meeting of the 
Society, at which Mr* D. N. Sen will read a paper, be held at 
Sinha institute on the 18th December 1924. 

E, A. HORNE, 
Honorary General Secretary* 



Proceeding's ©f a» Quarterly Meeting 
©f the Biliar and Orissa Research 
Society held at the Sisaiia Institute, 
Pataa 9 om the 13th Beeember 1924. 

Mr. V. H. Jackson occupied the chair ; and some thirty 
members and visitors wc re present. 

Mr. D 0 N. Sen read a paper on “ The J ogimara Cave 
Inscription ; is it Buddhistic ? 

Dr. A. P. Banerji-Sastri and Mr. K. P. Jayaswal contri* 
bufcd to the exceedingly interesting discussion which followed 
the reading of the paper. Mr. D. N. Sen replied. 

Mr. H. Lambert proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal for having very kindly provided tea; and Eai Bahadur 
Bam Gopal Singh Ckaudkuri proposed a vote of thanks to 
the chair. 

E. A. HORNE, 
Honorary General Secretary, 
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EAJANITI RATNAKARA 


Introduction 


Discovery of Raja- 
ni&i-Ratnakara 


This book, the RAJA-NXTI-RATNAKAKA, came to light 
as a result of the search for Sanskrit 
manuscripts instituted in the Province of 
Bihar and Orissa, by Sir Edward Gait, 
the late Lieutenant-Governor of the Province and Founder and 
President of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 
It was decided to commence the search in two centres — Puri 
and Mithila (Darbhanga), and the work was entrusted by the 
Government to the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. In 1918 
the search in Mithila was undertaken, and as Honorary General 
Secretary to the Research Society I directed and supervised the 


work. 

While examining the list of the manuscripts catalogued 
during the first few montli^, I noticed the title of the present book 
and ordered a copy of the manuscript to be made for me. It was 
an agreeable surprise to come across a book on Hindu Politics 
composed in the Middle Ages, and that by a well-known lawyer of 
the status of Chaudesvara. 

It was understood that I should edit the work for the Society 
(vide the Annual Address by o.m President, J. B, O. R. S., Vol. V, 
p. 13). But when the whole text had gone through the Press the 
new Executive of the Society in 1920 decided that no funds were 
available for the publication. The publication had to be held 
back until Rai Bahadur Radha Krishna Jalan of Patna city came 
forward with a handsome donation which has enabled us to place 
the book before the public. It had been hoped to publish a 
series of Sanskrit texts of the Province not yet printed. Had Sir 
Edward Gait remained in the Province longer the scheme would 
have matured and the hope realized. 

The edition is prepared from three MSS. called by me 
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(m), ( m ) and (w) 


TheText 


(m) belongs to the library of the late Pt. 
Bachcha Jha who was Principal of Sans- 
krit College at Muzafferpur. ( m) is the 
property of PL Sivesvara Sarma of village Lalaganj, in the Sub- 
division of Madhubani, in the district of Darbhanga. The MS. 
called ( w ) was lent by Babu Kshemadharl Sim ha, a Brahmin 
Zami ndar of Madhubani. None of the MSS. is fully correct, ( m ) 
is the best of the three. They are all written on paper and be- 
long almost to the same period, speaking roughly, the eighteenth 
century. None of them is dated. They are all in Maithiii script. 
In editing the text I have preserved faithfully the language of the 
MSS. except correcting the very obvious grammatical inaccuracies 
resulting from copyists’ carelessness and ignorance. I have 
given variants even of the slightest importance. 

It seems that Sanskrit works of authority current in Mi t hi la 
had leadings differing from the texts cur- 

Mlt SanskriLtexts ° f rent m other parts of India in the time of 
C h a n cl e svara . This can be seen by 
reference to my foot-notes printed under the text. In this connec- 
tion I may cite here the case of the KamandaJ&ya-NiU in particu- 
lar. For the purposes of comparison I obtained an old copy of 
Kamandaka from Mithija through our seareh-Pand.it Vishnulal Jha. 
It is dated Saka 1476. It was copied for Gabhuru Khan a — son of 
R&ma-Khana (evidently some big Zami ndar) of Kama-mpa — who 
was well-versed in the principles of politics. 1 Quotations from 
Kamandaka in the Ba j a-Niti-Ratnakara do not always tally with 
the text of the edition prepared by MM. Ganapati Sastrl and 
published by JTavaneore Government (Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series, No. XIV, 1912), but they agree with the text as found 
in this Mithila MS. of Gabhuru KhanaZ 


1 

WF'^rrW- 

2 I have referred to this MS. of the Kamandaka-Nifci in my root- notes as 
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The author of this book is Chandesvara Mantrin or a 
Minister of State . 1 son of the Baron S ri 

The Author , ...... ,, ct . 

Viresvar a, with insignia, the Senior 
Minister of Peace and War .” 2 Our Chandesvara is the same as the 
author of the I) harm a or Smriti digest called Katna- 
k a r a divided in seven sections, as the Kritva R., Dana R. . Vyava - 
hara R., Sucldhi R., Puja R., Vivada R., and Grihastba Ratna- 
kara. [Out of these the Vivada Ratnakara has been published by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal . 3 It deals with law and has been 
the ruling authority in the Mithila School of Hindu Law for 
the past six centuries.] The colophons to the Dana Ratnakara , 4 
the Vyavaliara Ratnakara , 5 the Krftya- Ratnakara , 6 and MSS. 
of the Vivada Ratnakara , 7 which give the father’s name are iden- 
tical with the colophon in our Rajanlti Ratnakara in respect of 
the parentage of the author as given above. Chandesvara’s 
description by the general word Mantrin in our book finds its 
■correspondence in identical or equivalent terms in his Dharma 
Ratnakara . 8 Chandesvara, the famous lawyer of Mithila, thus is 
the author of our Rajanlti Ratnakara. 

Chandesvara started his political and literary career under 
the last king of the Karnata dynasty of Mithila. The last king 
of that dynasty who ruled over the kingdom of Mithilst 

the * Mithila MS.’ It belongs to Ft. AdySnatha Milra of village Pah i tola, 
Madhubani, Darbhanga. 

1 Mantrinamaryah Sriman Ch^-ndesvarah krifci (p. 1 ), Bri-Chandesvara- 
Mantrina (pp. 2,87). 

>S» 

p. 87 (colophon to our Raj. E.) 

3 Bib. Indica, 1887, ed. by DInanatha Vidyalaiikara. 

* Rajendralala Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit MSS . , Vol. VI, p. 134. 

6 ibid., p. 66, Vol. V, p. 243. 

i! India Office Cat. (No. 1387). 

7 B. & O. Research Society Oat, No. 2290. The printed edition (Bib, 

Ind. , p. 671) has the addition of Martin* vara after Thahhiira. The India 
Office MS. has instead of (I. Q. 1390). 

S Vivada It., p. I ; Krilya R., 1. 0. 1387, Dana R.. I. O 

1388, Kuddhi 11., I. O. 1389. 
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founded by Nanyadeva, 1 was H ar i S i m h a D e v a (mis-spelt at 
times as II a r a° ). % 

He retired before the Imperial forces of Delhi, under Ghiya- 
suddin Tughlak in the winter of I324. 3 From his highly forti- 
fied capital of Si m raolig a r h in the Nepal terai, 4 the king went 
into Nepal and established himself there 6 . The Mithila chronicles 
give him a reign of 20 years/ 5 He had thus come to the throne 
about 1304 A.C. Under this king, as Ghandesvara informs us by 
his introduction to the Kritya Ratnakara, the grandfather of 
Ghandesvara, Dev a d i t y a , served as the Minister of Peace and 
War ( ijfer r -ttr ). 7 Chandes vara’ s father Vires vara 

1 The history of this dynasty is being discussed by me in J. B. O. R. S. 
(see IX. 300, X. 37 et seg). 

<2 ij ar js i s the form given Vidyapati in his Purusha-Parlksha, II, 
Subuddhikathf, fTW-pwl Kl<3fT, 

*n*n- 

HW (read <-HRr ) xml I ed. by Chanda 
JhS 9 8; 1810, Darbhanga. p. 07. The same form appears in a Nepal inscrip- 
tion (I, A 1880, p, 89.) and chronicles (I. *4. 1884, 414), and also in the living 
chronicles of Mithila (which I have verified myself'. The only book of 
ChaiyMvara which gives the name of the king is the Kritya Ratnakara 
which has been noticed only in the India Office Cat. (No. 1387) and the 
name there is mis-spelt as Ham 0 , The copy noticed in the Cat. was not 
ancient. The Research Society notice had an imperfect MS. 

8 The exact date according to a chronogram of Mithila was Pausha S. 10, 
Tuesday, 1.245 §, (Chanda Jha, p. 69, in), the 25th December 1824, which 
agrees with the date in Persian histories for the presence of the Emperor 
in Tirhut. See J. B. O. R. S., 1924-25, * Contributions to the history of 
Mithila ’. Levi, Nepal, II. 224, gives the Nepal datum but did not take note 
of Chanda lines kshiti-sunu =T uesday. The Panjis of Mithila alternate 
between Pausha &. 10th and 9th, L6vi’s datum has 9th. Both tithis in 
fact fall on Tuesday (Swamikannu Pillai). 

* The -remains of Siznraongarh are in Nepal territory adjoining the 
British perganah of Simraon in the district of Champaran. 

* L A. 1884, p. 414. « Mitra, VII. 135. 

"• Devaditya, in a book composed by his third son GaneSvara copied in 
Lakshmana-sena era 224 (1343 A. C.) in Nepal bv a Maithila resident there, 
is described as Senior Minister of Peace and War, with all the insignia, 
^SjfkvWTT fa * . (WRRtI — Maha-Matra or 

maha-mabattaka) Haraprosad Shastri, Nepal, Cat. I. 132. 
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also succeeded to that post, and so did the author himself when 
the first Ratnakara, Le., the Kritya Ratnakara, was composed. 
Evidently the post had been hereditary. Chanclesvara succeeded 
to this post probably about 1310, as in 1236 Saka or 1314 of the 
Christian era he, having completed a successful expedition into 
Nepal, made the gift of a T-uladana , i.e., his weight in precious 
metals, on the bank of the river Vagmatl. This datum is given 
by Chandes vara in his second Ratnakara (the Dana R.) 1 and also' 
in two later works. 2 It does not occur in the long introduction to 
the Kritya Ratnakara. Evidently the remaining six Ratnakaras 
were composed after that date, and indeed it is expressly stated 
that the Dharma digest was compiled in seven sections by that 
giver of the man’s weight gift.” Ohand.es vara’s father, a 
cultured man and an author of repute was alive at the time of the 
composition of the Kritya Ratnakara ( spfmrati ), but his grand- 
father Devaditya was dead (Salt). At the time of the composition 
of the third section (Vyavahara Ratnakara) of his Dharma 
N i b an d h a or D ig e s t , Chandes vara united in himself the 
office of the Chief Justice, Pradvivaka, of Mithila and “ the im- 
portant charge of Peace and War.” 3 The a st but one section, 
Vivada R.. describes him as a clever judge and as a great minister 

implying that the work was completed 
in the reign of Flari-Simha. In the Grihastha Ratnakara there is 
no definite datum to denote that the book was written in the life- 
time of Hari-Simha Deva. 

A synchronism is given by the famous V id y a p a t i who, 
according to the Mithila genealogies, was a descendant in the third 
generation from Chandes vara 5 s uncle Dhlresvara. Vidyapati 
flourished within seventy years or so from Hari-Simha Deva is 


1 Mitra, VI. 134. 

2 Vivada R., pp. 1 & 670, and Kritya Chintamani, R. S. Cat. No. 1807, 
1. O. Cat. No. 1621. The latter book is expressly stated to have been com- 
posed after the seven Ratnakaras, and, as I shall presently show, probably 
after the death of King Hari-Simha Deva. 

8 fSpnfa smu; ?}■ 5BKST 

K ' ■- VII 

w sroarafinj i mm i 

fVfsW snVR KHHPCS j Mitra, VI. 00. 
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time and would have heard from contemporaries many facts 
of recent history which he has given here and there in his Para- 
sha Parlfesha. He makes King Hari-Simha Deva of Mithila a con- 
temporary of the Yadava King R a m a D e v a 1 of I) e v a g i r i . 
The two kings were on terms of correspondence, Rama Deva, 
like Hari-Simha, was one of the few remaining Hindu sovereigns 
and was the patron of a Hindu Digest writer-~-.Hema.dri, his 
talented minister. In 1309. he was still alive when Malik Kaffir 
invaded his kingdom of Devagiri. He died the next year.' 2 His 
contemporary Hari-Simha Deva would thus have come to the 
throne of Mithila before 13 10. 3 4 

The members of the family of Cliaiidesvara held high 
posts. We have already noticed the official position of his father 
and grandfather. One of his uncles Gapes vara was the Mantrin 
and M a h a m a h a 1 1 a k a of Hari-Simha Deva and a verse in the 
introduction to his Sugati-Sopana (R. S. Cat. Mo. 1868)* shows 
that he presided over the e o u n c i 1 of the feudatory rulers of 
Mithila 5 and was the chief of feudatories with the high sound- 
ing title of M a h a raja d h ir a j a which is repeated in the colo- 
phon to the Nepal copy of the year 1343, and in the books of 
Ganesv&ra’s' son Ramadatta. 6 - It seems to me that these Minis - 


1 Mis-spelt in printed books as Vamadeva , owing to the same letter stand- 
ing both for R and F in the popular script of Mithila which is prone to omit 
the distinguishing dot — see above p. vi, h. 2, 

2 Briggs, Ferishta ; 371, 373. 

3 .Hari-Simha’s Chief Minister Gane&vara, uncle of Chande4vara. wrote 
a book ‘ Sugati-sopana * which was copied in Nepal in 1343. The writer and 
his master must thus flourish before 1 343 — see above p. vi, n. 7, 

4 See 7i* below, p. ix. 

6 A C o u n e i 1 of 33 1 d e r a is known in the constitution of M ithila under 
this dynasty. See O’Malley, Gazetteer of Darbhanga, p. 10: ‘‘ On the 
4 ‘death of Ram Singh Deva, his son, Sakti Singh, ascended the throne, but 
“ bis despotism appears to have offended the nobles, and one of his Ministers 
“ established a council of seven elders as a check upon the autocratic power 
* ! of the king.” 

6 H. P. Shastri, Nepal Cat. T. RIG Rarnadatta’s in its 

introduction gives the first verse: 

««J»TT The title • The chief (or Protector) of the 
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ter-Tliakkuras were feudal barons. That position enabled 
them to make princely gifts and construct monuments and palaces 
for which Devaditya, Vires vara and Chandesvara are noted in 
literature 1 . That position would also justify the high titles 
given to these ThakJcurcis in their books. Thalchura (■ baron’} itself 
is significant. Devaditya, Danes vara and Chandesvara are re- 
corded to have fought successfully against 4 Hamblra,’ 4 the Su- 
ratrana of Cauda.’ and £ the Mlechchha s/ i.e., against the Muham- 
madan Sultans of Cauda (Bengal). They gave lands to Srotriya 
Brahmins at (Sima) B-a map lira ; a palace built by Vires vara was 
named c< the Ladder to Heaven 55 ‘ owing to its height . 5 a The 


great samantas (feudal rulers) ’ 

occurs also in the colophon to the Gahga-pattalaka by Gane£vara. 
R. S. Cat. 1923-24. 

1 For the liberality of Devaditya, Vire^vara and Chandesvara, see Krifcya, 
R., Kfitya Chintamapi and I 3 urusha Parlksha (I. VIII., p. 49) ; for the politi- 
cal position, see the Sugati-Sopana, and the Purush a- Panksha (p. 67) where 
Ganesvara is described as an adept in politics ( dandamti-kusalah ) whose 
fame had reached Devagiri. 

2 For buildings, see Kritj^a R. For Devaditya 5 s bravery against Hamblra 
( ), see Chanda 
Jha’s quotation from the introduction of the Krityachintamani, PP., p. 53. 
G-anesvara’s Sugati-Sopana in its introduction has : — 


^#STTf^raf: iffwiiT- 

^51% B l II 

’ss^jrgsHrr yuftrt’ii 11 ? n 

? ) fesrai^ 

vstawc! 


wife ii a \\ 
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brother of Devaditya called Bhavaditya was a courtier or an 
aide-de-camp (Eajaballabha) very likely to Hari-Simha’s pre- 
decessor ; brothers and half-brothers of Yxresvara held high offices 
under Hari-Simha. dates vara was the keeper of the Treasury, 
Haradatfca was in charge of the transfer department, Lakshml- 
datta was the keeper of the seal and Subhadatta a rajaballa- 
bha. The origin of the family was Garh Bisphi (in the Dar- 
bhanga district ), 1 and the home of Chandesvara probably was 
in the Sub-division of Madhubani wherein at the village of Haracl 
the Siva-lmga established by him after his name is still In exist- 
ence. The descendants of his uncle, according to the Genealogies, 
are living at Sauratha in that Sub-division. 

The family of Chandesvara is noted in Mithila for culture in 

ii % i! 

*§tnp 

ftroT xfa firsraftr gnrr ^rfhrr: i 
WfftfifMw ftWEI II i II 

m ^firstor*! 1 ii ii 

The Dana R. vers© describing that the country sinking in the ocean of 
the Mleohchhas was easily rescued by Chandesvara 

^ifT^rfF — Msfcra, VI. 134), has to foe dated about 1314, the date given 

for the first time in that Section. The verse is not repeated, Chandesvara 
made large gifts after the victory over 4 the country’s enemies ’ (f^6eRTr^f*r 
and composed the Dina R. The reference is to the ' defeat of the. 
Bengal Sultan, probably the same for which credit is given to ClaneAvara. 
It cannot refer to a victory against the Delhi Sultans who were never dis- 
lodged after Ghiyasuddin. His eon Muhammad issued coins from Tirhut 
U. A. & B., 1915, 412). 

1 jts ’sft'wt' fNffjrwf, 

as^tf^ar:, 

W : ^rnsrrJTTft^t 

rpsresw tokw I 

BafijT of Hari-Nandan 4 ha, Panjikar of village AndhrSthSrlu, Darbhanga * 
*ee also Chanda Jha, p. 204. 
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sacred literature. His father Vires vara composed a Paddhali or 
manual of rituals for the Chhandogya school. 1 2 Vires vara’s 
third younger brother Gan es vara has left his (V&jasaneyi) 
Anhikoddhdra (R. S. Cat. 1923), Chhdndogya-stri-karirika-Smddha- 
paddhati (ibid.), Gang ab h akti - tar an gim (ibid.) and Gangd - pailalaka 
along with his Sugati-sovdna. The last book deals with gifts ; in 
compiling it he had a literar} 7 assistant Rhava Sarma Khauala. 
In the colophon to the first book given above he is called a malm - 
mahopddhydya . The second brother Dhiresvara has the title 
of M ahdvdrttika-nai bandhika in the Panji. but no work of liis has 
been yet found. Gan es vara 7 s son Thakkum Ramadatta rose 
to be a Minister while his father was holding the post of the Ma- 
hdmahattalca , a title borne by Chandesvara also according to the 
Pahji, a and which was probably equivalent to that of Prime 
Minister. Ramadatta wrote the Vdjasaneyt Vi vdhad i - paddhat i 
( Da&a-karma ) which is the ruling canon in Mifchila up to this 
date. 3 Another work of Ramadatta t^odam-Mahadana -paddhali 
on great gifts has also come down. 4 * This book was produced 
with the hejp of the same Bhava Sarma who helped his father in 
the compilation of the Sugati-sopana. Ramadatta became the 
Mahamahattaka under Nrisimha of the Karnataka family, king 
of Mifchila. This king is not recognised by the Mifchila chronicle 
which closes the Karnata dynasty, quite correctly, with the flight 
of Hari-Simha Deva into Nepal. Evidently, Nrisimha, who should 
be called Nrisimha II to distinguish him from Nrisimha I, the third 
successor of Nanyadeva, was a descendant and local successor of 
Hari-Simha under the Delhi Emperor, 6 for Vidyapafci, spelling the 
name as Narasimka . mentions him as fighting a battle for Muham- 


1 R. g. Cat., No. 1492. OTP 

11 He m described in die colophon as 
Malmmrttilca and Naibandhika , a commentator and a digest' writer. 

2 Chanda J'ha, 204. He is popularly called to-day Chandesvara 
31 a. h a t h a . 

3 B. S. Cat. 1923, Sanskrit Coll. Cat. II, 300. 

* I. O. Cat. No. 1714. 

6 Of J. A. S. B. 9 1915, p. 412*413, where Mr. M. Ohakvavarfci coni'ovv^U 

him with Nrisimha 1. 
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mad (Tughlak) king of Hasfcinapura . 1 Bamadabta was the Maha- 
mahattaka of Nrisimha II., and bears the same feudal titles as his 
father is given in the introductory verses of the Sugati-sopana 
quoted above. Chandesvara himself is described in his Grihastha 
.Ratnakara to have studied the Vedic lore with its Ahcjas in his 
student days, his special claim to a knowledge of Mlmamsa is found 
in most of his works. In addition .to the works mentioned above 
his Danavakyavali and Siva-vaky avail are also known .' 2 

The family was given to orthodox learning, and the greatest 
in scholarship was Chandesvara. His style is pointed and not 
pedantic ; he does not ramble about like other digest- writers, and 
in his remarks both on law and Raj amt i he has his eye on the 
changing times. But it seems that much of his work is based on 
the la, hour of earlier authors whom he expressly designates in the 
beginning or the end of his works as his sources. This borrowing 
exceeds the proper bounds in one case which X have verified. 
From L a k s h m Id h a r a B h a fc t a J s Kalpataru on Vyavahara , 
Chandesvara borrows into his Viva da Ratnakara practically the 
whole book. 

From the introduction to the Kritya-chintamani it appears 
that Hari-Simha Deva was dead, when our author prepared that 
work. ^ 

Wg: 3cRT<sfT% TTf%rTT 

A * ^ 

Hari in the Svarg aloha was pleased with the Yajnas of 
Chandesvara, and (the authors) Jives vara and others were hon- 
oured. No mention of any living king is made and glories 
described there seem to be past history. The enumeration of 
the Kiratas, Chinas, etc ., 8 amongst his conquests points to the 


l P. P. # L 4, p. 27 ; J. A. S. R., 1915, 412. * J. A, S. B., 1915, 384. 

■3 The &lokas noticed in I. O. Cat. No. 1621. are corrupt. Similarly, those 
in the notice of the Research Society (Darbhanga Raj Library) are not very 
correct either. The two combined give us a better result than the I. O. 
datum. The historical passages have the following reading in the Research 
Society Catalogue : 

(a) ^qwTf%wif«^r«s5srf 5 r«Tr . . . 

(&) kw (wtO »rsfrwyr: fow: 

'ftsTT: (for) fqrcifn: I 
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second expedition into Nepal, i.e. 3 after the flight of 1324, Hari- 
•Simha after a reign of eight years was succeeded in Nepal by 
his son. 1 

Our Raj a nit i Ratnakara does not form part of the 

^ , Dharmanibandha Ratnakara, for the 

The Book 

latter was closed with its seventh section. 
In commenting on Sabha the writer of our book (p. 9) says that 
the matter has been already dealt with in the Dharma- Digest, 
meaning his own Digest-. The Rajanlti R. thus came last. When 
the Nibandha was undertaken the author bad no idea to give a 
section on Raj ad harm a although his predecessors had set a pre- 
cedent. The author G opal a who as Ch ancles vara tells us in his 
Vyavahara R. 9 composed a Digest called Kamadhenu, had 
also a Raja'nlti-Kamadhenu which has been quoted by 
Chandesvara in our present work. So had the author of the 
Kalpatar u , L a k s h m idhara Bhatfca, the minister of 
War and Peace of King Go vindac ha ndra — a R a j a d h a r m a sec- 
tion of his Kalpataru s which has been largely cited by Chandes- 
vara in the Raja-niti R. 

Chandesvara says that he was ordered by K i n g Bhaves a 
to compose this work. (p. 1.) Now the question arises : who was 

^ -&zr. wk n 

The Vangas were th© Gaudas under the Sultans of Bengal. The Natas 
are placed by Manii along with the N[L]iehchhavis (X. 22). The Chinas 
would be some neighbours of Nepal, so were the Kiratas. The Chinas here 
are identical with the Shins of Gilgifc (Grierson, L.S.I.* IX. 4, p. 5n ). 

1 The Nepal chronicles give 28 years’ reign to Hari-Sirnha against 20 
years in the Mifchila chronicles (L A. , 1884, 414). At the same time a -Bud- 
dhist chronicle of Nepal says that in 448 Nepal sam==132S, Adifcya-Sena 
(Khasiya) entered Nepal. But we know that ITari-Simha’s descendants 
Mati-Simha, Sakti-Simha and Syama-Simha did rule in some part of Nepal 
(Levi, Nepal , II, 228-30), and were .recognized as the Kings of Nepal by 
the Emperors of China. 

2 ^ xm 9 Mitra, VI. 68, 

» I. O. Cat. 1388, III, p. 410. 

V a c h a s p a t i M i s r a who composed , V. i v a d a c h i n t a m a n 1 
after ChagdeSvara’s Viv, Ratnakara , also composed a work on Rajadharma, 
R. S. Cat. 1923. 
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this King Bhavesa ? He could not be a predecessor of Had 
Simha for Hari Simha himself had seen two previous generations 
of the author. After Hari Simha. a new dynasty was set up by 
the Delhi Emperor — the dynasty of Karnes vara (Sugauna). 
K a in esa or K a m esva r a was the Raja-guru or Spiritual Master 
of the ex-sovereigns of Mithila. The first king of this dynasty 
was the younger brother of Kamesa * he is called B li a v e s a or 
B h ava-Si m h a in MSS. After 1370 he seems to have become 
king. 1 Chandesvara would have been about 85 in the reign of 
Bhavesa. Evidently he enjoyed a long life like his grandfather 
Devaditya. This record for old age and mental vigour at that 
age is repeated in his family by Vidyapati who lived under several 
successive sovereigns of the dynasty of Bhavesa. 

The earlier constitutional tradition of Mithila was that 

^ . the king was under -a Council of 

Its value ° 

Elders. This Council was either for 

the first time introduced or came in power in the reign of 
S a k t i s i m h a Harisimha’s predecessor or a generation earlier. 3 
The existence of such a Council— a feudal baronial council — is 
indeed indicated, as pointed out above, by the introduction to the 
Sugali-sopana. But when Chandesvara wrote the Rajamti 
Ratnakara things were changed. Nowhere he mentions such a 
Council. He contemplates a Hindu king under and dependant on 
an emperor as he found his own master Bhavesa (Wl# ^nesrr 

1 J. B. A 8., XI, 1915, pp. 416-17. The form Bhavesa occurs in 
Vachaspafci’s M ah ad ana-n i may a , J. A. S. B. , 1.903, p. 31, and in Misarti 
Mi&ra. Levi, Nepal, II. 22:1, confuses his son Harasimha Dova with Hara(i)- 
sirnha .Deva of the Karmita dynasty ; a similar confusion is also mad© by 
Aufrecht, 0. C., Yol. I., p, 177. 

2 See p. viii, n. 5. 

8 The inscriptions of Nepal mention one more King (Bhupala-simha) 
between Saktisimha and Harisimha, while the Mithila tradition ignores 
him., but for what we may infer from this Pahji verse :• — 

5 SMf?r- i 

CS'J N 

= Wfk) 

Of. Chanda Jhu, p. 68. 
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wc- . . * ,€t% g gw, p. 4). According to him sovereign 

may b© of any caste. Caste in politics had become bankrupt in 
fact. Changes vara was quick to change and he differed from 
the theory of the Dharma-sastra writers (p. 2). Sacrament of 
coronation was not essential for kingship. This was quite in con- 
formity with hard facts and new facts. The Delhi emperors 
had been on the throne, even over Hindu kings, without any 
Vedic consecration. They had got established and, there was no 
hope of a Hindu restoration. Theories must change with facts, 
and Ch&ndesvara, an old statesman, realised that the Aitareya 
and Satapatha Brahmanas had ceased to rule. He laid down the 
definition — one who protects is the king, and rejected the author- 
ity of G opal a {in the Raj amti-Ka m aclhenu ) and others emphasis* 
mg consecration. He. citing Rrihaspati, coolly pointed out td a 
conqueror and said that the consecration theory fails (p. 3). 
flis views on general subjects are, of course, traditional, and they 
are very valuable as such. For instance, on succession to 
a kingdom he writes that the ordinary rule of division and 
•succession cannot apply to a kingdom, for the royal property 
is owned by the whole people — they all have a. share in it (the 
poor, orphans, etc.), that leadership, if divided, would destroy the 
state, (p. 81.) In connection with coronation (ch. 16) Ohancles- 
vara quotes a text (p. 83) where Pr a j a or the subjects are des- 
cribed as Vishnu. This d i vine p o s i t io n of the s u b j e e fc 
as against the k i n g is in consonance with the early theory of 
Hindu polities. In the San ti -par van (ch. 59, Ver. 106), the coro- 
nation oath lays down that the country is God and that the king 
in protecting it will consider it as such : — 

4 gfiraf xpfi-Kiw wtot finer i 
^Tirf*psrrar5 uW sn® xw 9 ii 

[Mount on the Praiijna (take the oath) mentally, physically 
and verbally (without any mental reservation)] — * I will see to 
the growth of the country considering it always as God 

(Brahma). 5 : 

Ch ancles varahs text ‘grerncwf XimM l gra 

wr * becomes intelligible when read with the 

coronation oath of the Mahabharaba. 
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The Rajanlti-Ratnakara has got sixteen chapters : (1) King- 
ship, (2) Ministers, (3) Minister of religion, (4) Lord Chief 
Justice, (5) Councillors, (6) Forts, (7) Discussion of policy, 
(8) Treasury, (0) Army, (1.0) Leadership of the army. (II) 
Ambassadors, (12) Administration, (13) Executive authority 
and punishment, (14) Abdication and appointment, (15) Ap- 
pointment. of a new king by the Minister of Religion and other 
Ministers, and (16) Coronation. 1 

The chief value of the R a j an! t i -Rafcnakara lies in the fact that 
it introduces us to a new branch of literature and it is the oldest- 
work of that branch yet published. Polities, as a separate 
study, is traced back in India to the seventh century B. 0. It is 
known to the da takas, the Ramayana and the Grihva Sutra. 2 
It was then called by two names, Artha-Sastra and.. 
Da rs d a • n 1 1 i . A r t h a - 3 a s t r a or the Code of Artha is exj 
plained by Kautilya as the Sastra dealing with the means of acv 
quiring and developing A r t h a , which is territory with human? 
population.” Danda-nlti means ‘the Principle of Government/ 
The Artha-Sastra is a branch of the literature called I tihasa . 
according to Kautilya; I tihasa included Purana or ancient 
history (with probably cosmology), Itivritti or recent 
history (?), Akhyayika or traditional, stories of individuals 
(probably in dialogues), Udaharana or examples (1), 
Dhamia-Sastra or Law ; Artha-Sastra or Politics. 8 I tihasa was 
considered as one of the Vedas in the time of Kautilya * and 
earlier (Chhandogya Upanishad). Lakshmidhara, the foreign 
minister of King Govinda-deva of Benares, calls Artha-Sastra 
the sixth Veda. In other words, political science, included 
as it was in I tihasa , . was part of recognised orthodox lifcera- 

1 0y, : the chapters' of the R a j ad h a rm a section of the I£ a 1 p a t a r tt— 
I. O. 1386; III, p. 410. 

52 Jut „ II. 30. 74 ; A&valaycma, III. 12. 16 ; Apas. Dh. II. 5, 10, 14. 
In Asoka’s inscriptions utthana, a technical term of Hindu Politics, 
occurs. In Khara vela's, inscription we have the well-known technical terms 
\dawfasan4hi-bheda~sama ’ (line 10,. revised reading bv Mr. R, D. Banerji 
and myself). 

4 i i I. 3. 
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tare claiming antiquity and respect. About thirty ancient 
authors are cited in the Artha-Sastra of Kautilva, the Mahabha- 
rata, the Asvalavana Grihya-sutra and the Kamandaklya-niti - 
sara. Some more authorities are found in a commentary on 
Somadeva-’s Nitivakyamrita published last year. 1 The subject was 
a popular one and had a succession of masters. In the period cor- 
responding to early Christian centuries, up to the fifth or sixth, it 
seems that some important books, e.g., Kamandaklya and Nara- 
dlya, were composed. After that there appears to be a cessation 
in the composition of new books for about five centuries. On the 
analogy of what happened in the literature of Hindu Law, to 
which Hindu politics is closely allied, this was probably a period 
of commentaries. 

About the eleventh century a new class of literature on po- 

. liticai science came into existence, viz., 
Digest of Hindu Politics 

Digests of Hindu Politics, 
mainly based, not on the former Artha-Sastras and Dandanltis. 
but, on Dharma-Sastras. The Digest-writers preferred to follow 
the Dharma-Sastra principles of Politics, not the Artha-Sastra 
of Us an as, Brihaspati, Kautilya, etc. : they ignored, also the old 
titles, 4 Artha-Sastra ; and 4 Dancla-nlti, 5 and adopted a new term 
4 Rajanlti 5 or 4 Royal principle (or policy).’ The writers of this 
class of works were lawyers of the Dharma-Sastra school and 
composers of Bharrna law-digests. To this class belongs our 
Raj am ti- R afcna kara . One of the earliest, if not the earliest, 
digest of Hindu Politics was R a j a n 1 1 i - K a 1 p a t a r u by 
Lakshmidhara Bhatta/ 2 3 the senior foreign minister under King 
Govindaehanclra of KasI, the grandfather of Jayachandra. I 
have seen only a small portion of the Rajamti-Kalpatara. 
No complete copy is yet available in India. 8 It is largely 
quoted in our Rajanlti Ratnakara. Another work of the class 

1 By Pandit NTathu Ram Premi, Bombay, in the Manikchandra 
Digambara Jain Series. The MS. was copied in 1463, (Sam. 1541) ‘in the 
reign of Sultan Bahlol Sahi.’ 

2 It quotes no authorities except the Smritis and Pur anas. See I. O. 
1386, III. p. 410. 

3 The India Office copy is evidently complete. 
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The Rajanlti-Hatnakara has gofc sixteen. chapters : (1) King- 
ship. (2) Ministers. (3) ■ Minister o£ religion, (4) Lord Chief 
Justice, (5) Councillors, (6) Forts, (7) Discussion of -policy, 
(S) Treasury, (!)) Army, (LO) Leadership of the army. (11} 
Ambassadors, (12) Administration, (13) Executive authoritj 7 
and punishment, (14) Abdication and appointment, (15) Ap- 
pointment of a new king by the Minister of. Religion and other 
Ministers, and (16) Coronation. 1 

The chief value of the E a j am t i - Ra t nakara lies in the fact that 
it introduces us to a new branch of literature and it is the oldest- 
work of that branch yet published. Politics, as a separate 
study, is traced back in India to the seventh century B 0. It is 
known to the J a takas, the Ramayana and the Grihya Sutra. 2 
It was then called by two names, Artha-Sastra and.; 
D a n d a - n Iti. A r t h a • S a s t r a or the Code of Artha is ex- 
plained bv Kautilya as the Sastra dealing with the means of ac-> 
q uiring and developing A r t ha , which is 4; territory with human 
population.” Dancla-nlti means * the Principle of Government. 9 ' 
The Artha-Sastra is a branch of the literature called I tihasa . 
according to Kautilya; I tihasa included Parana or ancient 
history (with probably cosmology), Itivritti or recent- 
history (?), A k h y r a y i k a or traditional stories of individuals 
(probably in dialogues), U d a h a r a n a or examples ( ?) ? 
Dharma-Sastra or Law ; Artha-Sastra or Politics. 8 I tihasa was 
considered as one of the Vedas in the time of Kautilya 4 and 
earlier (Chhandogya Upanishad), Lakshmldhara-, the foreign 
minister of King Govinda-deva of Benares, calls Artha-Sastra 
the sixth. Veda. In other words, political science, included 
as it was in Itihasa , was part of recognised orthodox Jitera- 

1 Of. the chapters of the Rajadharma section of the K a Ipatar u — 
I. O. 1386-, HI, p. 410. 

2 Jut , II. 30. 74 ; Asvalaycma , III. 12. 16; Apas. Dh. S II. 5, 10, 14. 
In Asoka’a inscriptions utthana, a technical term of Hindu Politics, 
occurs. In Kharavela’s inscription we have the well-known technical terms 
4 danda$andhiJheda-sama 5 (line 10, revised reading by Mr. R. D. Banerji 
and myself). 

■* i i I- 3. 
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ture claiming antiquity and respect. About thirty ancient 
authors are cited in the Artha-Sastra of Kautilya, the Mahabha- 
rata, the Asvalayana Grihya-sutra and the Kamandaklya-nlfci - 
sara. Some more authorities are found in a commentary on 
♦Somadeva’s Nitivakyamrita published last year. 1 The subject was 
a popular one and had a succession of - masters. In the period cor- 
responding to early Christian centuries, up to the filth or sixth, it 
seems that some important books, e.g.. Ka mandaklya and Nara- 
dlya. were composed. After that there appears to be a cessation 
in the composition of new books for about five centuries. On the 
analogy of what happened in the literature of .Hindu Law, to 
which Hindu politics is closely allied, this was probably a period 
o f c o m m entan es . 

About the eleventh century a new class of literature on po- 

, , litical science came into existence, viz., 

Digest ot Hindu Politics . . 

Digests of Hindu P o 1 1 1 1 e s , 

mainly based, not on the former Artha-Sastras and Dandanltis. 
but, on Dharma-Sastra-s. The Digest-writers preferred to follow 
the Dharma -Sastra principles of Politics, not the Arfcha-Sastra 
of Usanas, Brihaspati, Kautilya, etc. : they ignored, also the old 
titles, £ Artha-Sastra 9 and £ Dan da -nit i, 5 and adopted a new term 
c Rajanlt-i 9 or ‘ Royal principle (or policy). 9 The writers of this 
class of works were lawyers of the Dharma-Sastra school and 
composers of Dharma law-digests. To this class belongs our 
Rajanlti-Eatnakara. One of the earliest, if not the earliest, 
digest of Hindu Politics was R a j a n 1 1 i - K a 1 p a t a r u by 
Lakshinidhara Bhatfca, 2 the senior foreign minister under King 
Govindachandra of KasI, the grandfather of Jayachandra. I 
have seen only a small portion of the Rajanlti-Kalpataru. 
No complete copy is yet available in India. 3 * It is largely 
quoted in our Rajanlti Ratnakara. Another work of the class 


1 By Pandit N athu Ram Premi, Bombay, in the Man ike h and ra 
Digambara Jain Series. The MS. was copied in 1463, (Sam. 1541) 6 in the 
reign of Sultan Bahlol Sahi. 5 

2 It quotes no authorities except the Smritis and Puranas. See I. O. 

1386, III. p. 410. 

s The India Office copy is evidently complete. 
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was Ra.janl.ti-kamad.li enu of which we only know from 
references in our Ratnakara. The author of Kamadhenu 
had also composed a law-Kama-dhenu which is quoted in 
law-digests. Like Ohandesvara his successors the later Digest- 
makers, Vachaspati, M i t r a M i s r a and N 1 1 a k a ntha. 
also composed sections on Eajamti. Vaehaspafrs work has been 
found by ns in fragments ; the last two are already published. 

The Eaja-nlti Ratnakara, in addition to the information as 
to the existence of earlier digests of Hindu Politics, discloses to 
us the fact that there was a work attributed to Narad a 


dealing with politics. 

X aradiy a and some 
other lost works 


This becomes evident by looking at the 
passages quoted under the name of 
Narad a or the Naradlya, Some of 
them are traceable to the law-book of 


Narada while others are not to be found there and they cannot 


be referred to a law-book, (See, for instance, the passages at 
pp. 3, 13 and 79.) It is not very clear but it seems probable 
that some Artha-Sastra work was attributed to the name of 


liarlta (see p. 13). Ohandesvara quotes largely from a work 
called " R a i a - n 1 1 i ’ (for instance,, at p. 75). The book cannot 
be identified without discovering the earlier digests. The 


Sukra-nlti referred to in the Ratnakara differs completely 
from the Sukra-nlti that we have got to-day. 

It is noteworthy that the Kamandaklya is called an Artha- 
Sastra by our author (p. 62). 

The Ratnakara is thus valuable on the history of political 
literature and deserves attention on that ground as well. Still 
more important are the norms which obtained at the close of the 
Hindu and the beginning of the Muhammadan periods. Original- 
ity and force are on the decline, but yet there is no lack of inter- 
est and no total surrender of reason. 
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3T%warerf3?%: ( Bihar and Orissa. Research Society ) 

W5T i ra^StISH¥fti3T%’erOT^ft>r^ iWi: ; ^TSTtwfsra^ ci???T 

wfR7TOfcr: — ^Kfst^iiTrr^: f iqpjSteirstes* I Ti^brrssr 

33«§?iT%iW-sFT: ?iTOTHt Ftf^Wsf i %fcf 

3T%to‘ ^'.Frrr^JT i fwftt f«m- 

wntf snrsfsr a^Nsfti ^fa^fofoTi • 

wrftn crf^€tfw^3T i -sjt^ m *n%5? ??35pn*mra^- 

fg*qwsr*n*nf*t fsfftwwrarr ?nr ®rw e^®frr^ 

^ WRT^t i 

o 

^rgf*r%fai^T?iTf^ w^raraTf?^ ^ ^RWt m^r^r ■ststsi- 
t ^5TT aTT’fsrtf^rRTHWTJnT*? STTcTST, c!fTfH5TW?JSrf*I3Tf® ^fli- 
srnrfnj^ I fW^srH^fWWl'^ 5 ^- 

wi^rff^ww'wtw^iig^^iin'ts^ srafts^fter affow f^fcTw^- 
-girT^r ^nPtcT i 

wnp ^ ^ftjsrnr Tfsr 

?rsf®rt ’STT?;?DT I ( «f*r?P 3 fT»?% 1, '5. \§ v ) I 

srjgr *rf*nr: ffrw^^Tft^wffr^rr 

^jspraTSFrnr ^rsw i srarc 

^TOcrar^^T^fTwwsr^trrfipiT f h^t^t % % 

sOTSt: WSt^faT’S I *?€ f 
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JT'W 3T2T3T iTHTSJHTlT 

**ref sfq^iwlsjiw srsrwt^ft 1 ^^^wwsrnrc fira^rr *r ^rrcr i 


%*r! ^ swww ircsrer f^nF? Tre*rr- 

^?;f%-iTftr*fT sjTOifwi ^mfi^a ^fJWIf^^jT^TT^ 
fffinprwrfT^i ScW i 


(m), (m), (5FT) %fcT ®cr^f^^T»5ft WWpffS-7 H3P 

?m?TKcr: i ‘m’ xfc{ icewreft fmw- xr^aRwif^r prw- 

^T^^W^afg^T^W^fTTWPT^Kt TTfSHcTEFSpCT- 

arur, ‘w’ wfmn*rr ^rsrnriaTfl <s nsrosi« w refwcftg ^ftfsj%- 
^ST&TtffT, ‘3r’ *f?T 5fwr =5 5Tf 

i «rat wt* ‘^i3Tw’tf% f^ftiicri: snFraFffr- 
5M 3£cf 3SI^W?T5^54f^fecrT : I ^cW^fTfrftr %3IWPrfT 
*ffas*rers i ^fasftfsran ^=r *r«fT 1 

tnsi^lfw IfTHlfsT cfrif ITrSSfT 5^ ^iftTcTTfr, 

%w =5 %355fOTK5nffr«'T^rTt;jiT^5t f^raT 

^gfif^mi: I ^TTfsffW 5T3^^T: ^f<T I 


^flFSrc*W% f55WT5T5t Trsfrwn^crxft^t irrffaSJSn’TT 
f*Tf^5rr5t ^rrTTTcf TTTstftf^jftrfcT 
^T^twfer i swcqpwt rra'^tfcf^i^^fewxfN ^cTcir sreRrarnsra i 

^UTr^#t^rr izm wcrft stfetfsrftr: 


TTft®crf%^^mp^Jt*r wr i **w° \**>i am: *rraT®£r 

f*r^ftXcf: I T^fectT Tji 
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cRTlff cf^ 

‘ gETT^cT 

cfW^TcP 

=^*T^T^nt«!ii cfer^fT'Sf^msftfmn^ li l, ii 
fWT^TffJffsR^ \8'S< w^i W% I 
*rt(sj ^fwr f^foen ii ^ n 

WfftnRn: aRpT^N^ft: 3TWlf*T i^^Tfa 
SRUT^^twaraTfiT ^ig^CRri f?P? T^S^W-flSpTRsrTO gJTT^- 
5#tfcr i fscqrftw aifa ^m^^R=rR®Tf*i 3f^RRfa^^f*?fecr- 
WsfrrfVfa faf^sTfa. i ■* wfafa - - ‘ 

SFRTSfTO^ irftfcf^I ^pEJWT^^T®: 1 

^#src: fmm 

l|q«s? -fi«fft i ^fer-trew asr® cr^T ^w. fmrtfaww 
•tt^t f=*??rra: i ^cT^raft^rr ’ctrr 1 \^8 cm-jfteT^-'qshT 

W/RR fafRltwra^ I oTcP TC W !*?Sn^Pft«? 

^^Is^RffffiR f^R^R i ^xwfssfw^i 'setere^ ^r?RT^JT%wr- 
^ffrffr-^sTTf^^r sr«rt •cfa ) wnt^nR! i 

wwwtiNsR Traj^n^r «Ttf*raT 4 ? Tfa ?cm> 

*rrfr sRpp&Hi% i *q# | grc^ *t^t rtsrt^hw 5 ! r^jr? gfinsrr%fH 
’SRiR 3JSJR*« ‘ Rf^T R^iRTsTFr ’ Tfe ^TRER R?ffll*5fcT I 
■CRTT »mfT 

jfteT^TcT WK mf^RtH|tffS3|gcT | 

'erjgm! wRrmm^%=rRT- 
^9sit:^rg#tR% *raTs%FT ^ *r * 3RlTHTf^rf^?Tf«^ * 
s:fci i f^f r ^w^RTgtrnftR 
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t^TfsT, wfsraTCra I rrsr^tfci^T^ W 3 T=[- 

(cfsrsife^ ^rmncet f ° ) ^ ^f^K- *&%- 

^RsLttPrft 'SJTcj XEC^ry cf I 

*r srrunr 1 %^ ^fr?: 

w: wrm^ i$\ cw si f^rpgsr: 1 asr 4 N ^r l ^ m *rg 

* T3TT ^ T *fer i s^ait g 

^wifycrw 1 ?? ^ f=fi<sr a^T^^frr- 
«jJtt =g farfsrvg ^fcr *rt% -Rfe^w 1 fsrsn^n^it: % er*sre¥t 
^ifspmrw %qj^f wf^mrairnTf^fcT fmfwaiwf^r : 
JT'fwif^ffTOrsr^^^iwrff wrrt^t %qi^ff^nr 
w^irr sf *nnrf*Tf?r *rt%g ’arsstf'cr 1 gjrst^^rsrr 

screws ^q'racr^nrfffjrfer x#ts;T^ ^ferftrfe fw 

*TONft( 0 ’ Maliey)?re>?s^iTgfrr*rfr 1 ^erc^jfHfasr ^?ft 

f?rf^T^ft WTWW^W^l^fl' #iiwt 
f^TTTfV I ■sr^Jf^W xxftfcTTJrt ^^rr^Nt^FTT- 
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